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BUSEAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


(n)  GEFSEAL  ADM IF I  STEAL I VF  EXPEFSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  $95,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  110,000 

Increase .  15,000 


PROJECT  STATEMEI'TT 


Project  s 

193  6 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

General  adm  i  n  i  s  t  r a.  t  i  on  and 

busTness  service . 

Tlnobl  i  P'O.t  od  ba.lanrp. . 

$79,467 

128 

$95,000 

$110,000 

+  $15,000(1) 

Tota.1  appropriation . 

79 , 595 

95 , 000 

110,000 

+  15,000(1) 

IFCEEASS 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $15,000  to  provide  for  the  business  administration 
of  the  Bureau.  The  present  appropriation  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  administrative  work.  The  vol'ome  of  this  work  has  greatly  expanded  from 
year  to  year  since  1933,  v/ith  only  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  funds 
to  meet  the  situation.  In  the  meantime  several  million  acres  of  nev;  refuge 
areas  have  "been  and  are  Being  acquired  through  the  medium  of  direct  purchase 
with  emergency  funds,  creation  of  refuges  on  public  lands  hy  Executive  order, 
and  hy  transfer  of  areas  from  the  Resettlement  Administration.  More  than 
50  new  refuges  created  under  the  Migra^tory  TJaterfowl  Restoration  Prograin 
were  ready  for  administration  on  July  1,  1936,  and  numerous  additional 
migratory  v/aterfowl  refuges  and  hig-game  ranges  will  he  ready  during  the 
fiscal  year  1938.  All  of  these  added  rosponsihilities  reflect  increased 
work  from  a  general  bureau  administration  and  business  standpoint.  Of  the 
increase  recommended,  $14,300  will  provide  for  9  employees  in  the  lower 
salary  grades  whose  services  are  greatly  needed  to  keep  pace  with  regular 
bureau  activities  in  accounting  work,  auditing,  purchase  and  accountability 
of  property,  eaid  mail  and  correspondence  file  functions;  and  $700  will  be 
used  for  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  increased  personnel. 


I70EK  UFDEE  THIS  APPROPRIATIOF 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  general  administration,  lunder 
the  Chief  and  Associate  Chief,  of  the  research,  control,  regulatory,  end 
service  activities  of  the  Bureau;  and  business  administration,  including 
fiscal  and  accounting  m.atters,  personnel,  property,  mail  and  files,  and 
the  coordination  of  divisional  activities.  This  appropriation  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  tro.veling,  and  other  expenses  of 
the  general  o,dmini  strative  force  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  various  units 
thereunder,  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  aiid  equipment,  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  expenses  of  the  various  units. 
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(^)  FOOD  HABITS  OF  3IEDS  AHD  AHIMAiS 


Appropri-'^ tion  Act,  1937 . $60,640 

Budget  Sstimute,  1938 .  75 , 640 

Increase .  15,000 


PROJECT  STATFIv;E1TT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Investigations  of  eco¬ 
nomic  relationships 
of  Birds  and  other 
animals . 

$39 , 249 

$40,073 

$55,073 

4  $15,000(1) 

2.  Inv-  stigations  of  Bird 
depredations  and 
metliods  of  control.... 

14 , 131 

14 , 658 

14,658 

3.  Development  of  metBiods 
of  improving  and  propa¬ 
gating  food  and  cover 
for  migratory  Bird  and 
upland  game  areas . 

5,900 

5,909 

5,909 

UnoBligated  Balance . 

1,360 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

60 , 640 

60 , 640 

75,640 

4  15,000(1) 

II'TC  PEASE 

( l)  An  increase  of  $15,  OOP  to  r>ix'?^ri.d-'>  for  further  cooperation  in  food- 
haBits  investigations  with  nuBlic  agencies  now  engaged  in  wildlife  work . 

This  appropriation,  never  adequate,  has  Been  reduced  17  percent  in  five  yec.rs 
from  the  amount  availa.Ble  in  1932. 

In  nearly  all  cases  t’ne  most  important  relationship  animals  heave  to 
man  is  tlirougli  their  food  haBits.  Some  of  tlieir  relationships  are  Beneficial 
wBiile  oth.ers  are  liighly  injurious.  The  first  requisite  of  game  management 
is  a  determination  of  th.e  food  and  feeding  haBits  of  the  Birds  or  animals 
considered.  Ti'ithout  th.is  information  their  increase  or  perpetuation  may  Be 
difficult,  if  not  impossiBle.  It  is  only  tlirougli  possession  of  adequate 
information  on  food  haBits  that  we  can  intelligently  define  puBlic  policy 
toward  ?/ildlife  and  wildlife  management.  There  arc  1,420  species  and 
varieties  of  Birds  th.at  frequent  tlie  United  States,  and  of  these  we  h.ave 
made  fairly  complete  to  excellent  food  liaBit  studies  of  some  250.  There 
are  also  aBout  670  species  of  mammals  and  nearly  150  species  each  of  reptiles 
and  ampBiiBians  occurring  witliin  our  Borders.  Those  all  have  a.  Bearing  on 
human  life  and  liappiness  and  some  are  of  tremendous  economic  importance. 
Tfithout  a  study  of  their  food  haBits  we  can  not  develop  economic  and  prac¬ 
tical  plans  of  management.  The  extension  of  food-haBits  research  is  needed 
not  only  to  Bring  forth  the  virtually  unknown  economic  significance  of  the 
many  Bird  species  as  yet  unstudied  and  the  mammals,  reptiles,  and  amphiBians 
that  have  Been  so  largely  neglected.  But  also  to  revise  earlier  studies 
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■based  orx  ins'o.fficient  material  or  tha.t  have  lost  their  validity  because  of 
changes  in  agricultural  or  otht’r  conditions.  Research  into  the  food  ha'bits 
of  wildlife  must  "be  kept  abreast  of  current  developments. 

The  increase  requested  will  include  special  cooperative  investigations 
on  the  comparative  nutritional  values  of  the  various  wildlife  foods;  the 
food  preferences  and  requirements  of  big-game  animals,  particularly  the 
white-tailed  deer,  mountain  sheep,  moose,  and  antelope;  and  investigations 
of  proposed  mosquito  control  projects,  determination  of  the  effects  they 
are  likely  to  have  on  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  areas  concerned,  and  the 
devising  of  means  by  which  mosquito-control  operations  may  be  carried  on 
without  cansing  undue  destruction  to  marsh  and  aquatic  v/ildlife  habitats 
and  to  the  food  supplies  of  many  important  birds  and  mammal  species.  Better 
correlation  of  mosquito-control  operations  with  wildlife  interests  are  im¬ 
perative,  The  additional  funds  requested  will  provide  technical  laboratory 
assistance  to  handle  the  identification  of  wildlife  foods  and  the  detailed 
examinations  of  stomach  contents  of  birds  and  mammals  necessary  for  an 
accurate  appraisal  of  food  preferences  and  tendencies. 

The  greater  significance  attached  to  wildlife  in  modern  public  recrea¬ 
tional  programs  a.nd  the  increasing  interest  in  hunting  as  a  sport  have  in¬ 
creased  many  fold  the  demands  for  information  on  food  habits  of  wildlife 
species.  This  information  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  a.gencies.  Government 
and  othervdse,  concerned  with  wildlife  administration.  Many  more  requests 
for  assistance  in  solving  problems  in  management  of  v/ildlife  foods  are  made 
by  State  institutions,  universities,  and  game  organizations  than  our  limited 
force  can  possibly  comply  with. 

Definite  agreements  are  in  existence  between  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  and  the  several  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  managing  Governraent-ovmed 
lands  for  rendering  assistance  and  supplying  technical  information  on  problems 
in  wildlife  administration,  The  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Rational  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  all  count  heavily  on 
utilizing  technical  information  on  wildlife  food  problems  gained  from  in¬ 
vestigations  conducted  under  this  project.  The  Biologico.1  Survey  itself 
makes  practical  application  of  all  f ood-ho.bit s  investigations,  not  only 
as  a  basis  for  determining  Bureau  policies  with  respect  to  wildlife  in 
general,  but  also  as  a  basis  for  improving  wildlife  refuge  lands  under  its 
administration.  Increasing  wildlife  and  game  yields  on  Government-ov/ned 
lands  is  now  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  respective  land-managing 
agencies.  To  accomplish  this  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
various  species  of  wildlife  is  a  necessity.  Among  the  most  important 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  maintenance  of  proper  and  adequate  food 
supplies.  A  great  deal  of  technical  information  on  wildlife  food  habits 
and  food  preferences  must  be  obtained  and  made  available  for  the  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  wildlife  on  public  lands. 

The  work  conducted  under  this  project  is  technical  in  nature,  and 
no  similar  set-up  exists  in  the  various  State  conservation  departments  nor 
in  any  of  the  other  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife  administration. 

The  various  land-managing  agencies  must  have  an  adequate  basis  for 
determining  policies  with  respect  to  the  management  of  wildlife  food  re¬ 
sources  on  their  respective  land  areas.  An  effective  cooperative  program 
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at  this  time  will  -p^oduco  much  necessary  da-ta,  on  the  food  hahits  of  wild¬ 
life,  and  the  findings  will  have  v/ide  application  both  on  Federal  and  State- 
owned  lands.  Expansion  of  work  under  this  project  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
many  groujps  seeking  data  on  the  food  hahits  of  game  and  other  wildlife  species 
v,’ill  prevent  costly  duplication  of  effort  in  the  various  Government  agencies 
nov?  engaged  in  wildlife  management  and  center  activities  involving  vdldlifo 
food  proolems  under  one  bureau. 


T70RK  Ul'IDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — Work  under  this  appropriation  embra.ces  the  detailed  study 
of  the  food  habits  of  native  wild  birds  and  animals  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  their  relationship  to  agricultural  and  other  interests.  Species  of 
birds,  mammals,  amphibians,  and  reptiles  having  beneficial  food  habits  aue 
made  knom,  their  protection  and  increase;  urged,  and  information  as  to  methods 
of  attracting  and  increasing  their  num.bers  published.  Studies,  essential  to  the 
satisfeutory  conduct  of  game  management  projects,  are  made  of  the  food  habits 
of  game  species,  of  methods  of  propagation,  of  the  ch-'^T^cter  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  supporting  the  maximum  numbers  end  the  possibilities  of  its  improve¬ 
ment.  Methods  of  propaga,ting  preferred  species  of  food  and  cover  plants  a-re 
studied  and  means  of  controlling  undesirable  and  competing  plants  devised. 

When  it  is  determined  that  species  of  birds  or  animals  have  destructive 
habits  studies  are  mude  to  determine  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
damage  and  methods  of  control  or  preventive  measure  are  recommended.  Exten¬ 
sive  files  on  the  economic  relationships  of  foreign  birds  and  animals  arc 
maintained  as  an  add  in  the  determination  of  departmental  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  imjjortation  of  foreign  species. 

Informa.tion  on  food  habits,  methods  of  attracting  birds,  propiaga- 
tion  of  game  birds,  propagation  of  food  and  cover  plants,  and  related  sub¬ 
jects  is  loublished  in  various  popular  and  scientific  articles  and  also  made 
available  to  the  public  through  circulars,  leaflets,  and  bulletins. 

1 .  Investiga.tions  of  Economic  Relationships  of  Birds  and  Other 
Animals . — The  work  of  this  project  is  vital  to  a.  proper  understanding  of  the 
economic  status  of  various  species  of  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles  as  they 
relate  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry.  Investigations  and  re¬ 
search  into  the  food  habits  and  cover  requirements  of  the  various  wildlife 
species  are  n  fundamental  necessity  in  both  appra.ising  their  economic  status 
and  in  finding  means  of  encouraging  or  discouraging  their  presence  in  a 
given  area.  On  the  basis  of  such  research,  means  are  devised  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  natural  food  and  cover  conditions  for  beneficial  species. 

These  data  form,  the  basis  for  a  determination  of  policies  pertaining  to  the 
protection  or  control  of  the  various  wildlife  species.  The  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  as  vrell  as  other  Federal  and- State  legislsLtion  pertodning  to 
the  protection  of  bird  life,  is  based  on  this  information.  To  meet  con¬ 
stantly  changing  o.gri cultural  conditions  and  to  obtain  necessary  information 
on  the  economic  status  of  species  not  yet  studied  •'^nd  also  to  aid  in  the 
administration  of  the  Migra.tory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  this  project  is  vitally 
necess'Ury.  Wildlife  reseo-rch,  of  vrhich  food  hadits  studies  "'re  fund'-mental , 
is  the  first  step  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  use  of  agricultural  lands 
and  to  obtain  the  greatest  use  of  the  public  domain. 
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During  recent  years  there  has  "been  a  rapidly  growing  public  demand 
for  information  pertaining  to  bird  life.  Public  interest  in  the  preserva.- 
tion  of  vdld  animals  and  birds  is  also  shovrn  by  the  increase  in  local,  State, 
and  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  wildlife  refuges. 

2 .  Investigations  of  Bird  Depredations  and  Methods  of  Control . — 
Serious  losses  are  caused  by  dexjredations  of  birds  threoghout  the  country, 
and  investigations  are  necessary  to  determine  the  need  for  and  extent  of 
control,  as  well  as  to  develop  effective  a.nd  selective  methods  for  this 
purpose.  This  information  is  necessary  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance 
of  permits  to  destroy  migratory  game  birds  that  ri,re  responsible  for  dajna^o. 
Investigations  often  reveal  simple  and  effective  preventive  methods  that 
miake  extreme  measures  of  control  unnecessary.  Scientific  inv^^stigations 
establish  vdth  certainty  the  species  of  birds  involved  in  reported  depreda¬ 
tions  and  thereby  destruction  of  innocent  species  is  frequently  averted. 

In  some  sections  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  raise  certain  needed  crops 
without  some  control  or  application  of  preventive  measures.  Research  and 
experimentation  a.re  becoming  increasingly  necessary  to  control  gregarious 
species,  such  as  the  European  stai’ling,  that  roost  on  buildings  and  trees 
in  urban  centers. 

Responsibility  for  control  of  migratory  species  is,  under  the  terms 
of  the  migratory  Bird  Trea.ty  Act,  an  obligation  of  tho  Federal  C-ovorrunent . 

In  the  interest  of  wildlife.  Federal  guidance  and  cooperation  vath  State  and 
local  G-overnmionts  in  directing  control,  are  urgently  needed. 

5.  Development  of  Methods  of  Imurovina:  and  Propagating  Food  and 
Cover  for  Mig:ratory  Bird  and  Upland  Game  Areas. — The  development  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  cover  is  one  of  the  first  essentials 
of  good  vdldlife  management,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  funds  under  this 
project  are  devoted.  Efforts  to  u  store  favorable  conditions  for  game 
species  and  other  forms  of  vdldlife  require  detailed  knowledge  of  methods 
and  mica.ns  for  maintaining  adequate  food  supplies  at  all  seasons  and  the 
development  of  x^i’oper  cover  types  to  insure  balanced  habitats  for  every 
month  of  the  year.  For  the  restoration  of  waning  species  of  birds  and 
animals  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  all  species  of  wildlife  the  studies 
conducted  under  this  project  auo  basic  and  indispensable. 

The  vTork  not  only  involves  fundamental  research  in  planting  and 
propagation  of  desirable  wildlife  foods,  but  also  includes  studies  to 
ascertain  means  of  controlling  undesirable  or  worthless  plants  which  com¬ 
pete  for  dominance  in  wildlife  habitats.  Disease,  climatic,  and  other 
factors  frequently  completely  wipe  out  food  resources  from  imiportant  wild¬ 
life  areas.  Investigation  to  determine  the  best  means  of  restoring  food 
supplies  in  such  area.s  is  an  important  phase  of  tho  work  conducted  under 
this  project. 

The  csta.bli shment  or  rostora.tion  of  a  g.-me  species  in  sporting- 
numbers  is  not  only  a  boon  tc  the  American  sporting  public,  but  ma^y  a,lso 
be  an  economic  factor  of  major  importance.  Tforn-out  farm  lands  may  be 
m.ade  productive  through  proper  management  practices.  The  restoration  and 
abundance  of  any  species  is  primarily  based  on  miaking  available  apjpropriate 
food  and  cover. 
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(c)  FJR  RESOURCES  IFYESTIGATIOi'IS 
(Eo nnorly  "Prodj.ictir-'n  of  Eur-Berring  Animnls”) 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  $77,512 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  66 ,000 

Decrease .  11 , 612 


PROJECT  STATEI'/iEET 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

( Estimated) 

Inc re a  se 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Eur-animal  restoration  and 
production  investigations 

$12,625 

811,416 

$21,304 

4  $9,888(; 

2.  Breeding,  feeding,  and 

management  investigations 
in  fur-animal  production 
(Saratoga  Sp rings,  M . Y . ) . 

16,036 

37 , 560 

16,060 

-21, 500(; 

3.  Breeding,  feeding,  and 

management  investigations 
in  raBBit  production 
(Fontana,  Calif.) . 

11,997 

12,366 

12,365 

4.  Investigations  of  diseases 
of  fiTT  animal  c: . 

16,078 

376 

IS  270 

16 , 270 

UnoBligated  Balance . 

_  _  - 

Transferred  from  "kigratory 
Bird  Conserva.tion  Refugees". 

-1,000 

Total  appropria.t ion . 

56,112 

77,612 

66,000 

-11,612 

lUCRSASE  OR  DECREASE 

The  net  decrease  of  $11,612  in  this  a«ppropriation  consists  of  a.  de¬ 
crease  of  $21,500  due  to  the  dropping  of  a  nonrecurring  item  and  an  increase 
of  $9,883  as  follows: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $21,500  in  Project  2, _ "Breeding,  feeding,  and  man¬ 

agement  investigations  in  fur-animal  u reduction ” ,  due  to  the  dropping  of 
the  nonrecurring  item  in  this  amo'unt  provided  in  the  1937  Act  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Eur-Animal  Experiment  Station  at  Saratoga  Springs,  II. Y.,  and 
the  erection  of  Buildings  at  this  station. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $9,888  for  the  study  of  muskrats  and  other  fur- 
animals  on  theBlackwater  Refuge,  Maryland.  The  muskrat  which  is  found  in 
practically  every  state  is  the  most  important  fur-animal  in  the  United 
States,  the  catch  Being  normally  twelve  to  tliirteen  million  skins  annually. 
The  supply  is  Becoming  alarmingly  less  each  year.  Proper  methods  of  res¬ 
toration  and  conservation  can  Bo  intelligently  administered  only  after 
fundamental  facts  are  knovm,  such  as  gestation  period,  size  of  litter. 
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ri'ura'bcr  of  litters  per  year,  etc.  The  Blackwater  Refuge  producing  on  8,000 
acres  of  natura.f  marsh  20,000  skins  annually,  is  a  natural  laboratory  where 
fundamental  information  can  be  secured  under  controlled,  ohservahlc  conditions 
as  to  the  carrying  capacity  per  acre,  extent  of  hroeding  season,  prime— fur 
periods  aaid  other  pertinent  information.  These  facts  are  not  knovTn  at  the 
present  time.  This  information  is  also  needed  for  all  our  native  fur-animals, 
as  hreoding  and  gestation  periods  arc  not  known;  prime-fur  periods  have  not 
been  established  by  scientific  methods;  and  practically  nothing  is  kno?m 
about  the  structure  and  growth  of  the  embryo  in  fur-animals,  facilities  at 
the  Blackvrader  Station  constructed  under  emergency  programs  arc  available 
for  such  studies  and  a  cooperative  study  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
T/ashington  to  determine  the  embryological  development  of  fur-animals  should 
also  be  resumed  in  connection  with  this  work.  At  the  Blackwater  Station 
it  is  proposed  to  study  also  the  effects  of  climate,  latitude  and  altitude 
on  the  production  of  minks  and  dom.estic  rabbits  for  food  and  fur  by  direct 
comparison  with  results  at  the  U.  S.  Fur-Animal  Experiment  Station,  Saratoga 
Springs,  F.Y. ,  and  the  U.  S.  Rabbit  Experiment  Station,  Fontana,  Calif.  A 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  producing  good  fur  under  these  conditions 
is  of  considerable  importance  and  can  easily  be  determined  in  conjunction 
with  the  muslcrat  experimental  work. 


CHAIIGES  III  lAliaUAGE 

In  order  to  more  adequately  describe  the  work  being  carried  on  under 
this  appropriation,  the  language  of  the  item  has  been  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

[Production  of  fur-bearing  animalsj  Fur  resources  in¬ 
vestigations  For  investigations,  e3g)eriraent s ,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  cooperation  in  connection  with  the  production 
and  utilization  of  [fur-bearing]  animals  [raised  for  meat 
and  fur,  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska,]  the  pelts  of 
which  are  used  commercially  for  fur,  including  [not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $21,500  for  the  purcha.se  of  the  Fur- Animal  Experiment 
Station  at  Saratoga  Springs,  ITew  York,  and]  the  erection 
of  necessary  buildings  and  other  structures  [thereon],  $ _ . 


UORK  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOII 

General . — The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  research  in 
connection  v/ith  the  production,  conservation,  and  utilization  of  fur  animals, 
including  rabbits  for  meat  and  fur,  and  the  dissemination  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  through  bulletins,  periodica.ls ,  and  leaflets  to  those  conducting  these 
enterprises.  Methods  employed  in  the  production  of  fur  farms  and  protected 
areas  a.re  investigated  and  studies  a-re  made  of  methods  of  breeding,  feeding, 
and  handling  fur  animals  in  captivity  on  farms.  Research  is  conducted  in 
the  diseases  of  fur  animals  and  rabbits  to  ascertain  causes  and  develop 
methods  of  treatment  and  prevention  so  as  to  minimize  losses  to  breeders 
from  such  causes.  A  fur-animal  experiment  station  is  operated  near  Saratoga 
Springs,  H.  Y.,  and  a  rabbit  experiment  station  is  maintained  at  Fontana, 
California.  From  the  results  of  studies  conducted  at  these  stations  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  for  the  guidance  of  fur  farmers  and  fur  tradesmen. 
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1 .  Fur-Animal  Hestoratlon  and  Production  Investigations . —  The 
objects  of  this  project  are:  (l)  In  vievr  of  the  commercial  importance  of 
fur  in  industry,  to  emphasize  the  need  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  ravr 
material;  (2)  to  explain  methods  by  which  this  supply  may  not  only  be  main¬ 
tained  in  quantity  but  improved  in  quality;  and  (3)  to  conduct  research  in 
the  field,  labora.tory,  and  on  experimenta.l  farms  in  the  production  of  fur 
anima,ls.  Hesults  are  obt<ained  by  conducting  complex  and  comprehensive  ex¬ 
periments  designed  to  determine  fundamental  principles  of  fur-animal  produc¬ 
tion  and  fur  utilization.  The  researches  made  include  (a)  feeds  and  feeding; 
(b)  genetics;  (c)  embryology;  (d)  fur  technology;  (e)  economic  problems  in 
management  and  operation;  (f)  fur  cleaning  and  storage;  and  (g)  statistics. 
Surveys  are  made  of  areas  in  which  fur  animals  are  found  naturally,  also 
adjacent  areas  of  privately  or  Government-OY/ned  lands,  to  determine  the 
status  of  these  animals  and  their  relation  to  other  forms  of  wildlife,  the 
advisability  of  restocking,  methods  of  trapping  alive  for  restocking,  and 
adjustment  to  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

Our  fur  resources  are  dwindling  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  restoration 
and  conservation  of  this  valuable  resource  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
$65,000,000  mostly  to  farmers  and  farmers'  sons,  can  bo  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
complished  only  when  most  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  breeding,  gestation, 
and  prime-fur  periods  of  all  our  fur  animals  are  known  and  the  public  is 
m^do  a.Wcare  of  the  extreme  necessity  for  conservation  vrith  proper  use.  The 
open  seasons  for  taking  fur  animals  have  been  and  still  are  established  by 
hit-or-miss  methods  and  not  by  scientific  findings.  If  scientific  data  were 
available  for  the  periods  mentioned  above  and  protective  laws  were  based  on 
such  irif ormation,  the  numbers  and  quality  of  fur  anim.als  taken  annually 
would  increase  rapidly. 

The  inadequate  supply  of  wild-caught  furs  is  being  partially  cor¬ 
rected  by  fur  farming,  particularly  uith  reference  to  silver  foxes  and 
minks.  Raising  fur  animals  is  an  important  and  valuable  farm  operation, 
not  only  because  it  supplements  the  natural  supply  but  because  the  land 
utilized  is  usually  of  little  value  for  crop  growing.  Fur  farming  is 
established  in  35  States  and  has  become  a  permanent  addition  to  agricul¬ 
tural  development,  and  it  is  not  in  competition  with  any  other  type  of 
farming.  There  are  approximately  20,000  fur  farms  in  this  countr;y  with  an 
approximate  investment  of  $60,000,000.  The  industry  is  represented  by  3 
national,  15  regional,  and  16  State  associations.  Fox  farmers  harvested 
200,000  silver-fox  pelts  in  1935-36,  and  the  total  value  was  approximately 
$8,000,000.  Adequate  scientific  feeding  and  breeding  information  is  most 
essential  in  order  to  protect  the  new  ir:vestor  and  to  assist  those  already 
having  millions  invested  in  fur-farming  enterprises. 

2.  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management  Investigations  in  Fur- Animal 
Production  (Saratoga  Springs.  Few  York'). — TJork  under  this  project  is 
chiefly  research  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  handling  fur  animals  in  captivity. 
Experiments  are  conducted  with  various  species  to  determine  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  methods  of  ra.ising  fur  anima-ls  in  ce-ptivity;  to  ascertain  conditions 
under  which  the  various  species  can  be  raised  profitably  and  produce  good 
fur;  to  develop  improved  strains  by  selective  breeding;  and  to  learn  the 
breeding,  gestation,  vrhelping,  and  prime-fur  periods,  The  station  is  not 
operated  as  a  fa,rm  for  commercial  profit  through  the  sale  of  either  breeding 
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stock  or  pelts  "but  all  energies  are  directed  to  developing  economical  methods 
of  producing  fur  of  fine  quality.  This  is  accomplished  by  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  management  vdth  the  various  species  of 
fur  animals.  Observations  are  also  made  on  fur  farms  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  The  surplus  animals  at  the  station  are  pelted,  but 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  skins  are  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  are  not  available  for  expanding  the  work  of  the  station.  Ho 
live  animals  are  sold  for  any  purpose. 

3 .  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management  Investigations  in  Rabbit  Pro¬ 
duction  (Fontana,  Calif ornia)  . --Uo rk  under  this  project  consists  of  re¬ 
search  to  develop  improved  methods  of  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  judging  rabbits  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  engaged  in 
the  business  to  produce  profitably  meat  and  fur  of  fine  quality;  to  produce 
rabbit  meat  so  economically  that  it  can  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  be 
well  within  the  range  of  the  consumer;  to  improve  the  quality  of  fur  so 
that  it  will  be  in  demand  by  the  fur  trade;  and  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  rabbit  manure  in  comparison  with  other  manures. 

Carefully  planned  experiments  in  the  feeding  and  breeding- of  rabbits 
are  conducted  at  the  Montana  station.  At  present  the  specific  expepinents 
have  for  their  purpose  the  determination  of  the  feasibility  of  using  v-hole 
grains  in  rabbit  feeding,  relative  value  of  various  protein  supplements, 
adaptability  of  selective  self  feeder,  possible  nutritional  causes  of  so- 
called  "bloat"  responsible  for  enormous  losses  to  rabbit  producers,  develop¬ 
ment  of  a,  superior  strain  of  breeding  rabbits,  and  various  factors  conducive' 
to  production  of  better  skins  adaptable  to  furriers'  use.  The  experiments 
are  progressive  and  so  outlined  as  to  render  the  most  service  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  current  problems  of  rabbit  producers. 

hany  million  pounds  of  domestic  hutch-raised  rabbit  meat  are  pro¬ 
duced  annually  in  the  United  States.  Every  State  radses  some,  but  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  their  real  vrorth  is  not  yet  appreciated.  Expan¬ 
sion  on  a  sound  yet  conservative  basis  is  now  assured. 

This  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  vrith  the  Eon  tana  Farms  Company 
and  the  local  rabbit  breeders'  organization.  The  equipment  furnished  by 
the  Fontana  Farms  Company  includes  a  five-acre  tract  of  orange  grove,  ad¬ 
ministration  building,  with  offices  and  accommodations  for  laboratories, 
a  residence  for  the  director  and  his  family,  and  various  open  and  closed 
types  of  rabbit  houses.  The  rabbit  breeders  donated  the  original  stock. 
Closely  cooperating  with  the  station  are  the  Fontana  Farms  Company,  nationa.l 
and  State  organizations,  and  scientific  societies  and  institutions,  as  vrell 
as  agricultural  colleges  whose  object  is  to  develop  rabbit  raising. 

4.  Investigations  of  Diseases  of  Fur  Animals. — The  work  under  this 
project  consists  of  investigations  of  diseases  of  fur  animals  and  diseases 
of  rabbits.  Fur  producers  are  seriously  hampered  in  the  conduct  of  their 
operations  by  sudden  and  extensive  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases.  Since 
most  of  these  diseases  are  now  and  not  fully  understood  in  other  animals, 
intensive  research  intended  to  reduce  losses  from  infectious  encephalitis 
and  the  saAmonella  group  of  organisms  is  being  conducted.  Much  of  this 
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research  must  necessarily  he  done  in  a  well-equipped  laboratory,  end  the 
facilities  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  are  utilized 
for  field  headquarters  in  the  Central  States.  T/ith  the  development  of  the 
Biological  Survey' s  portion  of  the  Beltsville  Research  Center,  a  portion  of 
this  work  can  he  done  at  that  place.  A  laboratory  is  also  maintained  in 
California  for  disease  studies.  Research  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
cooperating  institutions  for  the  reduction  of  abnormal  losses  in  fur  animals 
so  that  the  fur  resources  of  the  country  will  not  be  seriously  depleted. 


(d)  BIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIOHS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $138,149 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  153 , 149 

Increase .  15,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro  Ject  s 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Life-history,  taxonomic,  and 
distributional  studies  of 

wildlife . 

$37,417 

$37,971 

$37,971 

_  _  _ 

2.  Game  management  surveys . 

7,980 

28 , 000 

28 , 000 

-  -  - 

3.  Research  in  wildlife  man- 

agement  (cooperative) . 

40 ,830 

42,000 

42,000 

_  _  _ 

4.  Investigations  of  wildlife 

resources  of  Alaska . 

11 , 344 

12,690 

12,690 

-  -  - 

5.  Research  in  forest  wildlife 

relationships . 

15,394 

15,738 

30,738 

o 

o 

o 

LO 

1 — 1 

+ 

6.  Investigations  of  diseases 

of  vfildlife  (other  than  fur 

animals  and  birds) . 

2,421 

1,750 

1,750 

-  --  - 

Unobligated . balance . 

2,763 

_  _  _ 

-  _  _ 

—  _  — 

Total  appropriation . 

118,149 

138,149 

153 , 149 

q  15,000( 

INCREASE 

(1)  An_  increase  of  15,000  for  expanding  studies  in  forest  wildlife 
relation shins  under  the  McUary-Mc Sweeney  Eorestry  Research  Act,  This  Act 
authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  researches  in  forest  wild¬ 
life  relationships.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  1937  is 
$15,738,  which  is  a  reduction  of  37  percent  below  the  amount  avrula.ble  in 
1932  for  these  important  studies.  This  fundamental  work  on  the  relation 
of  wildlife  to  forests,  grazing  ranges,  and  watersheds  includes  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  ways  and  means  for  the  production  on  forest  lands  of  valuable 
species  of  game  and  fur-animals  and  investigations  of  beneficial  or  harmful 
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relationships  of  these  and  other  animal  forms  to  forest  and  range  production 
and  protection  of  watersheds.  Vigorous  prosecution  of  this  investigational 
program  is  essential  to  the  profitable  administration,  development,  control, 
and  use  of  v/ildlife  on  forest  and  range  lands  and  to  the  adoption  of  sound 
management  practices.  At  pr-  sent  there  are  3  stations,  located  in  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  and  California,  conducting  research  in  forest  wildlife  relation¬ 
ships.  An  increase  of  $15,000  is  needed  to  provide  3  additional  sta.tions, 
to  be  located  in  Connecticut,  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania  or  I'Torth  Carolina  to 
enable  the  Biological  Survey  to  render  more  adequate  assistance  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  forest  wildlife  problems. 


YlOm  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — Field  and  laboratory  investigations  are  made  of  the  distri¬ 
bution,  migra.tion,  classif ica.tion ,  life  history,  and  relations  of  vdld 
animals  and  birds  and  of  the  natural  life  zones  of  the  Continent.  This  work 
provides  the  sound  basis  of  scientific  facts  required  for  use  in  the  regulatory, 
economic,  educational,  and  other  Yiork  of  the  Bureau.  It  includes  a  special 
study  of  the  relationships  of  wildlife  to  forest  and  grazing  ranges,  includ¬ 
ing  investigations  of  game  and  fur-animals  as  sources  of  profit  on  marginal 
or  other  lands  and  in  Alaska,  and  investigations  of  the  wildlife  resources 
of  Alaska,  with  particular  attention  to  game  species  and  fur-animals  and  to 
the  muskoxen  introduced  into  the  Territory.  The  continuance  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  is  essential  as  a  basis  for  effective  conduct  of  the  scientific, 
educational,  control,  and  regulatory  work  of  the  Bureau. 

1 .  Life-History,  Taxonomic,  and  Distributional  Studies  of  TTildlife .  — 
The  work  conducted  under  this  project  is  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and 
publishing  definite  information  concerning  the  classification,  habits,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  relationships  of  birds  and  animals  of  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions.  This  information  is  needed  to  assist  in  the  conservation 

of  valuable  species,  the  control  of  harmful  animals,  and  the  development 
of  sound  moJiagement  and  administrative  practices.  These  field  and  labora,tory 
investiga.tions  supply  inforraa.tion  which  is  constantly  desired  by  institutions 
and  individuals  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  by  Government  departments, 
and  much  of  the  work  of  the  entire  bureau  is  based  upon  results  of  investi¬ 
gations  conducted  under  this  project.  The  information  obtained  and  furnished 
by  this  project  is  necessary  not  only  for  proper  determination  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  wildlife  policies,  but  also  in  studying  the  relations  of  wildlife 
to  agriculture,  stockraising,  forestry,  an.d  public  health. 

2.  Game  Management  Purveys. — Studies  are  made  of  game  and  fur- 
animals  on  national  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other  federal  lauds, 

and  also  by  applicable  laboratory  research,  as  a  basis  for  plans  to  increase 
the  production  of  these  va.luable  products  as  a  supplementary  land  crop. 
Information  is  obtained  regarding  present  numbers  of  these  species,  their 
food  and  cover  requirements,  feeding, and  breeding  habits,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  species  and  to  their  environment,  to  livestock  grazing,  and 
to  other  agricultural  practices  in  the  use  of  land  to  obtain  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  for  food,  fur,  and  recreation.  The  object  is  the  preparation  of 
management  xerograms  that  will  make  possible  maximum  production,  sustained 
yield,  and  profitable  use  of  these  wildlife  resources  as  an  annua.l  crop  on 
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FederalTjOiirned  lands  and  to  determine  principles  of  valdlife  m''^nagcmGnt 
th^^t  may  lie  .applied  on  State  -and  private  lands  in  the  restoration  and 
maintonanco  of  sufficient  production  to  meet  the  incr.}asing  recreational 
and  industrial  demand.  Increased  and  insistent  demands  for  technical 
assistance  and  gaiidance  in  working  out  management  practices  and  programs 
are  coming  from  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  responsille  for 
land  administra.tion  and  from  State  game  commissions,  conservation  agencies, 
State  pla^nning  hoards,  and  farmers'  organizations.  The  information  is  also 
required  ly  the  Biological  Survey  for  use  in  establishing  and  managing  its 
comprehensive  system  of  wildlife  refuges.  Practical  and  efficient  handling 
of  wildlife  can,  he  developed  only  after  adequate  field  surveys  of  lig-game 
animals,  upland  game,  fur-animals,  and  other  wildlife  resources  of  the 
specific  areas  of  forest  and  grazing  land  and  the  correlation  of  vdldlife 
production  with  other  local  land  uses.  This  research  provides  concrete 
management  programs  and  practices  for  the  building  up  of  our  wildlife  re¬ 
sources. 


3,  Coouerative  Research  in  Tlildlife  Management. — The  work  conducted 
under  this  project  is  based  on  a  plan  for  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Biological  Survey,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  State  game  or  conserva.tion 
departments,  and  the  American  Tlildlife  Institute  in  carrying  on  scientific 
research,  practical  demonstration,  and  educational  work  in  wildlife  problems 
in  the  principal  natural  wildlife  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  leader 
of  each  unit  is  an  employee  of  the  Biological  Surv'-'y  who  works  in  cooperation 
with  these  agencies. 

Research  studies  on  specific  problems  are  providing  a  scientific 
basis  for  v/ildlife  management  in  those  natural  wildlife  areas  of  the  United 
States  \7here  units  are  novr  established.  Uhile  the  work  is  comparatively 
new,  the  present  units  are  alrea.dy  furnishing  scientific  informa.tion  help¬ 
ful  to  game,  forestry,  and  agricultural  administnations  for  sound  m.'^nage- 
ment  and  use  of  game  species. 

The  first  underlying  objective  throughout  the  whole  program  is  to 
conduct  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  investigations  undertaken  and  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  management  practices  arrived  at,  and  recommendations  made 
will  gear  into  regular  land  use  for  agriculture,  grazing,  and  forestry 
practices  and  will  be  practical.  To  this  end  cooperation  is  secured  from 
such  activities  as  forestry,  farm  economics,  farm  management,  range  manage¬ 
ment,  and  soils  and  crops.  The  cooperating  units  not  only  deal  with  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  but  have  problems  peculiar  to  forest  wildlife  and  to  animals 
of  the  open  range. 

The  second  fundamental  objective  of  the  work  is  to  translate  the 
findings  of  the  investigations  into  actual  management  object  lessons  as 
rapidly  as  results  warrant.  To  this  end  every  present  regional  unit  has 
under  wa:/  one  or  more  demonstration  areas  on  both  publicly-owned  land  and 
privately-OT/ned  land  where  the  application  of  practical  measures  is  being 
worked  out. 

The  third  objective  is  to  see  that  investigational  results  and 
demonstration  work  are  carried  to  the  people  throrigh  their  game  administra¬ 
tions  and  through  the  county  agents,  Smith-Hughes  groups,  4-H  Clubs,  etc. 
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At  least  five  of  the  -units  are  now  using  part  time  of  forestry  c?nd  poultry 
extension  s'pecialists  for  such  vrark  and  one  unit  has  a  full-time  wildlife 
extension  specialist. 

4.  Investigations  of  Tfildlife  Resources  of  Alaska. --The  work  under- 
talcen  under  this  project  consists  of  studies  of  the  game,  fur  animals,  and 
other  interesting  and  valuable  species  native  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska., 
of  restocking  and  management  possibilities  for  valuable  wildlife,  of  the 
food  resources  a.vailable  for  wildlife,  and  of  the  relationship  of  grazing 

and  browsing  animals  to  the  v/elfa-ro  of  the  va.stly  important  wildlife  resources 
of  the  Territory.  Management  plans  for  guidance  in  administration  are  being 
developed  based  on  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

5.  research  in  Forest  Tildlife  Relationshi-ps.  —  Intensive  v/ork  on  the 
relation  of  wildlife  to  forested  areas  is  being  conducted  in  coo'peration 
with  the  forest  Service  at  the  three  research  stations  set  up  under  this 
project  in  Minnesota,  California,  and  Mississippi.  This  work  has  been  sprea.d 
insofar  as  XDOssible  to  the  States  surro-unding  these  stations  where  the  environ¬ 
mental  factors  are  similar.  Inve stiga.tions  are  under  way  regarding  the  in¬ 
tricate  relationships  which  exist  between  plants,  animals,  and  birds  and 
their  relationship  to  domestic  animals  maintained  on  the  areas.  Such  problems 
as  the  role  of  rodents  and  birds  in  forest  reproduction,  both  by  destruction 
of  seeds  and  seedlings  and  as  planting  agencies,  the  range-carrying  capacities 
for  big-game  animals  such  as  deer  and  elk,  and  the  competition  that  exists 
between  various  kinds  of  wildlife  and  domestic  stock  are  being  studied. 

6 .  Investigations  of  Diseases  of  Uildlife  (Other  Than  Fur  Animals  and 
Birds) .--Under  this  project  investigations  on  diseases  of  wildlife,  such  as 
rabbits,  hares,  big  game,  and  other  species,  are  conducted.  This  work  is 
done  largely  in  the  field  where  outbreaks  are  reported,  and  the  examination 
of  specimens  and  material  are  made  in  our  pathological  laboratories.  In¬ 
vestigations  are  made  to  learn  definitely  the  causes  of  specific  ailments  tak¬ 
ing  an  important  toll  from  valuable  species  in  the  field  and  where  animals  are 
maintained  naider  controlled  conditions.  The  objects  of  the  project  are  to 
determine  the  exact  cause  and  nature  of  the  disea.se  and  to  develop  such 
methods  of  control  as  may  be  practiccully  applied. 


(e)  GOIITROL  01  PBSDATORY  AlilkALS  MB  IHJURIOUS  RODEI'ITS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $600,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  600 , 000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

( Estimated) 

1.  Investigations  of  methods  of 

control  for  predatory  animals 
and  injurious  rodents . 

2.  Control  of  injurious  rodents- 

3.  Control  of  predatory  animals. . . . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation . 

$32,489 

226,623 

340,370 

518 

$31,000 

231,000 

338,000 

$31,000 

231,000 

338,000 

600,000 

600,000 

600 , 000 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

PuLlic  Resolution  No.  128  (74th  Congress)  approved  June  24,  1936 
(49  Stat.,  p.  1913),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
land  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  including  present  structures  thereon,  for  the 
estahlishment  of  a  game-management  supply  depot  and  laboratory  and  to  con¬ 
struct  thereon  additional  "buildings  or  repair  those  now  on  the  land. 

Changes  in  language  of  this  appropriation  are  requested  in  order  that 
authorization  may  "be  given  to  use  such  funds  as  may  he  available  to  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  the  buildings  of  the  supply  depot  at  Pocatello  and  to  use 
the  appropriation  for  the  purchase  and  handling  of  supplies  for  distribution 
to  other  projects  —  the  cost  to  be  adjusted  by  transfer  of  funds  from  such 
projects.  The  appropriation  will  then  read  as  follows: 

Control  of  predatory  animals  and  injurious  rodents: 

Eor  investigations,  demonstrations,  and  cooperation  in  de¬ 
stroying  animals  injurious  to  agriculture,  horticulture, 
forestry,  animal  husbandry,  and  wild  game;  and  in  protecting 
stock  and  other  domestic  animals  through  the  suppression  of 
rabies  and  other  diseases  in  predatory  wild  animals;  and  for 
construction,  repairs,  additions,  and  installations  in  and 

a.bout  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  gajiie  management  supply 
depot  and  la.boratory  ak  Pocatello,  Idaho,  including  the  nur- 
chase,  transportation,  and  haudling  of  supplies  and  ma.terials 
for  distribution  from  said  depot  to  other  projects,  in  accord¬ 
ance  vfith  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  June  24,  1936 
(49  Stat.  p.  1913),  $600,000. 

The  game -management  supply  depot,  enlarged  to  handle  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  entire  Bureau,  is  a  continuation  of  the  bait-mixing  station 
established  vdth  and  financed  by  frmds  for  predatory  animal  and  rodent  con¬ 
trol.  This  station  was  started  in  1927  by  the  local  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Biological  Survey  to  serve  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Since  that  time  it  has  enlarged  its  sphere  of  service  until  during  the  fiscal 
year  1935  it  shipped  approximately  2,500,000  pounds  of  scientifically  pre- 
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pared  "bait  to  thirty-four  States  for  the  control  of  rodents.  Prede-tory- 
animal  traps  have  heeri  purchased  and  shipped  to  Pocatello  in  carload  lots 
for  distrihution  from  that  point.  Pocket-gopher  probes  and  automobile 
trailers  have  been  manufactured  at  the  plant,  and  large  quantities  of  surplus 
Army  supplies  have  been  concentrated  at  that  point  for  distribution  to  the 
various  western  States  to  carry  on  predatory-animal  and  rodent  control  field 
operations.  It  is  now  proposed  to  enlarge  the  station  and  make  its  benefits 
avcuilable  to  other  activities  of  the  Bu.roau  a.nd  to  cooperating  cogencies. 

WOEK  UPPER  THIS  APPROPHIATIOH 

Gene ral.  —  Investigations  and  experiments  are  conducted  to  determine 
and  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  bringing  under  control  on  national 
forests  and  other  areas  of  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  on  State,  Territorial, 
and  privately-owned  lands,  mountain  lions,  ?folves,  coyotes,  bobcats,  prairie 
dogs,  gophers,  ground  squirrels,  jack  rabbits,  and  other  animals  injurious 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry,  wild  game  animals, 
fur-bearing  animals,  and  birds  and  for  the  protection  of  stock  and  other 
domestic  animals  through  the  suppression  of  disease  carried  by  predatory  or 
other  wild  animals.  Campaigns  for  the  conti’ol  of  such  animals  are  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  States,  individuals,  and  public  and  priva.te  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions. 

Prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels,  and  other  rodents  cause  great  losses 
to  farm  crops  and  forage,  and  coyotes,  mountain  lions,  wolves,  and  bobcats 
each  year  kill  livestock,  game,  and  poultry  throughout  the  western  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Rats  destroy  foodstuffs  and  spread  disease  in  the 
cities  and  rural  sections  of  the  entire  United  States,  particularly  the 
East  and  South. 

1.  Investigations  of  Methods  of  Control  for  Predatory  Animals  and 
Injurious  Rodents. — Under  this  project  important  investigations  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  scientifically  determine  and  improve  methods  of  controlling  preda¬ 
tory  animals  and  injurious  rodents.  A  laboratory  is  maintained  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  ond  four  field  investigators  are  engaged  in  this  vrork  in  different 
sections  of  the  Uest.  Experiments  rnd  tests  are  conducted  in  the  field 

and  laboratory  to  develop  methods  of  control  that  will  be  pra.cticaA,  econom¬ 
ical,  and  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  result  in  a  minimum  of  danger  to 
harmless  or  valuable  species  of  wildlife.  Investigations  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  scientific  methods  of  control  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  field  operations,  and  it  is  necessary  that  research  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  conditions  and  requirements. 

2,  Control  of  Injurious  Rodents. — Rodent-control  work  is  conducted 
under  cooperative  agreements  with  States,  counties,  livestock  and  farm 
associations,  and  individuals.  The  depredations  of  rodent  pests  such  a.s 
prairie  dogs,  jack  rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  pocket  gophers,  and  brov/n 
rats  result  in  serious  losses  annually  to  forage  and  farm  products  and  in 
many  areas  are  the  primary  and  contributing  factors  in  serious  soil  erosion. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  being  called  upon  to  a  greater  extent  each  year 

to  supervise  extensive  rodent-control  operations  on  lands  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Porest  Service,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  Soil  Conserve.- 
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tion  Service,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Indicji  Service,  the 
Division  of  Grazing,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment;  the  Resettlement  Administration;  as  well  as  on  refuges  administered 
hy  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  These  agencies  are  now  carrying  on 
the  work  largely  with  emergency  funds,  hut  it  is  anticipated  that  control 
work  will  he  continued  hy  the  majority  of  the  organizations  from  regular 
funds  vfhen  emergency  appropriations  are  no  longer  available  and  that  rodent 
control  may  in  the  future  he  financed  from  grazing  fees  collected  from 
areas  of  public  domain  under  administration  as  grazing  districts  and  from 
funds  allotted  for  soil-conserving  purposes. 

3.  Control  of  Predatory  Animals. — Under  this  project  a  program  of 
work  is  carried  on  for  the  control  of  coyotes,  bobcats,  mountain  lions, 
wolves,  and  other  predators  in  areas  where  their  depredations  cause  great 
loss  to  livestock,  game,  and  poultry.  Tlie  Federal  Government  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  obligation  in  the  control  of  predatory  animals  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  breed  and  range  largely  on  Federally-owned  lands,  including 
national  forests,  Indian  reservations,  and  the  public  domain.  Private 
ranchers  are  -onable  to  cope  with  the  situation  to  provide  funds  to  control 
these  pests  on  the  vast  areas  of  public  lands  scattered  throughout  the  Uest. 

Uolf  depredations  to  the  reindeer  herds  in  Alaska  have  become  so 
severe  that  the  Bureau  has  found  it  necessa-ry  to  lend  some  assistance. 
Through  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the  Reindeer  Service  and  the  Indian 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  one  of  the  Biological  Survey's 
experts  was  assigned  to  Alaska  on  August  1,  1936. 

EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

Direct  Allotment 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (Public  Uorks  allotment 
transferred  from  Forest  Service)  : 

Rodent  control  on  national  forests . 

•  $679 

(f)  PROTECTION  OF  MIGRATORY  BIRDS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $300,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  315,000 

Increase .  15,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMEl'lT 


Proj  ects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Enforcement  activities  ■'under 
the  Migra-tory  Bird  Treaty 

Act . 

$175,032 

14 , 489 

31,868 

1,589 

$220,000 

29 ,000 

51,000 

$235,000 

29 , 000 

51 , 000 

4  $15,000(1) 

2.  Enforcement  activities  -under 
the  TiR.eey  ^r.f. . 

3.  Investigations  of  the  distri¬ 
bution,  migration,  and  ab-und- 
ance  of  migratory  game  and 
other  birds  protected  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. . . . 

Unobligated  balauce . 

Tota.l  a.pprnpTW  a.ti  ne . . 

222,978 

300 , 000 

— 

315,000 

-t  15,000(1) 

INCPRASS 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $15,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  vfith 
Mexico  for  the  lorotoction  of  migro.tor:/  lirds  and  game  mammals.  On  April  30, 
1936  0,  convention  iDetween  the  United  States  O-nd  the  United  Mexican  States 
for  the  protection  of  raigrrtory  birds  and  game  mammals  wa.s  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  An  amendment  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Tr..aty  Act  to 
make  the  convention  effective  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  botveon 
the  two  governments  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  on 
June  20,  1936  (49  Stat.  p.  1555). 

Under  the  convention  bet?feen  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  two 
governments  agree  to  protect  birds  which  migrate  between  the  tero  countries 
in  order  to  permit  their  utilization  rationally  for  purposes  of  sport, 
food,  commerce,  and  industry.  Also,  under  this  convention,  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  agree  to  prohibit  the  transportation  over  the  Mexican  border  of  migra¬ 
tory  birds  and  game  mammals,  dead  or  alive,  their  parts  or  products,  with¬ 
out  a  permit  of  authorization  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the-  governj'a(3nt 
of  each  country.  Under  this  convention  and  the  Act  makixig  it  effective, 
the  Biological  Survey,  as  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  our  Government 
properly  fulfills  its  obligations  to  Mexico  in  the  protection  of  migratory 
birds  and  game  mammals. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Biological  Survey  to  'Adequately  take  care 
of  this  additional  work  with  funds  available  at  present.  Additio;na,l  per¬ 
sonnel  must  be  provided  to  prevent  illegal  internationa.l  shipment  of  pro¬ 
tected  species  aud  to  fulfill  our  other  obliga.tions  \inder  the  convention 
with  Mexico.  The  $15,000  recommended  is  the  minimum  amount  required  by 
the  Bureau  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 


J 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

Thv'-  langur.ge  of  this  p<"ro.grr\ph  has  heen  amplified  to  include  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Act  approved  June  20,  1936  (49  Stat.  p.  1555),  amending  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (U.S.C.,  title  16,  secs.  703-711), 
to  extend  and  adapt  its  provisions  to  the  convention^hetween^ the  United 
States  and  the  United  Mexican  States  for  the  protection  of  migratory  Birds 
and  game  mammals,  concluded  at  the  City  of  Mexico  Eehruary  /,  1^36* 


UORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  enacted  By  Congress  July  3,^1918  to  carry 
into  effect  th.o  treaty  witBi  Great  Britain  for  the  protection  of  Birds 
migrating  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  Act  approved  June 
20,  1936  (49  Stat.,p.  1555)  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention^  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Mexican  States  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  Birds  and  game  mammals;  the  enforcement  of  the  so-called  Lacey  Act 
as  amended  By  the  Act  of  June  15,  1935;  and  the  administration  of  Section  1 
of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1900  relating  to  the  introduction,  distrioution, 
preservation,  and  restoration  of  wild  Birds  and  the  collection  and  puBlica- 
tion  of  useful  information  as  to  their  propagation,  use,  and  preservation. 


Uork  under  ttie  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  includes  the  determination 
of  open  and  closed  seasons  for  migratory  game  Birds  and  the  maintenance  of^ 
a  force  of  game-management  agents  tlirougliout  tlie  country  for  tne  protection 
of  migra.tory  game  and  non-game  species.  Investigations  a.re  made  of  the 
aBundance,  migra.tory  movements,  and  conditions  which  a.ffect  ducks,  geese, 
and  other  migratory  Birds  protected  under  tne  Migratory  Bird  Tret  .ty  Act. 


The  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  a.s  ‘^mended  By  Act  of  June  15,  l»/35,  pro- 
hiBits  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  Birds  and  mammals  which 
may  Be  injurious  to  agriculture  or  horticulture;  provides^for  regulating 
the  entry  of  other  foreign  wild  mammals  and  Birds  into  tliis  country ,  and 
prohiBits  the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  game  and  wild 
animals  killed  or  shipped  in  viola-tion  of  local  laws. 


1 .  Enforcement  Activities  under  the  Migrator^'_Bipd-JJlTc3^-^Z_Mi- • 

Under  tiie  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  witli  Great  Britain  and  the  convention 
Between  tiie  Unit>i:d  States  and  Mexico,  the  Department  of  Agriculture^  is 
charged  witLi,  the  enforcement  of  Eederal  laws  protecting  Birds.  Drainage 
projects,  af?;ri cultural  and  commercial  development,  and  drouth  conditions 
have  greatly  diminished  the  Breeding,  resting,  and  feeding  grounds  of^many 
species  of  migratory  Birds,  particularly  waterfowl.  Uitii  the  diminution 
in  the  numBcr  of  acres  of  wild-Bird  haBitat  there  has  Been  a  proportionate 
increased  concentration  of  Birds  in  the  remaining  areas,  with  the  result 
that  hunters  have  found  it  easier  each  year  to  locate  large  nuaBcrs  of^ 
wild  fowl  for  tlie  pumose  of  hunting  them.  The  necessity  for  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  has  increased  accordingly,  in 
order  to  protect  the  Birds  from  violaticns  of  the  law  during  ttie  open  seasons 
and  to  give  them  adequate  protection  on  their  Breeding  and  feeding  grounds, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  illegal  slaughter  By  market  hunters. 
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Under  the  present  system  of  Federal  game-laTr  enforcement,  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  eight  regions,  and  a  Regional  Director  directs  the 
activities  of  law-enforcement  personnel  within  each  region.  The  field 
force  includes  33  U.  S.  game-management  agents,  who  enforce  the  Federal 
game  laws  in  their  respective  districts  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
force  of  officers  is  augmented  hy  about  24  U.  S.  deputy  gar.ie-r.;anagomcnt 
agents  employed  for  the  most  part  for  a  period  of  six  months  during  the  open 
hunting  season  and  while  the  migratory  birds  are  wintering  in  this  country. 
These  deputy  agents  are  divided  into  mobile  squads  of  from  two  to  four 
m.en  and  are  assigned  to  duty  where  their  services  are  most  needed. 

2.  Enforcement  Activities  under  the  Laney  Act. — The  Biological 
Survey  is  changed  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act  (U.  S.  C. ,  title 
18,  secs.  391-394),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  15,  1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp. 

I,  title  18,  secs.  392-394),  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  wild  birds 
and  mrimnals  vfhich  nay  be  injurious  to  agriculture  or  horticulture,  and  to 
enforce  the  provision  prohibiting  the  transportation  in  interstate  conrocrcc, 
by  any  means  ’whatever,  of  game  killed  or  shipped  in  viol'^tion  of  loca.l  laws. 
The  suppression  of  illegal  interstate  shipments  of  wild  animals  or  parts 
thereof  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  various  States  and  is  of  groat 
value  in  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  supplies  of  fur  animals  and  gene. 

The  records  of  fur  dealers,  express  comipanies,  etc.,  are  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  of  such  illegal  shipments  with  a  viev/  to 
prosecution.  If  it  were  not  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Federal  personnel 
engaged  in  this  pa.rticular  work,  the  m.aintcnance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
beaver  and  other  highly  valu-^’ble  fur  aninaUs  would  be  greatly  endangered. 
Inspection  service  maintained  al  principal  ports  of  entry  f^r  the  purpose 

of  stopping  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  injurious  species  of  wild 
bird's  and  mai.mads  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  he  rticulturi  st . 

3.  Investigations  of  the  Distribution,  Migration,  and  Abundance  of 
Migrator?/  Game  and  Other  Birds  Protected  by  the  Liigratory  Bird  Treaty  Act .  -  - 
Investigation  of  the  adondance ,  distribution,  and  migration  of  Forth  American 
game  and  other  birds  for  the  piirpose  of  determining  accuratel?/  the  limits 

of  their  breeding  and  wintering  ranges,  times  of  migration,  flyways,  and 
routes  to  and  from  breeding  and  wintering  qua.rters,  together  with  the 
changes  in  these  ranges  and  routes  that  are  brought  about  by  natural  causes 
or  the  works  of  man,  are  conducted  under  this  project.  The  possession  of 
such  knowledge  is  vital  to  a  sound  regulatory  po'lic?/  concerning  the  gane 
species. 

Through  the  services  of  volunteer  cooperators,  aided  and  directed 
by  professional  biologists  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  there  is  collected 
each  year  information  relative  to  the  various  species  of  native  birds. 

This  is  accomplished  by  special  work  in  the  field  by  Bo-reau  employees,  by 
the  reports  of  observers,  by  the  wrk  of  about  2,000  banding  stations 
scattered  over  the  LTnited  States  and  Canada,  and  by  the  compilation  of 
material  published  in  contemporary  literature.  Range  maps  arc  prepared 
from  these  data  and  reports  are  published  on  the  different  groups,  while 
annual  studies  of  the  status  of  migratory  waterfowl  are  the  basis  for  the 
regulatory  action  of  the  Department  governing  the  taking  of  those  birds 
for  food  and  sport. 
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(g)  EI^lPORGMEl'TT  OR  ALASKA  GAl/iE  LAW 


Approprintion  Act,  1937 .  $130,798 

Budget  Estimc-te,  1938  .  130 , 798 


PROJECT  STATEMEI'IT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

( Estima.ted) 

Enforcement  of  Alaska  Game  L-'^w.  .  . 

Unobligated  ba.lance . . 

To  tal  app ropriation . 

$96,075 

521 

$130,798 

$130,798 

96,596 

130,798 

130,798 

WORK  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 


The  Alaska  Game  Law,  approved  January  13,  1925,  was  enacted  to  give 
greater  protection  to  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  Territory,  including  game 
animals,  land  fur  animals,  and  hirds,  which  constitute  a  national  rather 
than  a  local  concern.  Under  this  Act  was  established  the  Alaska  Game  Com¬ 
mission  of  five  memhers,  one  from  each  of  the  four  Judicial  divisions,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  terras  of  four  years. 

The  fifth  member  of  the  Commission,  ?fho  acts  as  executive  officer,  is  the 
chief  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  resident  in  Alaslca. 

The  Alaska  Game  Commissioners  meet  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
digesting  the  great  number  of  statements,  petitions,  and  requests  sent  in 
by  residents  of  the  Territory,  and  after  balancing  these  data  with  the 
reports  of  the  warden  personnel,  proceed  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  recommendations  form  the  basis  of  changes 
in  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Territorial  wildlife.  These  regulations 
become  effective  90  days  after  publication  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  586,000 
square  miles,  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  continental  United  States  and 
nearly  equals  in  extent  the  combined  area  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Alaska  is  rich  in  wildlife  resources  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  game  regions  of  the  world  for  wilder¬ 
ness  game  animals,  and,  in  addition,  produces  vast  numbers  of  fur  animals, 
both  of  which  contribute  to  the  food  and  economic  benefits  of  the  residents, 
including  the  natives,  who  depend  to  a  la.rge  extent  upon  those  resources 
for  their  existence.  Included  among  the  game  ''^nima.ls  found  in  the  Territory 
are  moose,  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat,  Sitkan  deer,  large  brown 
and  grizzly  bear,  Olympic  elk,  and  transplanted  American  bison  and  Greenland 
muskox.  The  large  brown  and  grizzly  bears  of  Alaska  are  the  largest  car¬ 
nivorous  animaUs  in  the  world  and  their  perpetuation  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  The  big-game  animals  of  Alaska  produce  an  average  annual  income 
as  a  source  of  meat  supply  amounting  to  about  $570,000.  A  further  revenue 
is  derived  from  non-resident  hunters,  of  whom  about  200  annually  visit  the 
Territory  to  hunt  and  photograph  the  game,  and  v;hile  there  each  hunter 
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spends  approximately  $1,250  for  transportation,  guides,  p-'Ckors’  suiDplios, 
etc.,  making  a  total  income  from  this  source  of  adout  $250,000  a.  year. 

The  land  fur  animals  include  heaver,  muskrat,  marmot,  squirrel, 
several  species  of  fox,  lynx,  marten,  mink,  v?easel,  land  otter,  wolverine, 
polar  hear,  hlack  hear,  including  its  hrovn  and  blue  (or  glacier  hear) 
color  variations,  wolves,  coyotes,  and  hares.  The  wildlife  resource  show¬ 
ing  the  largest  visible  cash  return  is  the  fur  animal  population,  which 
during  the  past  ten  years  ha.s  produced  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  the  residents  of  the  Territory. 

Most  of  the  migratory  game  birds  using  the  Pa.cific  coast  flyvrays 
come  from  the  vast  breeding  and  nesting  areas  of  the  Territory,  and  many 
species  found  breeding  in  Alaska  are  not  known  to  breed  elsewhere  on  the 
continent.  Such  unusual  and  valuable  forms  as  the  Emperor,  cackling, 
white-fronted,  Hutchins' ,  and  white-cheeked  geese  and  black  brant  rear 
their  broods  in  Alaska.  Hhistling  sv;an  and  sandhill  cranes  nest  commonly 
in  the  areas  along  the  tundra  behind  the  Bering  and  Arctic  seacoast. 
Thousands  of  mallards,  pintails,  baldpates,  green-winged  teal,  sca.up ,  and 
other  ducks  lea.ve  Alaska  each  fall  to  furnish  shooting  for  sportsmen  of 
the  States,  their  routi^s  of  migration  and  their  early  departure  from  the 
Territory  resulting  in  only  a.  figurative  handful  being  killed  by  Alrskans. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  larger,  more  important  shorebirds,  such  as  curlews, 
godwits,  golden  and  black-bellied  plovers,  yellovrlegs,  TTilson  snipe,  turn- 
stones,  dowitchers,  and  sandpipers  find  ideal  nesting  areas  there.  Three 
varieties  of  ptarmugan  and  five  of  grouse  are  native  to  Alaska  and  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  food  supply  of  the  residents. 

To  these  valuable  wildlife  resources  of  the  Territory  the  Alaska 
Game  Law  furnishes  Federal  protection  and  at  the  saa'ae  time  gives  the  locsil 
residents  a  voice  in  the  conservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  species 
through  representation  by  the  Alaska  Game  Commissioners. 

The  exceedingly  valuable  ?dldlife  resources  of  Alaska  can  not  be 
maintained  for  posterity  exce|)t  by  the  work  of  the  Alaska  Gaurie  Commission 
through  its  limited  force  of  tv^elve  full-time  wardens.  These  wardens 
annually  travel  many  thousands  of  miles  by  snow  shoe,  dog  team,  river  boat, 
patrol  vessel,  commercial  steamier,  and  airplane.  The  Commission  maintains 
a  fleet  of  nine  boats  ranging  in  size  from  a  114-foot  sea-going  motorship 
to  small  boats  for  patrolling  rivers  and  inland  v^aterways. 

The  gross  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1936  from  licenses,  fines, 
and  forfeitures  wore  $28,468.68.  As  pi-ovided  by  the  AlaskcW  Gaane  Lr.w, 
fifty  percent  of  this  sum  was  covered  into  tlu'  Treasury  as  "Miscellaneous 
Receipts"  and  fifty  percent  v;as  tinned  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Territory 
for  the  Territorial  School  Fund. 


(h)  LAIHTEHAI'IGE  OF  MAiviMAL  AHB  BIRD  RESERVATIdHS 


Appropriation  Act ,  1937 .  $335,772 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  450,000 

Increase .  114 , 228 
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PSOJECT  STATEIViENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Maintenance  of  mammal  reserva¬ 
tions  . 

$68,509 

11,743 

33,504 

16,327 

2.886 

$120,027 

162,245 

35 , 500 

18,000 

$135,027 

261,473 

35,500 

18,000 

+  $15,000(1) 

+  99,228(2) 

2.  Ma,intenance  of  bird  refuges... 

3.  Maintenance  of  Upper  Mississ¬ 

ippi  River  Uildlife  Refuge. . . 

4.  Ma.intenance  of  Bear  River 

Migratory  Bird  Refuge . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation . 

132,969 

335,772 

450,000 

+  114,228 

IPG  PEASES 

The  increase  of  $114,226  in  this  item  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $15,000  for  maintenance  of  three  largo  now  game 
reservations. — Throe  new  game  ranges  which  will  he  read}/  for  administration 
in  1938 — the  Desert  G-ame  Range  (Lincoln  and  Clark  Counties,  llevada)  ,  with 
an  area  of  2,022,000  acres;  the  Gaheza  Prieta  Game  Range  (Pima  and  Yuma 
Counties,  Arizona),  1,900,000  acres;  and  the  King  of  Arizona  Game  Range 
(Maricopa  and  Yuma.  Counties  Arizona),  1,500,000  acres.  The  Desert  Game 
Range  was  established  hy  Executive  Order  of  May  20,  1936  in  comiection 
?/ith  the  organization  of  grazing  districts  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 

and  the  other  tvro*  ranges  are  in  the  process  of  establishment.  The  wild¬ 
life  and  grazing  resources  of  these  vast  preserves  must  be  surveyed  and 
plans  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Grazing  Division  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  management  of  v/ildlife  and  grazing  interests. 

There  arc  no  fionds  now  available  for  the  administra,tion  of  these  refuges, 
v/hich  are  located  in  remote  areas,  and  it  vrill  be  necessary  to  employ 
personnel  and  provide  equipment  for  their  efficient  protection  and  ackiinis- 
trn,tion.  Seven  additional  ranges  for  big  g.omo  and  other  wildlife;  on  the 
public  domain  in  the  States  of  Arizona,,  California,  Colorado,  Montana., 

ITew  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Uyoming  are  also  in  process  of  e stcublishment . 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $99,228  for  maintenance  of  additionad.  bird- 
refuge  areas. — At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1938,  it  is  anticipa.ted 
that  the  Bureau  vail  be  acquiring,  developing,  and  maintaining  a  total  of 
196  refuges  under  this  project,  with  an  area  of  approximately  five  million 
acres,  requiring  an  annual  maintenance  allotment  averaging  .$4,000  for  each 
refuge.  The  increase  requested  will  provide  an  allotment  averaging  only 
$1,334  per  refuge.  The  196  refuges  fall  into  three  main  classes;  primary 
refuges  of  from  20,000  to  166,000  acres,  secondary  refuges  comprised  of 
nesting,  feeding,  and  wintering  projects,  having  an  acreage  of  from  10,000 
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to  18,000  acres,  each;  end  minor  refuges  from  5,000  to  7,500  acres,  uhich 
round  out  the  refuge  program  to  its  hest  degree  of  development  end  utility^ 
In  the  general  maintenance  of  the  refuges  under  this  project  arc  required 
new  personnel  for  new  refuges,  increo.sed  personnel  v/here  old  refuges  hevo 
been  extensively  enlarged,  general  physical  improvements  such  as  fencing, 
patrolling  towers,  headquarters  buildings,  extensive  seed  and  cover  plant¬ 
ings,  extensive  biological  rehabilitation  measures,  road  and  trail  develop¬ 
ment,  fire- suppression  measures,  predator  control,  and  other  activities  to 
satisfactorily  maintain  a  refuge  to  the  needs  of  wildlife.  The  Government 
has  an  investment  in  these  areas  of  approximately  twelve  million  dollars. 
TTith  the  great  increase  in  number,  size,  and  value  of  these  refuges  within 
the  po-st  t'.To  years  the  situation  has  become  acute.  The  nevi  refuges  ha.ve 
been  selected  because  of  their  suitability  as  natural  ha.bitats  for  migradory 
waterfo?rl.  It  is  now  the  Bure-au' s  responsibility  to  maintain  and  administer 
these  areas  so  th"t  the  greatest  possible  returns  may  be  secured  from  this 
investment . 


CHA1TG3S  Ih  LANGUAGE 

Since  the  ncume  of  the  Uichita  National  Forest  and  Game  Preserve  was 
changed  to  "Uichita  Mountains  Uildlife  Eefuge"  and  the  administration  of 
the  area  formally  transferred  to  the  Biological  Su.rvey  by  the  Agricp.ltp_ral 
Appro]priation  Act  of  June  4,  1936,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  "Uichita 
National  Forest  and  Game  Preserve,  to  constitp.te  and  be  designated  and  ad¬ 
ministered  as"  be  omitted  from  the  item  in  the  future.  Other  minor  changes 
simplifying  the  langua.ge  have  been  made. 


"■'OHK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — Fork  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  the  administra,- 
tion  of  wildlife  refuges  which  were  selected  for  their  suitability  for 
forms  of  wildlife  tha.t  had  become  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  or  where 
notable  colonies  of  birds  or  mamracals  requiring  protection  existed.  Seven 
big-game  preserves  have  been  esta,blished  '^nd  three  big-game  ranges  are 
in  the  process  of  establishment.  On  four  of  these  preserves  herds  of 
buffalo,  elk,  and  other  big-gamie  animals  are  maint-'^ined  under  fence.  The 
administration  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Uildlife  Refuge,  the  Boar 
River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge,  and  other  bird  refuges  is  carried  on  wnder 
this  appropriation.  The  administration  and  maintenance  of  tnese  refages 
consist  of  general  administration  of  the  refuges;  their  patrolling  and 
posting;  the  construction  of  improvements  thereon  when  funds  are  available, 
such  as  buildings;  fences;  dikes,  dans,  and  reservoirs  for  water  cohsox’va- 
tion;  watering  places  for  animals;  roads  and  trails,  etc.;  repair  of  such 
improvements;  raising  of  hay  and  the  feeding  of  big-game  animals;  propaga¬ 
tion  of  aquatic  food  plants  and  raising  of  grain  for  waterfowl;  reforesta¬ 
tion  and  fire  prevention  and  control;  removal  of  surplus  animals;  and  re¬ 
stocking  of  area.s  through  the  transfer  of  big-game  animals  from  other 
points.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Biological  Se.rvey  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  wildlife  on  these  refuges,  which  have  been  established  'under 
Acts  of  Congress  and  by  Executive  orders. 
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Animals  on  fenced  Big-Game  Proserves  Maintained  "by  the  Biological  Survey  ( a) 


Moun¬ 

tain 

sheep 

Deer 

Young  born  in  (c) 

calendar  year  1935 

Preserve 

Buf¬ 

falo 

Elk 

Ante¬ 

lope 

TJhi  te- 
tailed 

Mule 

(h) 

Total 

Buf¬ 

falo 

Ante¬ 

lope 

Moun- 

t  air- 
sheep 

National  Bison 
Range,  Montana 
Niobrara  Game 

486 

( d) 108 

-  - 

39 

(d)  38 

(d)l60 

831 

50 

-  - 

16 

Preserve , 
Nebraska . 

138 

(d)  39 

29 

6 

5 

217 

26 

3 

Sullys  Hill 

Game  Preserve , 
N.  Dak . 

21 

(d)  .31 

17 

69 

1 

TJichita  Mts. 

Pildlif  e 

Refuge,  Okla. . 

351 

(d)245 

—  — 

— 

(d)553 

—  — 

1249 

50 

Total . 

996 

(d)423 

29 

39 

J  r]T  714  :f(l'Tl65 

2366 

127 

3 

16 

(a)  TTith  exception  of  ycong  'bom,  fig'ares  are  as  of  Jime  30,  1936. 

("b)  Including  estimates. 

(c)  Young  of  elk  and  deer  omitted,  as  in  most  cases  only  estimates  could  "be 
made,  but  during  the  calendar  year  1935  approximately  76  elk  calves,  20 
mule  deer,  and  117  white-tailed  deer  favms  were  reported  on  the  preserves. 

(d)  Estimated. 


Texas  Longhorns 

There  are  also  121  Texas  longhorns  on  the  2'ichita  mountains  Uildlife 
Refuge,  Oklahoma,  and  6  of  these  animals  at  Iliobrara  Game  Preserve,  Nebraska. 
Twenty  calves  were  born  on  the  TJichita  Refuge  during  the  calendar  year  1935. 

1.  Maintenance  of  Mammal  Reservations. — Herds  of  buffalo  and  elk, 
and  in  some  instances  other  species,  are  maintained  in  fenced  pa.sto.res  on 
the  Bi  son  Range  .  Oiontana),  Sullys  Hill,(lIorth  Dakota.)  IT  i  ob  rara. ,  (Nebraska) 
and  T7i Chita.  (Oklahoma)  Refuges.  The  Tfichita  Refuge  was  established  in 
1905,  the  Bison  Range  in  1908,  Sullys  Hill  Preserve  in  1914,  and  the 
Niobrara  Preserve  in  1912,  The  original  priraa.ry  purpose  of  the  TJichita, 
the  Bison  Range,  and  the  Niobrara  Refuge  was  to  perpetuate  the  American 
bison,  or  'haffalo ,  and.-preserve  it  from  extinction.  This  animal  had  been 
exterminated  as  a  wild  species  throijghout  its  entire  range  and  only  com¬ 
paratively  fe^n  animals  remained  in  zoological  parks  and  private  herds. 

The  original  plan  contemplated  the  establishment  of  8  or  10  herds  londer 
Government  supervision  in  widely  sepa.rated  sections  of  the  range  of  the 
animals.  TJith  the  exception  of  the  small  herd  of  buffalo  at  the  Pisgah 
Game  Preserve  in  North  Carolina,  the  Biological  Survey,  with  the  transfer 
of  the  TJichita  to  its  jurisdiction,  now  administers  all  the  herds  of 
buffalo  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  establis'ned 
and  .maintained  until  July  1,  1935  the  herd  at  the  TJind  Cave  Gajne  Preserve 
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novf  -andor  tliu  administration  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  cotohlisiimont 
and  maintenance  of  these  herds  has  mot  with  gratifying  success,  and  surplus 
animals  can  now  he  supplied  to  zoological  parks,  State  preserves,  and  private 
breeders  to  meet  the  demand  for  animals  for  exliihition  and  hroeding  purposes. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  Indian  Service  has  been  furnished  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  sui^dIus  buffalo,  elk,  and  d:er  ¥/hich  have  been  butchered 
and  the  meat  distributed  to  needy  Indians  on  reservations  close  to  our  big 
game  projects. 


Hhcre  range  conditions  permit,  small  herds  of  elk,  deer,  and  in  some 
instances  mountain  sheep  and  antelope  are  maintained  on  these  preserves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Those  projects  have  proved  not  only  of  gruat 
value  from  educational  and  wildlife  conservation  standpoints  but  have  solved 
the  problem  of  perpetuation  of  the  bison  and  have  contributed  m.atcrially  to 
the  conservation  of  this  and  other  specie,  s  of  big-gam.e  animals  na.tivo  to 
this  country.  The  popularity  of  this  work  is  evidenced  by  the  large  nuambers 
of  tourists  and  others  who  annually  visit  those  projects  for  the  puiynse  of 
seeing  these  animals  in  their  natural  habitat.  Small  exhibition  herds  of 
buffalo,  elic,  and  deer  are  maintained  at  the  Sullys  Hill  Preserve,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recreational  featurus  at  that  point  which  annually  ahtract 
about  15,000  visitors  from  a  wide  area  in  North  Dakota  and  nearby  Stat.-s. 

The  21k  P.efuge  (TTyoming)  is  maintained  for  the  production  of  forage 
for  large  numbers  of  elk  in  the  southern  Yellowstone  herd  that  winter  in 
the  Jackson  Hole  region.  This  refuge  is  being  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
some  15,000  acres  and  the  lease  of  3,000  acres  of  privately  owied  lands 
under  the  special  appropriation  of  June  15,  1935  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  wildlife  refuges  and  by  the  addition  of  3,000  acres  of  public  domain  by 
Executive  Order.  This  project  v/as  inaugurated  in  1912.  The  Biological 
Siurvoy  has  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  meeting  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  winter  care  of  these  anima.ls  in  this  region.  It  has  long 
been  agreed  by  all  interests,  including  the  President's  National  EUc  Com¬ 
mission,  that  no  material  progress  could  be  made  in  a  permanent  solution 
of  those  problems  vdthout  the  acquisition  of  a  substanti-al  area,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  original  refuge  established  near  Jackson,  TTyoming.  The 
Jijne  15,  1935  appropriation  afforded  the  first  opjoortimity  to  carry  into 
effect  these  plans  of  long  standing.  It  i s  expected  that,  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  project,  the  elimination  of  coriipeting  liv,;stock,  and  the 
proper  development  and  organization  of  the  area,  difficulties  heretofore 
experienced  will  bo  greatly  decreased.  The  perpetuation  of  the  elk  hei'd 
is  of  national  interest,  and  no  single  project  for  the  past  decade  or  more 
for  the  conservation  of  wildlife  exceeds  the  im.portance  of  making  adequate 
provision  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  magnificent  herd  of  typicaJ.  American 
game  animals. 

The  Nichita  Mountahns  "Tildlife  Eefuge,  (Oklahoma)  ,  in  addition  to 
providing  for  the  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  Texas  longhorns,  affords  ex¬ 
tensive  ranges  for  deer,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens,  qua.il,  and  other 
species  of  upland  game.  The  30  or  more  lakes,  that  have  been  provided 
through  dams  and  water-control  structures  constructed  with  the  aid  of 
emergency  funds  and  CCC  Canps  that  have  been  stationed  in  the  area  since 
that  work  was  inaugu-rated,  are  proving  most  attractive  to  ducks,  geese, 
and  many  other  species  of  migratory  birds.  The  plUxi  for  this  rurca.  con- 
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templates  the  development  of  an  extensive  resetarch  center  r.nd  field  labor¬ 
atory  for  the  determination  of  problems  connected  with  the  perpetuation 
of  wildlife  under  natural  conditions.  The  results  of  this  r'.. search  will 
be  applicable  to  the  entire  Great  plains  region  of  tho  country  and,  with 
slight  modification,  to  tho  entire  Ilation. 

for  years  extensive  recreational  uses  have  been  made  of  a  portion 
of  this  preserve,  and  withtho  aid  of  CCC  work  about  one- third  of  the  area 
has  been  segregated  and  extensively  developed  for  recreational  purposes. 
Approximately  half  a  million  people  av^^il  themselves  annually  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  camping  and  other  recreational  activities  on  the  refuge.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  definitely  interested  in  tho  big-game  birds  and  other 
wildlife  on  the  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  research  program. 

The  original  Charles  Sheldon  Refuge  (iTevada)  ,  which  comprised 
34,180  acres,  has  been  supplemented  by  tho  withdra.wal  of  525,000  acres  of 
public  domain  by  Executive  Order  of  September  6,  1935,  in  connection  with 
the  organization  of  grazing  districts  under  the  Tcaylor  Act.  The  Hr rt 
Mountain  Game  Range  (Oregon),  (area  609,000  acres)  w'^s  set  aside  by  the 
same  order  and  T/ith  the  enlarged  Charles  Sheldon  Refuge  comprises  the 
summer  and  winter  ranges  of  large  nwjnbers  of  antelope  in  northwestern 
Nevada  and  southee-stern  Oregon.  These  areas  also  provide  protection 
for  large  numbers  of  deer,  sage  grouse,  and  other  species  of  upland  and 
migratory  game.  The  importance  of  these  projects  in  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  the  beautiful  plains  pronghorn  antelope,  which  so  recentD.y 
was  on  the  verge  of  extermination  over  large  portions  of  its  range,  can 
not  be  overemphasized.  For  the  past  decade  the  establishment  of  these 
areas  has  been  the  aim  of  conservationists  from  many  sections  of  tho 
counti-y  faiTiiliar  with  the  situation  confronting  the  perpetuation  of  these 
animals.  Much  work  must  be  done  in  appraising  the  game  animals  of  these 
regions,  the  grazing  resources,  and  the  development  of  plans  in  cooperation 
with  tho  Grazing  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  wildlife  and  the  livestock  interests  of  tho  Oorea. 

'The  Desert  Game  .Range  (area,  2,022,000  acres),  established  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  of  May  20,  1936,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  Nelson  Kooky 
Mountain  sheep  or  desert  bighorns,  and  the  proposed  Cabeza  Prieta-  (area. 
1,900,000  acres)  and  King  of  Arizona  (area,  1,500,000  acres)  Gare Kojige s 
are  also  for  different  species  of  rapidly  vanishing  desert  bighorns.  The 
estai-blisiiment  and  organization  of  these  hereditary  game  ranges  in  connection 
with  the  control  of  organized  grazing  throughout  the  Western  States  is  a 
conservation  program  of  the  first  magnitude.  Many  species  of  big-gamo  animals 
such  an  antelope,  the  several  species  of  bighorn  mount ''in  sheep,  elk,  deer, 
tho  several  s'pocies  of  quail,  grouse,  and  fur  animals,  ha.vo  reached  a  dis¬ 
tressingly  lo?/  ebb  for  the  lack  of  adequate  protection.  Seven  axTditiontal 
ranges  for  big  game  and  other  wildlife  life  on  the  public  domain  are  also 
in  the  xa^’oeess  of  establishment  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  California, 

Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Were  this  opportunity  to 
establish  these  hereditary  ranges  to  be  neglected,  the  extermination  of  many 
of  these  species  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  and  tho  results  in- 
evitable»  These  vrildlife  resources  are  of  great  value  to  the  western  section 
of  the  country  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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2.  Maintenance  of  Bird  Rc-fuges. — TiTork  -under  this  project  consists 
of  rehabilitating,  developing,  and  administering  areas  that  ha^vc  been  set  aside 
prima.rily  for  migratory  waterfov/1  and  other  birds.  The  work  includes  patrol¬ 
ling  and  posting  ref-uges;  construction  of  improvements  when  funds  Cure  avaul- 
ablo,  such  as  buildings,  fences,  dikes,  dam.s,  and  reservoirs  for  water  con¬ 
servation  and  roads  and  trails  where  necessary;  propagation  of  aquatic  food 
plants  and  raising  of  grain  for  waterfowl;  reforestation  and  fire  prevention 
and  control;  biological  rehabilitation  of  ref-uge  areas;  and  other  work  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  protection  and  increase  of  the  various  species  frequenting  the 
refuges. 

Among  the  more  important  refuges  administered  or  to  be  administered 
under  this  project  are  the  White  River  Refuge,  Arkansas  (110,000  acres), 
protecting  one  of  the  greatest  winter  concentra.tion  areas  of  mallards  in 
the  United  States;  Sacramento  Refuge,  California  (10,775  acres),  a,  greo.t 
goose  wintering  area;  the  Delta  and  Sabine  Lake  Refuges  in  Louisiana 
(39,207  and  137,233  acres,  respectively),  wintering  refuges  of  increasing 
importance;  the  Seney  Marsh  Refuge,  Michigan  (85,000  aurcs)  ,  an  important 
black-mallard  producing  area;  Red  Rock  Lakes  Refuge,  Montana,  (25,000  a.cres)  , 
an  excellent  duck-nesting  anea.  and  one  of  the  few  remaining  nesting  planes 
of  the  trumpeter  swan  in  the  United  States;  Lake  Mattamuskeet  Refuge,  ilorth 
Caroli'na  (50,580  acres),  the  most  important  goose  and  swan  wintering  area 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast;  the  Upper  and  Lower  Souris  Refuges,  ITorth  Dakota 
(30,500  and  50,000  acres,  respectively),  the  greatest  nesting  restoration 
to  date;  the  Lake  Malheur-Blitzen  Valley  Refuge,  Oregon  (161,610  acres), 
a  restoration  of  the  greatest  waterfowl  area  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 
Sand  Lake  Refuge,  South  Dakota  (20,303  acres),  a  large  scale  restoration 
project. 


To  the  extent  that  emergency  funds  have  permitted,  an  extensive  de¬ 
velopment  program  has  been  initiated  and  in  some  cases  completed,  involving 
further  impo-undment  of  water,  erection  of  nesting  islands,  food  -plantings, 
reforestation,  reduction  and  control  of  fire  hazards,  building  of  patrol 
roabLs  and  lanes,  erection  of  patrol  towers  and  stock-proof  fencing,  control 
of  predators,  water-table  investigrutions ,  sirdcing  of  artesian  wells,  flood 
irrigation,  and  many  other  rehabilitation  antivities.  On  one  of  the  ref-uges 
thus  rehabilitated  more  than  500  pairs  of  nesting  birds  were  counted  on 
2,000  acres  of  land  during  the  1935  breeding  season. 

3.  Mauntenance  of  Upuer  Mississiu-pi  River  Tfildlife  Refuge. — This 
refuge  wa„s  established  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  J-une  7,  1924  (U.  S.  C. 
title  16,  secs.  721-731),  authorizing  a^  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  overflow  area  of  the  Mississippi  Paver  in 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  between  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  and  Wabasha,  Minnesota,  a  distance  of  approximately  300  miles. 
Approximately  146,900  acres  have  been  acquired  for  ref-uge  purposes.  The 
administration  of  this  project  includes  the  supervision  and  i-ntensive  patrol 
of  the  area  to  protect  its  abundant  wildlife;  to  prevent  deforestation  and 
despoliation;  to  prevent  and  suppress  forest  fires;  to  regulate  and  super¬ 
vise  -under  a  permit  system  as  much  recreational  and  sociad  usage  of  the  a.rea 
as  is  compatible  with  the  wildlife  purposes  of  the  area;  to  supervise  public 
shooting  grounds;  to  propagate,  disseminate,  and  preserve  aquatic  plants  which 
a.re  important  in  the  production  of  waterfowl  food;  to  detect  and  reduce 
pollution  a.s  far  as  possible;  to  raise  la.rge  quantities  of  small  grains  as 
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supplementary  foods  for  the  early  ^ring  concentrations  of  waterfovfl  in 
this  area,  which  occur  in  literally  hundreds  of  thousands;  to  talce  over 
and  develop  the  lands  acquired  hy  the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
Army  Engineers  Corps'  development  of  a  nine-foot  channel  in  the  Mississippi; 
to  assist  State  conservation  officers  in  general  enforcement  on  the  area; 
to  supervise  the  sale  of  excess  products,  such  as  timber,  grazing,  and 
forage  production;  and  to  do  all  things  contributory  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  great  refuge  in  the  interest  of  wildlife  conservation  and  production. 

4.  Maintenance  of  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. — The  esta.blish- 
mont  of  this  refuge,  which  includes  marsh  and  water  areas  totaling  56,255 
acres,  wa.s  urgently  advocated  by  game  officials,  sportsmen,  and  other  con¬ 
servationists  from  the  entire  United  States  to  eliminate  the  death  trajj  for 
migratory  and  other  birds  which  had  long  existed  in  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bear  River,  Gr''at  Salt  Lake,  UtO'.h,  and  which  in  certain  years  of  drought 
or  unfavorable  conditions  often  resulted  in  the  deo.th  of  from  150,000  to 
250,000  waterfowl  annually.  The  establishment  of  the  refuge  was  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  April  23,  1928  (U.  S.  C. ,  title  16,  sec.  690-690h).  It  is  one  of 
our  most  important  refuges  from  the  standpoint  of  breeding  and  reproducing 
migratoiy  vTaterfowl.  It  contains  the  greatest  single  concentration  of  red¬ 
head  and  cinnamon  tea.1  ducks  in  the  United  States  and  also  many  species  of 
other  waterfowl  and  migratory  shore  birds.  It  is  a  key  feeding,  nesting, 
and  restoration  concentration  point  for  the  waterfowl  in  the  Pacific  flyway. 

To  remove  the  formerly  existing  death  trn.p  here  and  to  greatly  enhance  and 
increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  this  area,  an  intricate,  massive  dike 
system  v^as  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  approximately  28,000  acres  of 
fresh  water,  divided  into  five  units.  Porty  percent  of  this  flooded  area 
was  allowed  to  be  used  as  public  shooting  grounds  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
establishing  the  refuge.  The  remainder  is  administered  as  an  inviolate 
sanctuary. 

The  administration  of  the  area  includes  the  maintenance  and  surfoning 
of  the  dikes  by  class  B  and  C  riprap  to  prevent  damage  by  wave  a.ction;  the 
ca.reful  opercation  of  control  gates  to  provide  the  proper  water  levels  for 
food  production,  nesting  safety,  and  the  release  of  flood  waters;  con¬ 
struction  of  patrol  roads  and  paths;  propagation  amd  dissemination  of  duck- 
food  plants;  reduction  of  predators  in  the  interest  of  increased  nesting; 
patrol  of  the  area  against  trespass  and  violation  of  refuge  and  migratory- 
bird  laws;  supervision  of  the  public  shooting  grounds;  and,  vdthin  recent 
years,  providing  study  facilities  for  the  large  numbers  of  wildlife  students, 
nature  lovers,  and  outdoor  and  sportsmen's  organizations  which  frequent 
this  great  wildlife  area. 


(i)  UTPEH  MISSISSIPPI  LIVER  UILDLIiL’,  REEUG-E 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  $18,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  -  -  - 

Decrease .  18 , 500 


fer. 
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PHOJECT  STAlEivIENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Acquisition  of  land  for  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Uild- 
life  Refuge . 

(a)$l,943 

(b)$18,500 

-$18,500(1) 

(a)  In  addition,  $7,334  was  obligated  froiti  "balances  of  prior-year  8.p)propriations . 
(d)  In  addition,  $16,666  was  o'bligated  from  "balances  of  prior-year  appropriations. 

DECREASE 

(l)  This  appropriation  item  is  omitted  for  1938. 


wORPI  Ul'IDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  o.ctivity  was  initio-ted  "by  specio.l  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jrme 
7,  1924,  which  authorized  -a  total  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Iruds  in  the  overflow  area  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  Illinois, 
Iow<a,  Minnesotr.,  and  PTiscoiisin  "between  Rock  Islaud,  Illinois,  rud  Ra.'baaha., 
Minnesota--a  distance  of  approximately  300  miles — for  the  purpose  of  esta'blish- 
ing  a  r;;fuge  for  vald  animals  and  "birds  and  for  the  conservation  of  mid 
flowers  and  aquatic  plants  (under  the  Department  of  Agriculture)  and  as  a 
refuge  and  "breeding  place  for  fish  and  other  aquatic  life  (under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce).  A  total  of  $910,838  has  "been  appropriated  to  date.  Land 
acquisition  has  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possi'ble  ■'onder  the  price  limitations 
of  the  Act  and  availa"ble  appropriations.  The  work  incident  thereto  includes 
the  examination  and  valuation  of  lands,  negotiations  with  tract  owners  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  agreements,  examination  of  titles, 
and  ""borndary  surveys  of  lands  "being  acquired.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1936  a  total  of  approximately  146,900  acres  ha-d  "been  acquired  for 
refuge  purposes. 

The  Nar  Deportment,  pursuant  to  the  development  of  a  nine-foot 
channel  in  the  upper  reaxhes  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  locks  and  dams  within  the  ar^a  previously  esteColi shed  for 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Refuge.  This  development  work  has  resulted  in 
changing  the  physical  conditions  of  the  lands  within  the  pool  areas  created  "by 
dam  const rncti on.  Lands  which  were  previously  overflowed  only  at  high  water 
stages  have  "been  and  are,  as  new  structures  are  erected,  "becoming  permanent¬ 
ly  flooded.  As  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  water  areas,  in  order  to 
effectively  administer  the  lands  previously  acquired  for  inclusion  in  this 
refuge,  it  will  "be  necessary,  ultimately,  to  purchase  additional  lands  "bor¬ 
dering  the  pools  created  and  planned. 


(j)  MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION  RJIIUGES 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  $79,753 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  79,753 
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PHOJSCT  STATSviSHT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimeated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1.  Administration  of  migratory  bird 

con  sn rva.ti  n ri  rofTigcp; . 

$30,280 

$22,700 

$22 , 700 

2.  Biological  investigations  and 

wildlife  management  of  are-as... 

4,759 

5,968 

5,968 

3.  Investigations  of  diseases  of 

bi rds . 

6,012 

14 , 900 

14,900 

4.  Examinations,  surveys,  and 

acquisition  of  refuge  land . 

28,908 

36,185 

36,185 

Unobligated  balance . 

6,551 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

Transferred  to  "Fur  Resources 

Investigations'.' . 

■i  1,000 

-  -  - 

_  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

77,510 

79,753 

79 , 753 

T70HK  UlTDSE  THIS  i^PROPRIATIOI'I 

General . — The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  Pehruary  18,  1929, 
(U.S.C.,  title  16,  secs.  715-715r)  authorized  a  10-year  program  for  the 
a stahlishment  of  a  national  system  of  refuges  for  the  conservation  and  per- 
petua-tion  of  waterfowl  and  other  migra.tory  hirds.  TJork  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  includes  the  maintenance  and  a-dministra-tion  of  refuge  ancas 
acquired  under  this  Act  and  the  development  of  such  areas  and  other  refuges 
the  elimination  of  loss  of  migratory  hirds  due  to  alkali-poisoning,  oil 
pollution,  disease,  or  other  causes;  biological  investigations  and  wild¬ 
life  mana-gement  of  refuges  and  other  areas;  and  examinations,  surveys, 
and  acquisition  of  land  and  water  for  migratory  bird  refuges  throughout 
the  United  States. 

1.  Administration  of  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Refuges. — Refuges 
acquired  or  established  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  are 
pa,rtly  adm.ini stered  under  this  project.  Full-time  refuge  managers  ane 
provided  at  the  Blackwa,tor  Refuge,  Maryland  (area,  8,500  acres);  Cape 
Remain  Refuge,  South  Carolina  (60,000  acres);  St.  Marks  Refuge,  Florida 
(35,000  acres);  Swanquarter  Refuge,  Forth  Carolina  (42,900  acres);  and 
Crescent  Lake  Refuge,  Nebraska,  (42,000  acres),  which  were  established  as 
breeding,  resting,  and  feeding  aneas  for  migratory  wekerfowl  and  other 
birds.  Fxtensive  developments  and  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
refuges  under  Public  Uorks  funds  and  vdth  the  aid  of  C.C.C.  camps*.  The 
maintenaiice  of  the  refuges  consists  of  their  patrol  for  the  enforcement  of 
refuge  acts  and  protection  against  fire;  planting  of  food  and  cover;  up¬ 
keep  of  engineering  improvements  and  buildings;  and  other  activities  tend¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  areas  a.s  migratory  bird  refuges. 

2.  Biological  Investig'^tions  and  Uildlife  Management  of  Aror,s. — 

The  object  of  this  project  is  to  inspect  and  determine  the  biological 
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suitability  of  wildlife  areas,  including  refuges  acquired  or  proposed;  to 
develop  suitable  game  and  wildlife  habitats;  and  to  establish  proper  wild¬ 
life  management  practices  that  will  give  the  maximum  population  of  desired 
forms  of  wildlife  consistent  with  biological  limitations  or  local  conditions. 
Field  parties  consisting  of  trained  botanists,  ornithologists,  or  wildlife 
technicians  equipped  for  the  collection  and  identification  of  aquatic,  marsh, 
and  upland  plants  and  animals  are  detailed  for  im^estigations  of  all  proposed 
or  unworked  areas.  Detailed  reports  on  specific  areas  are  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  with  appropriate  recommendations.  Kno’wn  management  practices  to 
develop  appropriately  the  various  areas  are  inaugurated  and  e^perimenta.l 
testing  is  made  of  untried  or  unknown  practices  vfhich  might  improve  food 
and  cover  requirements  under  varying  and  locad  conditions. 

3.  Investigations  of  Diseases  of  Birds. — Under  this  project  vrark  is 
conducted  on  diseases  attacking  migratory  ?faterfowl  and  upland  game  birds. 

The  excessive  losses  from  such  conditions  as  botulism,  lead  poisoning,  and 
parasitism  demand  continued  rese-arch  on  wa.terfowl  diseases.  Investigations 
on  botulism  are  to  be  continued  along  the  line  of  attempting  to  find  some 
means  of  reducing  losses  where  a  control  of  the  water  level  is  not  feasible. 
Continuation  of  the  research  on  non-toxic  shot  for  wild-fowling  is  to  be 
followed.  In  this  research  attempts  will  be  made  to  develop  a  practicable 
pellet  v/hich  will  not  retain  its  four!  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  an 
enduring  source  of  lead  poisoning  to  birds  eating  it. 

4 .  Examinations , _ Surveys,  and  Acquisition  of  Eefuge  Land . — Pot ent i al 

refuge  areas  are  examined  to  determine  those  best  adapted  biologically  for 
such  puip.oses.  Favorable  reports  are  follovnod  by  investigations  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  typos  of  land  and  their  extent,  the  soil  cover,  improvements,  etc., 
and  to  a,scertain  the  market  vaduo  of  those  tracts  under  considera.tion  for 
purchase,  Negotiations  with  the  owners  are  condeicted  to  reach  equitable 
price  a.groements  and  options  <are  secured.  Refuges  can  not  be  enquired  in 
any  State  until  the  State  ha,s  passed  enabling  legislation  consenting  to 

the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  Federal  Government.  Ho  purchase  can  be  made 
of  an  area  luntil  it  has  been  approved  bj."  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission.  Under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  more  than  4,000,000 
acres  in  141  proposed  refuge  sites  have  boon  examined  and  ownership  records 
compiled,  rpr  the  past  several  years  the  appropriations  have  been  inad¬ 
equate  to  permit  any  purcha-see  under  this  appropriation  but  examinations, 
appraisals,  surveys,  and  topographic  studies  and  map-making  ha-vo  been  carried 
on  by  the  small  force  retained  under  this  project. 


(k)  MIGRATORY  BIRD  COHSERVATICH  FUND 


Appropri'^tion  Act,  1937 .  $425,000  (a.) 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  425,000  (a) 


(a.)  The  above  amounts  are  the  estim-ated  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
Federal  hunting  stamps  for  the  fiscal  years  involved;  of  which  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  Act  for  1937  and  the  estimates  for  1938  provide  for  an 
advance  of  $125,000  from  the  Treasury  pending  deposit  of  hunting- stamp 
receipts.  This  advance  is  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  the  first  $125,000 
deposited  in  the  fund.  The  unobligated  balance  fromi  stamp  sales  in  prior 
fiscal  years  and  the  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  also  available 
for  expenditure. 
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PROJECT  STATMSET 


ProJ  ect  s 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1.  Administration  and  enforcement 
of  Migra.tory  TJaterfowl  Hunt¬ 
ing  Stamp  and  Migratory  Bird 

T realty  Acts . 

$75,972 

$47,453 

$42,500 

2.  Acquisition,  development,  and 
mauntonance  of  migra^tory- 
bird  refuges . 

475,428 

612,216 

382 . 500 

Total  obligations . 

551,400 

659,669 

425 , 000 

Plus  unobligated  balance  from 
prior  fiscal  year  held  a.s  a  re¬ 
serve  for  succeeding  fisca.l 
year . 

4  334,669 

+100,000 

+100,000 

Less  unobligated  balance  brought 
forward  from  prior  fiscal  year.  .  .  . 

-461,123 

-334,669 

-100,000 

Total  appropriation . 

424,945 

425,000 

425,000 

■JOEK  WIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  Migratory  TJaterfowl  Hunting '  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934 
(U.S.C, ,  title  16,  secs.  718-718h) ,  as  amended  hy  Act  of  June  15,  1935  (U.S.C., 
Supp.  I,  title  16,  secs.  718a-718e) ,  provides  that  every  hunter  of  migratory 
waterfowl  must  have  in  his  possession  a  Federal  hunting  stamp.  The  stamps 
are  sold  at  postoffices  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  each.  The  frinds  provided 
hy  the  sale  of  these  staiips  are  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  "being  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  "basis  of  90  percent  for  acquiring,  restoring,  and  administering 
potential  waterfowl  ho.bitats  cOs  inviolcate  refuges,  and  10  percent  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  various  Acts  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
the  espicnsos  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  engraving,  issuing,  and 
acc ouj.it ing  for  the  st-^mps. 

This  Act  was  pa.ssed  "because  of  the  rapid  diminution  in  the  num"bGrs 
of  raigra.tory  waterfowl  and  especially  "because  of  the  appa^lling  reduction 
of  these  "birds  during  the  protracted  drought  period  which  existed  in  the 
heart  of  the  migratory-waterfowl  "breeding  grounds  in  the  inten^al  between 
the  summers  of  1930  and  1933.  During  these  yea.rs  the  migratory  flocks 
became  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  sportsmen  and  conservationists  alike  were 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  extinction  facing  this  valuable  recreational  and 
economic  resource.  This  concern  for  migratory  wildlife  spread  to  all 
walks  of  American  life,  and  public  opinion  and  demand  became  so  mobilized, 
when  the  numbers  of  the  birds  continued  to  diminish,  that  Congress  enacted 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  provide  f-'ands  for  the  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl  as  a  definite  and  recognizedly  irrportant  section  of 
our  national  wildlife  resources. 
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1 .  Administration  and  Enforcoraent  of  Migratory  TJaterfowl  Hi:uitin!gi: 

Stamp  cand  iviigratory  Bird  Troo-ty  Acts. — Tho  e:qDGnditurc  of  ten  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  sables  of  migratory-wa.terf ovil  hunting  stajnps  is  au.thorizcd 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Migratory  TTaterfoul  Hunting 
Stajmp  ax-d  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Acts,  including  expenditures  incurred  hy 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  issuance  and  sale  of  stajnps.  A  vigorous 
enforcement  camjpaign  in  all  the  States  to  see  that  this  revenue-producing 
statute  is  obeyed  is  of  prime  importance.  The  field  law-enforcement  officers 
employed  under  this  project  work  in  cooperation  with  those  employed  under 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  to  enforce  all  Federal  laws  and  reguilations 
protecting  migratory  birds. 

2.  Acquisition,  Development,  and  Maintenance  of  Migratory  Bird 
Refuges. — The  development  and  maintenance  of  refuge  areas  with  the  proper 
biological  conditions  necessary  for  the  survival  of  migratory  wa,terfov;l 
is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  performed  by  the  Biological  Survey. 

As  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  use  a.  large  portion  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund  for  development  and  maintenance  purposes, 
acquisition  of  ad.ditional  areas  -under  this  cappropri^'.tion  is  being  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  restoration,  development,  maintenance,  and  patrol  activities. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  faced  with  the  task  of  restoring  acres  ruined  for 
wildlife  by  unprofitable  drainage  irrigation  ventures,  which  reduced  former 
excellent  \7aterf0wl  and  other  wildlife  habitats  to  a  condition  of  wildlife 
barrenness.  This  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  scientific  development  and 
maintenance,  inasmuch  as  each  acre  of  live  marsh  must  now  be  made  to  afford 
sanctuary  facilities  for  more  than  the  former  natural  carrying  capacity. 

Dork  under  this  project  consists  in  reconnaissance  and  hcobitat  im¬ 
provement,  restoration  and  development,  and  maintona.ncc  and  patrol.  HaBitat 
improvement  consists  of  the  biological  rehabilitation  of  areas  VJhich  must  be 
worked  over  and  made  acceptable  to  waterfowl  by  planting  of  the  proper  food 
and  cover  plants,  trees,  and  other  vegetation;  control  of  waterfowl  disease 
epidemics;  manipulation  of  water  levels  in  the  most  advantageous  v/ay;  re¬ 
forestation  and  erosion  control;  creation  of  nesting  islands;  raxige  manage¬ 
ment;  and  other  developments  conducive  to  the  wildlife  production  of  the  area 
The  personnel  engaged  in  this  work  are  tra.inod  waterfowl  biologists  who  make 
exploratory  surveys  along  the  m<ain  flyways  of  migratory  v/aterfowl  and  select 
areas  for  acquisition  and  development  ?iiich  show  the  best  potentiatities  for 
wildlife  and  ’.Tatcrfowl  sanctuary  purposes. 

Restoration  and  development  activities  consist  of  hydraulic  e'ngineer- 
ing  and  architectural  developments  on  the  refuges.  There  are  very  few 
natural  waterfovrl  habitats  of  any  great  size  left.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  former  natural  areas  which  have  been  unsuccessfully  drained 
or  otherwise  have  had  their  original  suitability  for  waterfowl  changed. 

Almost  every  area  requires  extensive  impounding  and  stabilization  of  water 
levels  to  secure  a  safe  and  permanent  water  supply.  After  hydraulic  and 
topographic  surveys  have  been  made,  engineering  contracts  are  let  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  necessary  veter  impoundment.  The  architectura.l  force  designs  and 
supervises  the  construction  of  refuge  headquarters  buildings  and -provides  for 
landscaping  when  necessa.ry. 
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Ivir',intonriJice  '"ind  pn.trol  work  involves  the  administrrlion  o.nd  protec¬ 
tion  of  rofriges,  which,  dne  to  the  limited  funds  available,  can  not  he  ad¬ 
ministered  under  the  appropriation  for  "Maintenance  of  Mammal  and  Bird 
Reservations".  This  work  consists  of  removal  of  fire  hazards;  laying-out 
and  maintenance  of  fire  lines;  posting  refuges  against  trespass;  xDatrolling 
areas  to  enforce  the  migratory  bird  refuge  laws;  reduction  of  predators; 
supervising  the  sale  of  excess  products  from  the  refuges  such  as  hay,  timber, 
foro^e,  etc,;  rcoising  considerable  pmeunts  of  small  grains  o-s  o-  supplement 
to  the  natural  waterfowl  foods  occurring  on  the  refuge;  repairing  water 
impoundment  stabilization  systems  and  m.aintaining  water  levels;  supervising 
recreation  centers;  and  performing  other  administrative  duties  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  refuges  at  the  highest  possible  level  of  x3i”od.uctlvity 
and  serviceability  to  migratory  birds. 


( 1)  PAYI^NTS  TO  COUl^TIES  UNDER  MIGRATORY 
BIRD  CONSERVATION  ACT 


Appropriation,  1937 .  $6,500 

Bu.dget  Estimate,  1938 .  7 , 500 

Incree.se .  1 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

( Estimated) 

lncrea.se 

Payments  to  counties  from 
receipts  under  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act . 

$6,276 

$6,500 

$7,500 

+  $1,000(1) 

INCREASE 


( 1 )  An  additional  $1,000  is  estimated  because  of  anticiuated  increase 
in  receiuts  under  this  .activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1937 . 


TJORZ  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Title  I?  of  the  Act  approved  June  15,  1935  (U.S.C. ,  Supp.  I,  title  16, 
sec.  715s)  provides  as  follows: 

"That  25  per  centum  of  all  ViOney  received  during  each 
fiscal  year  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  surplus  wild¬ 
life,  or  of  timber,  hay,  grass,  or  other  spontaneous  products 
of  the  soil,  shell,  sand,  or  gravel,  and  from  other  privileges 
on  refuges  established  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act 
of  February  18,  1929,  or  under  any  other  law,  proclamation,  or 
Executive  order,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  j)SLid  at 
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the  end  of  such  year  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  such  refuge  is  situated,  to  he  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  roads  in  the  county  or 
cooutios  in  which  such  refuge  is  situated:  Provided,  that  when 
any  such  refuge  is  in  more  than  one  State  or  Territory  or  county 
or  subdivision,  the  distributive  share  to  each  from  the  proceeds 
of  such  refuge  shall  be  proiDortional  to  its  area  therein:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  that  the  disposition  or  sale  of  surplus  animals,  and 
products,  and  the  grant  of  privileges  on  said  v/ildlife  refuges 
may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  determine  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
govemnent  or  for  the  .advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  inform.'''tion  regarding  the  conservation  of 
wildlife,  including  sale  in  the  open  m.arket,  exch.ange  for 
animals  of  the  same  or  other  kinds,  and  gifts  or  lo'^ns  to 
public  or  private  institutions  for  exhibition  or  propagation; 

And  provided  further,  that  out  of  any  moneys  received  from 
the  grant,  sale,  or  disposition  of  such  animals,  products, 
or  privileges,  or  as  a  bonus  upon  the  exchange  of  such  animals 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  pay  any  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  and  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  removal,  grant,  disposition,  sale,  or  exchange 
of  such  animals,  products,  or  privileges;  and  in  all  cases 
such  expenditures  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  refuge  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  distribute 
the  25  pjer  centum  thereof  to  the  States  as  hereinbefore  pro¬ 
vided.  " 


The  amount  of  this  appropriation  will  vary  from  year  to  year  in 
direct  proxoortion  to  the  receiiDts  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Increases 
in  this  .oprpropriation  are  offset  by  .odditional  revenue  to  the  Federal 
treasury  in  the  r.atio  of  4  to  1;  that  is,  for  each  dollar  increase  in  pay¬ 
ment  to  counties  the  net  revenue  to  the  Federal  treasury  has  been  increased 
three  dollars. 
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EMERGENCY  FUI'IDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Obligated , 
1936 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1937 


Estimated 

obligations 

1938 


National  Industrial  Recovery  Act : 

Public  YJorks  allotments; 
Constraction  and  repairs  (work 

begun  in  1934) . 

Transfer  from  Forest  Service 
for  rodent  control  on  nation¬ 
al  forests  (work  begun  in 


$4,988 


1934) . 

Acquisition,  improvement,  and  de- 
velopm,ent  of  wildlife  refuges.. 
Expenses  of  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference . 


679 


2,837,231 


$2,580,269 


$475,000 


8,000 


4,500 


Total,  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act . 

Emergency  Relief  Aupropriation 

Act  of  1935: 

Acquisition  of  refuge  lands.... 
Improvement  of  wildlife  areas 

in  North  Dakota . 

Administrative  expenses  in 
conncction  with  acquisition 
and  development  of  wildlife 
refuges . 

Total,  Emergency  Relief 
Act  of  1935 . 

Emergency  Relief  Aon roe ri at  ion 

Act  of  1936: 

Improvement  of  wildlife 

refuges . 

Administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  refuge  im¬ 
provement  . 

Total  Emergency  Relief 


2,850,898 

2,584,769 

475,000 

406,441 

238,077 

49 , 212 

-  -  - 

199,035 

10,155 

843,553 

59 .367 

1,088,000 

32,000 


Act  of  1936 . 

Total,  Direct  Allotments 


3.,  694,451 


1,120,000 

3,764,136 


475,000 


AJ 
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Indirect  Allotments 


(Financed  through  other  government  agencies) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estima.ted 
obligations , 
1937 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1938 

Emergency  Conservation  Work 
(authorized  by  Acts  of  March  31, 
1933  and  April  8,  1935;  Allot¬ 
ment  through  Dar  Deportment)  : 
Uork  by  Civilian  Conserv.o-tion 
Corps  on  vdldlife  refuse r . 

■  — ■  ‘f 

$1 , 552 , 747 

665 , 261 

$850,000 

Submara:inal  Land  Acquisition 

(financed  by  Resettlement 
Administra.tion)  : 

Acquisition  of  land  for  wild¬ 
life  refuges . . . 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 

(financed  by  Resettlement 
Administration)  : 

Improvement  of  Mud  Lake  Migra¬ 
tory  Daterfowl  Refuge,  Minn... 

144.000 

Tota.l,  Indirect  Allotments... 

2,218,008 

994,000 

_  -  - 

PASSENGER- CARRY  DIG  VEHICLES  . 

The  cunount  authorized  for  the  purchase  of  poossenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  fiscal  yeo.r  1938  ($53,785)  is  the  same  as  that  .allotment 
for  1937,  Of  the  88  cars  estimated  to  he  purchased  in  1938,  75  will  re¬ 
place  passenger  cars  now  in  use;  8  will  he  needed  in  connection  with  in¬ 
creases  requested  for  1938;  and  5  cars  will  he  required  for  theci^o  of 
migratory-hird  refuge  supervisors,  the  latter  having  been  in  the  authorized 
estimates  for  1937  hut  will  not  he  purchased  until  1938,  due  to  lack  of 
funds. 


It  is  necessary  in  carrying  on  much  of  the  field  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  to  cover  long  stretches  of  territory  hy  automobile, 
considerable  portions  of  which  are  inaccessible  hy  other  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  Government-owned  automobile  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  means  of  transportation  and  a  great  time  saver.  It  has  also 
been  found  a  less  expensive  means  of  transportation  when  travel  is  exten¬ 
sive  than  to  allow  mileage  rates  to  employees  for-  use  of  their  personnally- 
owned  automobiles,  as  Government  cars  can  be  operated  more  cheaply  than 
privately-owned  cars.  Because  of  these  facts,  the  Bureau  several  years 
ago  inaugura-ted  a  policy  of  furnishing  Government-owned  cars  for  use  of 
employees  when  the  travel  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  effect  a  real 
saving  thereby. 
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Although  much  of  the  field  service  is  now  equipped  with  passenger- 
carrying  cars,  it  is  necessary  in  the  continuation  of  this  policy  to  keep 
the  equipment  in  satisfactory  running  condition.  This  requires  cars  to 
he  reple.ced  at  intervals,  depending  upon  the  mileage  covered  and  conditions 
under  which  operated.  During  the  fiscal  year  1936,  139  passenger  cars 
operated  hy  the  Bureau  for  2,597,106  miles  showed  an  average  operating 
cost  of  2.1  cents  per  mile.  Dorty-n.inc  passenger  cars  turned  in  during 
the  past  three  years  showed  an  average  operating  cost,  including  deprecia¬ 
tion,  of  2,78  cents  per  mile. 

Besides  the  75  replacement  vehicles  and  13  cars  estimated  to  he 
purchased  under  regular  funds,  the  estimates  contemplate  continuation  of 
the  authorization  of  $4,200  to  he  expended  for  the  purchase  of  six 
passenger  cars,  in  connection  with  inspection  of  engineering  and  housing 
contracts  to  he  executed  under  the  special  appropriation  "National 
Industrial  Recovery,  Agriculture,  Wildlife  Refuges",  made  available  hy 
Title  VII  of  Public  148,  74th  Congress,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934,  and  certain  other 
Acts  relating  to  game  and  other  wildlife,  administered  hy  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  15,  1935;  this 
sum  being  available  until  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  refuge  lands 
and  improvements  thereto.  In  order  to  more  economically  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  six  passenger  cars  will  he  needed  for  the  use  of 
inspectors  in  traveling  from  refuge  to  refuge  where  construction  contracts 
will  he  in  progress. 
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BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROAJS 

(a)  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTM 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  1937 .. .$60, 000, 000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 . '.150^000,000(1) 

Increase  . .  90,000,000 

(1)  The  1938  estimates  for  Federcal-aid  highway  system  are  included 

under  the  section  "General  Public  T/'orks  Program",  beginning 

on  page  115. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.,  p.  994)  authorized 
$125,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1936  and  1937 
for  expenditure  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  The 
$150,000,000  estimated  in  the  Budget  for  1938  is  composed  of  $25,000,000, 
the  remaining  unappropriated  part  of  the  sum  of  $125,000,000  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  yehr  1936,  and  $125,000,000  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1937.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $150,000,000 
recommended  in  the  Budget  will  be  required  to  liquidate  obligations  which  will 
accrue  here'onder  during  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

CHMGES  III  LAIIGUAGE 

(a)  The  authority  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  provisos, 
relative  to  charges  for  engineering  and  other  services  rendered  to 

other  Government  agencies,  and  making  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  appropriations 
available  for  expenses  of  warehouse  maintenance,  etc. ,  has  been  extended  to 
apply  to  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

(b)  The  proviso  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  laboratory  build¬ 
ing  has  been  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  [$500,000] 

$450, 000  from  the  administrative  funds  authorized 
by  the  Act  approved  ITovember  9,  1921,  and  Acts 
amendadory  thereof  or  supplemental  thereto,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  remaining  available  under 
the  authorizations  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Acts  approved  May  27,  1930,  [and] 

May  17,  1935,  and  J-^one  4,  1936,  shall  be  available, 
in  total  amount  of  $1,360,000,  for  the  construction 
( including  the  cost  of  a  site  already  acquired)  o f 

a  la'boratory  [,  on  a  site  already  acquired,]  for 

permanent  quarters  for  the  testing  and  research 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads". 

The  purpose  of  this  provision -i s  to  authorize  the  use  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  administrative  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  roads  research 
laboratory;  the  additional  amount  being  necessary  to  meet  the  increase  in 
contract  costs  over  the  original  estimates. 

(c)  The  following  new  proviso  has  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  para- 

p-ra.nh: 
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"Provided  further,  That  hereafter  the  appro¬ 
priations  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Puh3J.c 
Roads  raa.y  be  used  for  medical  supplies  and 
services  and  other  assistance  necessary  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  employees  engaged 
on  hazardous  work  under  that  Bureau." 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  give  first-aid  medical  attention  to  employees  who  may  be  in¬ 
jured  or  become  sick  while  working  in  camps  or  other  locations  remote 
from  regular  practicing  physicians,  and  where  such  injury  or  sickness 
is  not  due  to  their  emplojinent .  Recently  the  Bureau  had  to  deny  several 
claims  for  medical  supplies  and  medical  aid  rendered  employees  engaged 
at  a  Goverriment  camp  at  Curtis  Creek,  Rorth  Carolina,  due  to  the  absence 
of  statutory  authority  to  make  payment.  The  medical  supxolies  and  medical 
aid  were  considered  necessary  because  of  a  serious  outbreak  of  influenza 
and  were  furnished  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
among  the  employees  at  the  camp.  The  United  States  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion  will  give  no  consideration  to  the  pajmient  of  bills  for  the  treatment 
of  employees  where  their  injury  or  sickness  is  not  due  to  their  employ¬ 
ment;  and  the  Comptroller  General  has  held  that  the  cost  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment  for  civilian  employees  is  not  payable  from  Government  funds  in  the 
absence  of  statutory  authority. 

UORZ  in>TDER  ROiUD  APPROPRIATIORS 

Cooperative  highway  work  with  all  of  the  States  was  started 
under  the  Act  of  July  11,  1916,  Under  these  appropriations  the  Federal 
Government  cooperates  with  the  several  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  in  improving  highways,  as  provided  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
Rovember  9,  1921  and  subsequent  amendments.  The  Federal-aid  highway 
system,  to  which  regular  Federal-aid  expenditures  are  restricted,  was 
initially  limited  to  seven  percent  of  the  total  highway  mileage  in 
each  State.  The  routes  in  the  system  were  selected  by  the  States  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Additions  of  one  percent  may 
be  made  to  the  system,  vhen  provision  has  been  made  for  the  improvement 
of  90  percent  of  the  approved  mileage  in  any  State.  On  December  1,1936 
the  system  exceeded  223,000  miles  of  the  principal  highways  of  the 
country  and  connected  all  the  principal  cities,  counter  seats,  and  other 
market  centers  in  the  United  States.  About  130,272  miles  of  this 
system  have  been  improved  with  Federal -aid  funds,  and  more  than  10,998 
miles  additional  were  lunder  construction  or  approved  for  construction 
on  June  30,  1936. 

Funds  provided  under  the  Rational  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and 
subsequent  emergency  highway  appropriations  have  been  available  for 
expenditure  in  improving  secondary  or  feeder  roads.  As  of  June  30,  1936, 
13,854  miles  of  these  secondary  or  feeder  roads  (which  are  not  a  part 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system)  had  been  constructed  and  7,921  addi¬ 
tional  miles  were  under  constiuction  or  approved  for  construction. 

The  initiation  of  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  construction 
of  Federal-aid  projects  are  under  the  State  highway  departments,  with 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  making  frequent  inspections  and 
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approving  all  work  from  the  inception  of  a  ijroject  until  its  completion. 


Regular  Federal -Aid  Authorization 

Section  4  of  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat. 
p.994)  authorized  appropriations  of  regular  Federal  aid  in  the  amount  of 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  and  $125,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937.  These  funds  must  he  matched 
hy  State  funds  and  are  available  for  improvement  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system.  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Highway/"  Act,  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  was  apportioned  on  December  28,  1935.  The 
apportionment  by  States  follows: 

Apportionment  of  Reg~ular  Federal-aid  Highway  Funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1937 


State 

Sum  apportioned 

State 

Sum  apportioned 

Ala-bama . 

. .  $2,603,967 

New  Jersey . 

Arizona . . 

1,783,362 

New  Mexico . 

..  1,990,724 

Arkp.nspR . . 

.  .  2.133  206 

InTptt  Y nTi" . .  .  .  .  . 

California . . 

4,751,712 

North  Carolina . 

..  2,940,809 

Colorado . 

2,286,333 

North  Dakota . 

..  1,958,107 

Connect!  cut . . 

791,660 

Ohio . 

..  4,565,769 

Delaware . . 

609,375 

Oklahoma . 

..  2,937,406 

Florida . 

1,659,835 

Oregon ............. 

..  2,045,078 

Georgia . . 

. .  3,168.222 

Pp.'nn  i  p, . 

.,  5,347,386 

Hawaii . . 

609,375 

Rhode  Island . 

609,375 

Idaho . . 

1,534,142 

South  Carolina . 

I llinois . 

5,165,226 

South  Dakota . 

..  2,041,872 

Indiana . 

3,096,645 

Tennessee . . 

I  owa . . 

3,234,910 

Texas . 

..  7,771,317 

Kansas . 

3,314,031 

Utah . 

Kentucky . . 

2,307,812 

Vermont . 

609,375 

Louisiana . . 

1,780,991 

Virginia . 

..  2,280,725 

Maine . . 

1,087,030 

Uashington . 

..  1,954,781 

Maryl  and . . 

1,025,000 

Vest  Virginia . 

..  1,359,961 

Massachusetts.  •  . . 

1,743,487 

Uisconsin. . . . 

Mi chigan . 

3,831,476 

TJyoming . 

Minnesota . 

3,426,001 

Mississippi . 

2,191,112 

Total  apportionment 

s.121,875,000 

Missouri . . 

3,800,344 

Montana . . 

2,561,884 

Reserved  for 

Nebraska . . 

2,586,267 

administration 

Nevada . . 

1,593,978 

and  engineering. . . . 

..  3,125,000 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

609,375 

Total  authorization 

9 

1937. . . 

125,000,000 

Section  1  of  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  June  16,  1935  (49  Stat., 
pp.  1519,  1520)  authorized  the  appropriation  of  regular  Federal -aid  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938, 
and  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J'one  30,  1939. 

PASSEl'TGER- CARRYING  VEHICLES 


Continuation  into  1938  of  the  authorization  for  expenditure  of  not  to 
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exceed  $45,000  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  is  recommended 
in  order  to  permit  the  replacement  of  82  vehicles  at  a  net  average  cost  of 
$549  each,  as  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Budget  schedules. 

(h)  EIvIERGENCY  BELIEF  APPBOPBIATI Oil  ACT  OF  1935 
(Highways,  Roads,  Streets,  and  Grade-Crossing  Elimination) 

On  May  16,  1935  the  President  approved  an  allocation  of  $400,000,000 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  expenditure  hy  the  Bureau  of  Puhlic 
Roads.  This  allocation  was  made  under  Section  1  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935  and  provided  $200,000,000  for  highways,  roads, 
and  streets  and  $200,000,000  for  the  elimina-tion  of  hazards  at  railroad 
grade  crossings.  In  June,  1935  these  funds  were  apportioned  among  the 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  as  shorn  by  ih  e  following 
table: 


APPORTIomrENT  FOR  KIGHI7AYS,  ROADS,  STREETS,  AI®  GRADE -CROSSING  ELIMINATION 


State 

Highways,  roads, 
and  streets 

Grade-crossing 

elimination 

Total 

Alabama . 

$4,151,115 

$4,034,617 

$8,-185,732 

Arizona . 

2, 569,841 

1,256, 099 

3,825,940 

Arkansas . 

3,352,061 

3,574,060 

6,926,121 

California . 

7,747,928 

7,486,362 

15,234,290 

Colorado . 

3,395,263 

2,631,567 

6,026,830 

Connecticut . 

1,418,709 

1,712,684 

3,131,393 

Delaware . 

900,310 

418,239 

1,318,549 

Florida . 

2,597,144 

2,827,883 

5,425,027 

Georgia . 

4,988,967 

4,895,949 

9,884,916 

Idaho . 

2,222,747 

1,674,479 

3,897,226 

Illinois . 

8,694, 009 

10,307,184 

19,001,193 

Indiana . 

4,941,255 

5,111,096 

10,052,351 

Iowa . 

4,991,664 

5,600,679 

10,592,343 

Kansas . 

4,994,975 

5,246,258 

10,241,233 

Kentucky . 

3,726,271 

3,672,387 

7,398,658 

Louisiana . 

2,890,429 

3,213,467 

6,103,896 

Maine . 

1,676,799 

1,426,861 

3,103,660 

Maryland . 

1,750,738 

2,061,751 

3,812,489  ■ 

Massachusetts. . . . 

3,262,885 

4,210,833 

7,473,718 

Michigan . 

6,301,414 

6,765,197 

13,066,611 

Minnesota . 

5,277,145 

5,395,441 

10,672,586 

Mississippi . 

3,457,552 

3,241,475 

6,699,027 

Missouri . 

6,012,652 

6,142,153 

12,154,805 

Montana . 

3,676,416 

2,722,327 

6,398,743 

Nebraska . 

3,870,739 

3,556,441 

7,427,180 

Nevada . 

2,243,074 

887,260 

3,130,334 

New  Hampshire .... 

945,225 

822,484 

1,767,709 

New  Jersey . 

3,129,805 

3,983, 826 

7,113,631 

New  Mexico . 

2,871,397 

1,725,286 

4,596,683 

New  York . 

11,046,377 

13,577,189 

24,623,566 

North  Carolina. . . 

4,720,173 

4,823,958 

9 , 544, 131 

North  Dakota . 

2,867,245 

3,207,473 

6,074,718 

Ohio . 

7,670,815 

8,439,897 

16,110,712 

Oklahoma . 

4,580,670 

5,004,711 

9,585,381 

'■j 
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State 

Highways,  roads, 

and  streets 

Grade-crossing 

elimination 

Total 

Oregon . 

$3,038,642 

$2,334,204 

$5,372,846 

Pennsylvania . 

9,347,797 

11,483,613 

20,831,410 

Rhode  Island . 

989,208 

699,691 

1,688,899 

South  Carolina. • . 

2,702, 012 

3,059,956 

5,761,968 

South  Dakota . 

2,976,454 

3,249,086 

6,225,540 

Tennessee . 

4,192,460 

3,903,979 

8,096,439 

T  RVP  Pi . 

11,989,350 

2,067,154 

10,855,982 

1,230,763 

22,845,332 

Utah . 

3,297,917 

V  ermont . 

924,306 

729,857 

1,654,163 

Virginia . 

3,652,667 

3,774,287 

7,426,954 

Washington . 

3,026,161 

3,095,041 

6,121,202 

West  Virginia. . . . 

2,231,412 

2,677,937 

4,909,349 

Wisconsin . 

4, 823, 884 

5,022,683 

9,846,567 

Wyoming . 

2,219,155 

1,360,841 

3,579,996 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

949,496 

410,804 

1,360,300 

Hawaii . 

Reserved  for  engin 
eering,  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  admin- 

926,033 

453,703 

1,379,736 

istration . 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 

9,000,000 

Total . 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

40O,OOO,OOO(a 

(a)  Subsequent  to  the  above  allocations,  $378,135  of  this  allotment  was 
withdrawn  by  Presidential  order,  reducing  the  allotment  to  $399,621,865. 
The  $378,135  recision  was  made  applicable  to  the  administrative  fund. 


(c)  PEDERAL-AID  SECOIIDAPY  OR  FEEDER  ROADS 
Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  -  -  - 


Budget  Estimate,  1938 . $5,000,  OOO(l) 

Increase .  5,  000,  000 


(1)  The  1938  estimates  for  Federal-aid  secondary  or  feeder  roads  are 
included  in  the  Budget  under  the  section  "General  public  T7orks  Program", 
page  118 . 

Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936  (49  Stat.,  p.l52l)  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939 
to  be  expended  for  secondary  or  feeder  roads  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Hi^way  Act.  The  $5,000,000  in  the  Budget  is  the  estimated 
amount  of  cash  which  will  be  required  during  1938  under  the  $25,000,000 
authorized  for  1938,  leaving  $20,000,000  for  subsequent  appropriation. 

ITORK  URDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  made  for  the  construction  of  secondary  or 
feeder  roads,  including  farm-to-market  roads,  rural  free  delivery  mail 
roads,  and  public-school  bus  routes.  Although  highway  funds  provided  in 
the  emergency  legislation  were  made  available  for  the  improvement  of  roads 
of  this  character,  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936  contained  the  first  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  such  work  in  the  regular  Federal-aid  legislation.  As  required  by 
that  Act,  the  funds  are  to  be  apportioned  and  expended  in  the  same  manner 
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as  regular  Federal -aid  appropriations,  equal  ueight  leing  given  to  the 
three  factors  of  area,  population,  and  mileage  of  post  roads.  It  uill  he 
necessary  for  the  States  to  match  their  apportionments,  so  that  the 
$25,000,000  authorization  for  1938  \7ill  provide  a  $50,000,000  program  of 
construction  of  secondary  or  feeder  roads. 

(d)  ELIMIITATIQJ  OF  GRAFF  CROSSINGS 

Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  _  _  _  _ 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  $10, 000,000(2) 

Increase .  10,  000,  000 

(2)  The  1938  estimates  for  Elimination  of  grade  crossings 
are  included  in  the  Budget  under  the  section  "General  Public 
Forks  Program",  page  118. 

Section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936  (49  Stat.,  p.l521) 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1938  and  1939  to  he  expended  for  the  elimination  of  grade-cross¬ 
ing  hazards  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Highuay  Act,  as  amended  and  supple¬ 
mented,  except  that  no  paart  of  such  funds  apportioned  to  any  State  need 
he  matched  hy  the  State.  The  $10,000,000  in  the  Budget  for  1938  is  the 
estimated  amount  of  cash  which  will  he  required  during  1938  under  the 
$50,000,000  authorized  for  1938,  leaving  $40,000,000  for  subsequent 
appropriation. 

FORK  IM)ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  made  for  the  elimination  of  hazards  to 
life  at  railroad  grade  crossings,  including  the  separation  or  protec¬ 
tion  of  grades  at  crossings,  the  reconstruction  of  existing  railroad 
grade-crossing  structures,  and  the  relocation  of  highways  to  elimin¬ 
ate  grade  crossings.  Fhile  the  elimination  of  hazards  to  life  at  rail¬ 
road  grade-crossings  has  always  formed  a  part  of  the  regiolar  Federal-aid 
program,  and  $200,000,000  was  specifically  allotted  for  this  type  of 
work  exclusively  from  the  fuids  provided  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  of  1935,  this  is  the  first  authorization  exclusively  for 
such  work  in  regular  Federal-aid  legislation.  The  funds  authorized  are 
to  he  apportioned  among  the  States  (including  Ha,waii  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  in  accordance  with  the  formula  set  up  in  the  Ha,yden- Cartwright 
Act  of  June  16,  1936,  i.c.,  one-half  on  the  basis  of  popula_tion,  one-fourth 
on  the  mileage  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  and  one-fourth  on  the 
mileage  of  railroads.  These  funds  are  made  available  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  construction  without  being  required  to  be  matched  with  State  funds  as 
in  the  case  of  other  regular  Federal-aid  apportionments. 

(e)  PUBLIC  LANDS  HIGHFAYS 

Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  _  _  _  _ 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 . $2,  500,  000  (l) 

Increase .  2,500,000 


(l)  The  1938  estimates  for  Public  lands  highways  are  included 
in  the  Budget  under  the  section  "General  Public  Forks  Program", 
pages  118  and  119. 
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Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936  (49  Stat.,  p.  1520) 
authorized  $2,500,000  to  he  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1938  and  1939  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  as  amended  hy  the  Act  of  June  24,  1930  (U.  S.  C. ,  title  23, 
sec.  3).  The  $2,500,000  estimated  in  the  Budget  for  1938  is  in  fiol- 
fillment  of  the  $2,500,000  authorized  for  1938;  and  the  approi^riation 
is  made  immediately  available  and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Cancellation  of  1937  Authorization 


The  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.,  p.  994)  authorized  appro¬ 
priations  of  $2,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1936  and  1937  for 
public  lands  highways.  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1937 
cancelled  the  1937  authorization  for  that  fiscal  year  and  made  the  1937 
authorization  applicable  to  the  fiscal  year  1938.  However,  since  the 
Act  of  J\me  16,  1936  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  public 
lands  highways  in  1938,  the  1938  Budget  provides  for  the  rescindment  of 
the  authorisation  contained  in  the  1937  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act, 
in  the  following  language: 

"Provided,  That  the  authorization  of  $2,500,000 
for  the  survey,  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
maintenance  of  public  lands  highways  made  applicable 
to  the  fiscal  year  1938  by  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  is  hereby 
cancelled. " 


^ORK  inroER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  is  made  for  the  survey,  construction,  recon¬ 
struction,  and  maintenance  of  main  roads  through  unappropriated  or 
unreserved  public  lands,  non-taxable  Indian  lands,  or  other  Federal 
reservations  other  than  forest  reservations  under  the  provision  of 
Section  3  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Jnne 
24,  1930  (U.  S.  C.,  title  23,  sec.  3).  The  funds  are  apportioned  among 
the  so-called  "public  land  States",  i.e..  States  having  more  than  5 
percent  of  their  area  in  certain  public  lands,  in  the  proj^ortion  that 
such  lands  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  area  of  such  lands  in  all 
the  eligible  States.  The  following  apportionment  of  the  $2,500,000 
authorization  for  1938  has  been  made: 


State 


Sum  apportioned 


Arizona  .... 
California.. . 
Colorado .... 

Idaho . 

Montana . 

Nevada . 

New  Mexico  .  . 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma, . .  . 

Oregon . 

South  Dalcota 

Utah . 

Washington . . 

Wyoming . 

Total . . 


$378,077 
235,638 
88,688 
122,609 
137,774 
560,201 
206 , 844 
32,611 
28,935 
168,367 
54,497 
256 , 296 
38,349 
191,114 
2,500,000 
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(f)  PUBLIC  LMDS  HIGHWAYS,  BiERGMCY  CGHSTRUCTIOil 
(Act  of  July  21,  1932) 

The  schedule  suhmitted  in  the  Budget  shows  obligations  of  $7,930 
during  1936  out  of  funds  provided  by  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction 
Act  of  1932.  The  availability  of  this  appropriation  for  obligations  ex¬ 
pired  on  June  30,  1936. 

(g)  MOUIIT  VERITOLT  MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  obligations  of  $2,292 
during  1936  and  estimated  obligations  of  $10,000  during  1937  and  $79,838 
during  1938  out  of  balances  from  prior-year  appropriations . 

(h)  EivIERGElICY  RELIEF,  AGRICULTURE— PUBLIC  R^ADS, 

HIGHI7AYS,  ROMS,  MID  STREETS 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  estimated  obligations 
of  $8,234,069  for  1937  from  an  allotment  luider  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  of  1936,  to  construct,  surface,  resurface,  grade,  repair  or 
improve  or  to  aid  in  constructing,  surfacing,  resurfacing,  grading,  repair¬ 
ing  or  improving  highways,  roads  e.nd  streets  a-nd  worl:  incidental  thereto, 
including  bridges  located  thereon  which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  floods  of  1936.  All  work  is  to  be  on  non-Federal  publicly- 
owned  property  or  upon  property  where  the  necessary  easements  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  local  authorities;  and  no  Federal  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  or  for  the  payment  of  easements. 

(i)  INTER -AivSRICAE  HIGHWAY 
(Transferred  from  State  Department) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  $132,863  obligated  during 
1936  and  estimated  obligations  of  $867,137  during  1937  out  of  a  State  De¬ 
partment  allotment,  provided  by  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal- 
year  1934,  approved  June  19,  1934. 

(j)  PUBLIC  UORKS  ADMIiUSTRATION  ALLOTMENT 
(Roads  at  Belt svi lie,  Md.) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  $2,151  obligated  during 
1936  and  estimated  obligations  during  1937  of  $88  from  funds  provided  by 
the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1935,  for  improvement  of  roads  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

(k)  FEDERAL  EIvEERGENCY  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  UORKS 
(Supervision  of  Miscellaneous  Road  Projects) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  obligations  of  $84,816 
during  1936  and  estimated  obligations  of  $100,000  during  1937  out  of  allot¬ 
ments  made  by  Public  Uorks  Administration  for  engineering,  inspection,  and 
supervision  of  non-FederaE  road  projects. 
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BIHEAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 
DETAILED  SXPE1''IDITURE  STATELISITT 


The  following  table  shows  actual  expenditures  in  1936  and 
estimated  expenditures  in  1937  and  1938  for  all  purposes  under 
total  funds  administered  hy  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 


E  X 

P  E  H  D  I  T 

U  R  E  S 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1936 

1937 

1938 

General  administration  . 

$282,940 

$309,505 

$309,505 

Engineering,  supervision.  and  fiscal  control  .  . 

786,321 

763,720 

763,720 

Engineering,  supervision  and  inspection  (field): 
Regional  office  and  Hawaii  (headquarters,  San 
Francisco,  California)  . 

96,677 

118,410 

118,410 

District  ITo .  1  (headquarters, 

Portland,'  Oregon) . 

212,580 

221,684 

221,684 

District  ITo .  2  (headquarters, 

San  Francisco,  California) . 

245,356 

239,896 

239,896 

District  Ho.  3  (headquarters, 

Denver,  Colorado) . 

155,102 

135,000 

135,000 

District  Ho.  4  (headquarters, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota) . 

205 , 148 

223,598 

223,598 

District  Ho.  5  (headquarters, 

Omaha,  Hehraska)  . 

140,549 

158,330 

158,330 

District  Ho.  6  (headquarters, 

Fort  north,  Tex:as) . . . 

289,786 

292,440 

292,440 

District  Ho.  7  (headquarters, 

Chicago,  Illinois).  . 

147,830 

153,645 

153,645 

District  Ho.  8  (headquarters, 

Montgomery,  Alabama) . 

272,608 

282,925 

282,925 

District  Ho.  9  (headquarters, 

Albany,  Hew  York)  . 

297,968 

297,701 

297,701 

District  Ho. 10  (headquarters, 

TJashington ,  D  .  C . ) . 

188,965 

198,715 

198,715 

District  Ho  .I],  (headq-uarters, 

Jun.eau,  Alaska)  .  . . . 

29,397 

27,450 

27,450 

District  Ho.  12  (headquarters, 

Ogden.  Utah)  . 

102,904 

97,185 

97,185 

District  Ho.  14  (headquarters, 

Spartanbrng,  South  Carolina) . 

160,937 

183,060 

183,060 

District  office,  eastern  parks  and  forests  ■ 

(headquarters,  Uashington,  D.  C.)  .  .  .  . 

63,796 

74,340 

74,340 

Total,  Engineering,  supervision,  and 

inspection  (field)  ...  .2 

:,  609, 603 

2,704,379 

2,704,379 

Highway  information  and  publications  . 

168,209 

122,140 

122,140 

Studies  and  investigations  of  hi^way  materials 
and  structures: 

Hon-bituminous  road  materials  . 

39,231 

39,800 

39,800 

Bituminous  road  materials  . 

30,  093 

50,200 

50,200 

Highway  subgrades  . 

34,957 

45,600 

45,600 

Structural  design  of  pavement  and  bridges  .  . 

34,074 

47,500 

47,500 
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Cooperative  research,  special  investigations 

general  operating  costs,  etc . 

Total,  studies  and  investigations  of 
highvray  materials  and  structures.  . 
Studies  and  investigations  of  highway  transporta¬ 
tion: 

Highway  planning  surveys  . 

Safety  studies  . 

Miscellaneous  and  general  investigations  •  . 


Studies  of  highvray  construction  and  maintenance 

methods  and  costs  . 

Total  for  engineering,  supervision, 
research,  and  administration  (all 
items  above) . 


Payments  to  States  . 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  construction  . 

Miscellaneous  construction  items  . 

Total  funds  available  directly  to  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  . 


S  X 

P  E  IT  D  I 

T  U  R  E  S 

Actual 

Estimated  Estimated 

1936 

1937 

1938 

.  $134,320 

$99,008 

$99,008 

272,675 

282,108 

282,108 

232,975 

426,363 

375,000 

9,424 

75, 000 

19,120 

85,706 

109,625 

109,625 

328,105 

610,988 

503,745 

111,162 

81,815 

76,815 

,  4,559,015 

4,874,655 

4,762,412 

229 , 245, 966^58,  643,  lOl/si^  038,845 

10,040,079 

8,141,500 

8,485,000 

188,466 

1,668,939 

538,039 

244  ,  033,526/373,328,195/320,  824,296 


Actual  and  estiraa.ted  expenditures  by  other  Federal 
agencies  for  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

Public  TTorks  Administration  dockets  .  .  14,032,126 

Rational  Park  work  .  8,239,298 

7ork-relief  highvraj^s  ,  P.  T7.  A .  3,757,671 

Total  for  work  paid  for  by  other 
agencies  .  26, 029, 095 


16,000,000 

10,245,320 

5,743,043 

31,988,363 


20,000,000 

12,000,000 


32,000,000 


Grand  total  of  work  under  supervision  of  Bureau 

of  Public  Roads .  270,062,621  405,316,558  3538  24, 296 

Percentage  of  total  funds  allocated  to  engineer¬ 
ing,  supervision,  research,  and  administra¬ 
tion 


1.7 


1.2 


1.3 


BUEEAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EUGIUEERIUG 


(a)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  $37,600 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  37 , 600 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  ects 

1936 

. .  ■  i  -  ■  .  1  1 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

General  administration 
and  business  service.. 

$37,560 

$37,600 

$37,600 

Unobligated  balance.,.. 

40 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation.. 

37,600 

37,600 

37,600 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  covers  the  general  supervisory  work  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  acco'onting,  recording,  and  administrative  correspondence 
work  in  the  Washington  office. 


(h)  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 . $400,669 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  430, 669 

Increase .  30,  OOP 


PROJECT  STATBIvENT 


Proj  ects 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Estimated) 

(Estimated)  Increase 

1. 

Advice  and  assistance . 

$27,644 

$27,700 

$27,700 

:  “  ^ 

2. 

Farm  irrigation  investigations. 

99,988 

102,600 

122,600 

+$20,000 

(1) 

3. 

Farm  drainage  investigations... 

45,96l(a' 

41,100 

41,100 

:  “  “ 

4. 

ITp'rm  m  p  pVi  prjir*p1  pmii  r^m  on  "H, . 

106  954 

89  300 

89,300 

*  —  M 

5. 

Farm  buildings  and  related  in- 

vestigations . . . 

58,135 

75,400 

85,400 

+10,000 

(2) 

6. 

Machinery  for  processing  farm 

products  —  cotton  ginning.... 

35,165 

51,200 

51,200 

:  -  - 

7. 

Farm  operating  efficiency  in- 

vestigations . . 

8,707 

13,369 

13,369 

:  -  - 

Unobligated  balance . . 

3,115 

-  - 

_  „ 

:  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

385,669 

400,669 

430,669 

+30,000 

(a)  Includes  $2,000  transferred  to  Department  of  Commerce  for  cement  tests. 
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INCEEASES 

The  increase  of  $30,000  for  1938  consists  of: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $EQ,Q00  for  extending  research  in  the  semi-arid 
regions  of  the  United  States  to  develop  economical  means  of  ficrnishing  small 

supplies  of  irrigation  water.  During  the  past  three  years  a  large  number  of 
small  reservoirs  have  been  built  on  farms  in  the  Plains  region  and  in  the 
dry-farming  areas  of  the  Intermountain  States.  Many  of  these  reservoirs  have 
failed;  in  some  the  dams  have  been  washed  out,  in  others  the  water  has  seeped 
out  of  the  reservoir,  while  in  many  cases  the  water  supply  has  proven  inade¬ 
quate.  It  is  proposed  to  develop  economical  means  of  furnishing  small  supplies 
of  irrigation  water  as  a  safety  measure.  The  investigation  will  cover  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dependable  sources  of  supply,  economical  methods  of  making  such 
supplies  available  when  needed,  determination  of  the  feasible  methods  of  use, 
and  studies  of  the  water  requirements  of  the  crops  and  vegetables  to  be  grown 
under  irrigation.  On  account  of  the  wide  variations  in  source,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  water  supplies  and  in  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  them,  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  on  the  investigation  concurrently  in  each  of  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  these  areas  so  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  may  be 
applied  widely  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $10,000  for  developing  better  buildings  and  methods 
for  storing  corn  on  farms.  The  need  for  this  work  is  particula.rly  urgent  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  Government  loans  on  the  security  of  corn  stored 
on  farms,  in  connection  with  crop-insurance  studies,  and  in  investigating  the 
stabilization  of  corn  supplies  through  storage  of  surpluses  from  good  years 
into  bad.  Such  phases  of  the  current  agricultural  program  are  economically 
sound  only  when  crops  are  so  safely  stored  that  deterioration  or  loss  of  quality 
is  kept  to  a  minimum.  In  years  such  as  1935,  when  the  corn  crop  is  late  in  ma¬ 
turing,  farmers  suffer  very  large  losses  due  to  molding  and  heating  of  the  corn 
before  it  dries  enough  to  keep  safely  on  the  ear  or  to  be  shelled  for  commercial 
handling  and  drying.  Such  deterioration  of  corn  on  which  Government  loans  had 
been  made  might  involve  serious  losses  of  Government  funds.  It  is  believed  that 
such  losses  can  be  materially  reduced  by  improvements  in  types  of  storage  build¬ 
ings  and  in  methods  of  handling  the  newly  harvested  corn.  The  Department  is 
developing  methods  of  safe  storage  for  wheat  but  has  done  little  research  work 
on  corn  storage  on  farms.  It  is  proposed  to  study  the  problems  in  cooperation 
with  State  experiment  stations  in  typical  "soft-corn"  areas. 

UORK  UDDER  THIS  APEROPRIATIOK 

General . — The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  chiefly  of  research 
on  the  engineering  problems  of  agriculture.  These  problems  are  included  in  the 
fields  of  farm  irrigation;  farm  drainage;  farm  machinery,  farm  power,  and  rural 
electrification;  farm  buildings;  cotton  ginning;  and  the  development  of  farm 
lands  to  make  possible  their  most  economical  and  effective  utilization.  On  re¬ 
quest,  the  Bureau  also  renders  engineering  service  to  other  bureaus  of  the  De¬ 
partment  with  respect  to  the  facilities  and  equipment  required  in  their  work. 

!•  Advice  and  Assistance. — This  item  covers  such  informational  activities 
as  preparation  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  leaflets,  the  preparation  and  sending 
out  of  plans  and  drawings  relating  to  farm  structures,  the  handling  of  subject- 
matter  correspondence  with  the  public,  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures,  and 
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such  other  activities  as  are  involved  in  making  available  to  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  applied  direct.  The  project  does  not  include  bulletins  presenting 
results  of  research  as  such  bulletins  are  charged  against  the  particular  research 
project  involved. 

2.  Farm  Irrigation  Investigations. — The  greatest  problem  facing  irriga¬ 
tion  farmers  generally  throughout  all  the  TTestern  States  is  the  growing  scarcity 
of  irrigation  water,  which  has  been  brought  about  through  more  complete  settle¬ 
ment,  by  the  introduction  of  late-maturing  crops  such  as  sugar  beets,  corn,  and 
fruits  which  require  more  irrigation  water  than  early  crops,  and  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  water  for  purposes  other  than  agricultural.  To  meet  this  need  it  is 
proposed  to  attack  the  problem  from  all  possible  angles,  the  first  being  the 
economical  utilization  of  water  in  crop  production.  This  involves  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  optimum  amount  of  irrigation  needed  for  different  field  crops  and 
fruits  and  of  the  best  method  and  time  of  application  of  water  to  secure  the 
best  results  under  different  crop,  soil,  and  climatic  conditions.  The  second 
point  of  attack  is  the  possibility  of  decreasing  losses  of  water  between  the 
source  of  supply  and  the  point  of  application.  This  involves  studies  of  methods 
of  decreasing  losses  due  to  evaporation,  seepage,  and  the  growth  of  aquatic 
plants  in  canals  and  ditches.  Included  also  in  this  phase  is  the  design  and 
invention  of  apparatus  for  accurately  measuring  the  quantitj'-  of  water  delivered 
to  the  farmer  and  the  development  of  means  for  securing  the  economical  conveyance 
of  irrigation  water.  Another  point  of  attack  is  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
irrigation  water  by  the  development  of  pumps  and  equipment  for  utilizing  under- 
groijnd  waters,  the  storage  underground  of  spring  flood  waters  for  later  use  by 
means  of  pumps,  and  the  development  of  diversion  dams  and  desilting  works  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  turn  flood  waters,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  di¬ 
rectly  into  irrigation  canals  .  The  fira.1  point  of  attack  is  through  possible  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  irrigation  water.  Studies  now  under  way 
cover  methods  of  controlling  silt  deposits  in  reservoirs  and  canals,  the  design 
of  apparatus  for  the  removal  of  gravel  and  sand  from  canals,  and  the  development 
of  cheaper  methods  of  organizing  and  administering  irrigation  districts. 

This  project  includes  cooperative  snow  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  fore¬ 
casting  irrigation  water  supplies,  ^his  work  is  of  great  value  to  the  irriga¬ 
tion  farmer  whose  source  of  supply  is  mountain  snowfall,  in  that  it  enables  him 
to  adapt  his  cropping  program  to  the  amount  of  water  which  will  become  available 
during  the  growing  season.  T7ater  shortages  can  be  predicted  before  they  occur 
and  cropping  plans  can  be  made  before  planting  time  to  fit  the  water  situation. 

3.  Farm  Drainage  Investigations. — The  major  problem  in  farm  drainage  con¬ 
sists  of  the  development  of  better  methods  and  materials  for  the  drainage  of 
lands  now  in  cultivation,  with  pa,rticular  reference  to  the  drainage  of  different 
soil  types,  the  drainage  requirements  of  different  crops,  and  the  development  of 
alkali-resistant  drain  tile.  Basic  hydraulic  information  is  being  developed 
which  when  applied  to  the  design  of  drainage  ditches,  tile  drains,  and  pumping 
plants  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  reduced  costs.  There  are  more  than 
84,400,000  acres  of  land  in  organized  drainage  enterprises  upon  which  more  than 
$680,000,000  has  been  expended  for  drainage  works.  Much  of  this  land  has  been 
classified  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  as  being  among  the  best  farm  land 
in  the  country.  In  connection  with  the  farming  of  these  lands,  one  of  the  un¬ 
solved  problems  upon  which  work  is  being  done  is  the  development  of  effective  and 
economical  methods  of  maintaining  the  drainage  works. 
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4.  ?arm  Mechanical  Equipment. — This  project  covers  all  the  research 
work  done  hy  the  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  use  of  power  and  machinery  on  the 
farm.  It  includes  projects  having  for  their  objects  the  development  of  better 
methods  and  machines  for  the  production  and  harvesting  of  the  staple  crops  grown 
throughout  the  country,  special  emphasis  being  placed  upon  studies  of  the  use  of 
equipment  in  the  production  of  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar  beets.  These  studies  have 
been  under  way  for  several  years,  during  which  time  a  number  of  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  have  been  developed  which  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  machines  they 
replaced.  Combinations  of  planting  and  cultivating  methods  with  particular  types 
of  machines  have  been  developed. 

In  cotton  production  the  indications  are  that  the  costs  can  be  materially 
reduced  by  choosing  the  right  combination  of  methods  and  machinery.  Bor  example, 
experimental  plots  on  one  soil  type  showed  a  higher  yield  of  cotton  and  better 
fiber  characteristics  where  a  few  simple  operations  were  performed  as  compared 
to  a  lower  yield  and  poorer  fiber  characteristics  where  a  much  more  elaborate 
seed  bed  was  prepared. 

The  work  with  sugar  beets  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  type  of 
machine  for  thinning  beets,  which  promises  to  be  so  successful  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  hand  labor  required  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  annually  import  large 
numbers  of  laborers  from  foreign  countries  for  beet  production.  Boot  harvesters 
have  been  studied  for  the  past  several  years  until  now  one  type  has  been  evolved 
which  seems  to  be  commercially  acceptable,  ^his  machine  lifts  and  tops  the  beets 
and  discharges  the  beets  and  tops  into  separate  rows  or  piles. 

A  special  study  is  being  miade  of  machinery  for  distributing  fertilizer 
for  different  plants  and  under  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  This 
project  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  thir¬ 
teen  State  experiment  stations.  Some  experimental  machines  have  been  construct¬ 
ed  which  promise  to  give  excellent  results  in  increased  crop  production,  due  to 
the  proper  placing  and  distribution  of  fertilizer.  Parm  machinery  manufacturers 
are  following  these  developments  and  ha.ve  already  incorporated  certain  features 
in  their  machines  from  which  the  farmers  are  deriving  much  benefit. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  development  of  mechanical  means 
for  the  control  of  insect  pests,  including  the  corn  borer,  pink  bollworm,  and 
the  Japanese  beetle.  This  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  has  already  resulted  in  the  development  of 
machines  and  implements,  or  attachments  to  the  same,  which  have  been  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  destroying  these  insect  pests.  Various  tj^-pes  of  equipment  have  been 
designed  for  applying  insecticides  for  the  control  of  harmful  or  injurious  in¬ 
sects  and  various  types  of  spraying  equipment  have  been  studied  in  connection 
with  this  work.  One  type  of  vapor  spraying  seems  especially  promising. 

5.  Paim  Buildings  and  Related  Investigations. — This  work  includes  in¬ 
vestigations  designed  to  develop  better  and  more  efficient  farm  structures  for 
all  uses.  Recent  surveys  have  indicated  that  one-sixth  of  all  farm  houses  have 
deteriorated  to  a  point  where  they  should  be  replaced  by  new  buildings  and  that 
the  needed  expenditures  for  bringing  the  remaining  five-sixths  to  a  desirable 
standard  will  run  into  billions  of  dollars.  To  assist  farmers  to  obtain  proper 
satisfaction  from  such  vast  expenditures  it  is  necessary  to  make  studies  of 
conditions  in  farm  houses  and  the  possibilities  for  improvements.  To  this  end 
the  T7isconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  are  measuring  conditions  which  affect  the  use,  comfort,  and  lifting 


of  typical  farm  homes  and  are  helping  to  plan  improvements.  Remodeling  of 
the  first  two  homes  studied  is  almost  completed  hy  the  owners.  Measurements 
will  he  made  in  the  improved  houses  to  determine  the  benefits  that  have  been 
obtained.  Simila.r  work  on  other  types  of  houses  is  in  progress.  In  Georgia, 
where  high  temperatures  affect  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  persons,  animals, 
and  stored  products,  methods  of  controlling  temperatures  in  buildings  by  struc¬ 
tural  and  other  simple  means  are  being  investigated  by  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  this  Bureau.  Studies  of  heating  and  cooking  equipment  for  farm  use  are  also 
being  undertaken. 

Among  the  problems  involved  in  the  storage  of  farm  products  are  potato 
storage  in  Maine,  wheat  storage  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Ohio,  and  Korth  Dakota,  apple  storage  in  Virginia,  and  the  design  of  silos 
The  work  also  includes  laboratory  studies  of  the  heat  developed  by  stored  pro¬ 
ducts  and  of  the  transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

To  make  generally  available  to  farmers  the  results  of  research  work  deal¬ 
ing  with  farm  structures,  the  12  northeastern  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
this  Bureau  have  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  more  than  100 
plans  selected  for  special  merit,  for  the  use  of  farmers,  extension  workers, 
lumber  dealers,  and  rural  contractors  and  builders.  The  plans  illustrated  vail 
be  made  available  through  the  extension  services  of  the  cooperating  colleges. 

6 .  Machinery  for  Processing  Farm  Products  —  Cotton  Ginning.  — 77ork  -under 
this  project  consists  of  experimental  laboratory  studies  designed  to  improve 
the  equipment  and  methods  employed  in  ginning  cotton.  Under  a  special  appropri¬ 
ation  heretofore,  made  by  Congress  a  cotton  ginning  laboratory  has  been  built  at 
Stoneville,  Mississippi,  and  experimental  ginning  is  in  progress.  Preliminary 
investigations  have  indicated  certain  parts  of  the  process  that  apparently 
should  be  studied  first  and  these  are  now  being  investigated.  To  secure  the 
benefits  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  this  project  it  will  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  work  over  a  period  of  years.  The  project  is  being  presented  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  A  cotton  drier  which 
was  developed  in  connection  with  this  project  has  been  placed  in  production  by 
several  manufacturers.  It  is  proving  to  be  both  efficient  and  economical. 

7.  Farm  Operating  Efficiency  Investigations. — This  project  has  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  the  operating  efficiency  of  farms.  It  is  evident 
that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fields,  the  condition  of  the  fields  as  regards 
wet  spots,  steep  hillsides,  and  stumps  and  stones,  and  the  kind  and  amo-unt  of 
crops  ra,ised  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  type  and  size  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  which  should  be  used.  It  is  necessary  that  the  individual  farm  be  treated 
as  a  unit,  with  all  the  interlocking  elements  of  the  farm  business  in  proper 
relationship.  In  order  to  secure  such  a  balanced  farming  program,  this  project 
is  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  farm  management  authorities.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  have  involved  the  making  of  complete  surveys  of  a  number  of  farms 
which  are  typical  of  a  section  or  State.  A  complete  farm  program  is  then  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  benefits  which  will  be  received  by  the  farmer  are  determined  after 
the  improvements  are  made.  To  illustrate  the  necessity  for  this  project,  pre¬ 
liminary  surveys  have  shown  that  on  18  farms  in  northern  Minnesota,  containing 

a  total  of  131^ fields,  the  average  size  of  field  was  4  acres;  on  10  farms  in  one 
county  in  North  Carolina  there  were  218  fields  having  an  average  size  of  2.03 
acres.  It  is  obvious  that  modern  equipment  can  not  be  used  and  low-cost  methods 
of  production  employed  under  these  conditions.  It  has  been  found  that  by  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  rearrangement  the  average  size  of  fields  on  the  farms 
studied  could  bo  more  than  doubled.  This  project  is  considered  to  have  great 
possibilities  from  the  standpoint  of  effective  utilization  of  land  now  under 
cultivation . 
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EIvIERGENCY  EIMDS 


( 1 )  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1937 

Public  TTorks  Allotments  (national  Industrial 
Recovery  Act) : 

Rio  Grande  joint  irpestigations:  To  devel¬ 
op  basic  information  regarding  the  use 
of  irrigation  v/ater  on  the  upper  Rio 
Grande.  (Transferred  from  Rational 

Resources  Committee) . 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1935  (Public 
ITorks  Administration): 

Physical  improvements  at  farm  tillage  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratory,  Aub'orn,  Alabama 

(completion  of  work  begun  in  1934) . 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935: 

Landscaping,  paving,  and  fencing  on  labor¬ 
atory  grounds.  Auburn,  Alabama . 

Addition  of  covered  loading  platform  to 
cotton  warehouse  and  rat-proofing 
same,  Stoneville,  Mississippi.... . 

Total,  Emergency  Relief  (1935).... 

Total,  Emergency  Funds  (Direct 
Allotments) . 

$18,831 

$25,785 

158 

17,092 

3,195 

3,956 

-  - 

7,151 

-  - 

26,140 

42,877 

(2)  Indirect  Allotments 

(Financed  through  other  Government  agencies) 

Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 

obligations , 

1937 

Emergency  Conservation  T7ork  (authorized  by 
Acts  of  March  31,  1933  and  April  8,  1935; 
allotment  through  17ar  Department): 

riork  by  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering  directing  and 
supervising  the  operation  of  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps  engaged  in 
the  maintenance  of  drainage  improve¬ 
ment  in  organized  drainage  enterprises. 

Research  investigations  relating  to  main¬ 
tenance  of  drainage  improvanents . 

Total,  Indirect  Allotments . 

$30,040 

$23,135 

40,000 

30,040 

63,135 
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PASSENGER-CAERYIl'IG  VEHICIES 

The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  contemplates  an  increase  of  $3,400  ($3,000  in 
1937,  $6,400  estimated  for  1938)  for  this  purpose.  This  $6,400  will  permit  the 
needed  replacement  of  8  vehicles,  at  an  average  cost  of  $625  each  when  exchange 
allowances  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  purchase  of  2  additional  vehicles,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $700  each.  These  2  cars  will  he  required  in  connection  with 
the  additional  work  to  he  undertaken  with  the  increased  funds  provided  for  in 
these  estimates -under  the  financial  project  "Earra  Irrigation  Investigations".' 

The  automobile  is  practically  indispensable  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
Bureau's  work,  since  a  great  many  of  the  points  visited  are  in  remote  areas  where 
public  transportation  facilities  are  very  limited  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all 
available.  The  Bureau  has  many  experimental  projects  located  on  privately- 
owned  farms,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  employees  go  from  farm  to  farm 
in  checking  up  on  these  projects.  Public  conveyances  are  not  available  for  such 
trips,  but  an  automobile  makes  it  possible  to  visit  a  number  of  farms  in  a  day. 
The  purchase  and  operation  of  Government-owned  cars  has  been  foiond  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  more  economical  than  either  the  hiring  of  commercial  or  the  use 
of  personally-owned  cars  of  employees  on  a  mileage  basis. 

Hone  of  the  cars  to  be  replaced  are  of  a  model  more  recent  than  1933  and 
several  of  them  date  back  to  1930  and  1928.  These  machines  have  been  operated 
under  practically  all  conditions  of  use,  ranging  from  the  hard-surfaced  high¬ 
ways  to  extremely  rough  and  unimproved  roads  in  remote  areas.  Their  average 
performance  as  of  June  30,  1936  was  approximately  48,000  miles  and  considerably 
more  mileage  will  be  added  before  they  are  actually  turned  in.  In  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Bureau,  cars  will  not  operate  efficiently  or  economically  beyond 
the  mileage  that  these  cars  will  have  attained  by  July  1,  1937,  and  it  appears 
to  be  distinctly  in  the  best  interests  of  the  work  to  turn  them  in  during  that 
fiscal  year ■ 
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BUHEAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  jjCGi'iCiviICS 


(a)  GEB'EHAL  ADkINI  STRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $236,306 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  236,506 


PROJECT  STaTEivANT 


Project  s 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and 

business  service  . 

$235,714 

592 

$236,306 

$236 , 306 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  appropriation . 

236,306 

236,306 

236,306 

■„’ORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  general  administration  of  the  v/ork  of 
the  entire  "bureau.  It  covers  the  activities  of  the  chief  and  assistant  chiefs  of 
the  "bureau  in  formulating  general  policies  to  "be  acted  upon  "by  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  "bureau,  as  well  as  the  direction  and  general  supervision  of  all  the 
research,  service,  and  regulatory  work.  The  appropriation  also  covers  the  various 
service  units  connected  with  the  business  administration  of  the  bureau. 

(b)  EaRia  iviAIAGEiviENT  AND  PRACTICE  . 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $356,580 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  386,580 

Increase  .  . 30 , 000 


PxROJ^CT  STATEiANT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated 

Inc rease 

) 

1.  Agricultural  finance  studies  ... 

2.  Economic  studies  of  land  use.... 

3.  Earm  population  and  rural  life 

studies  . 

$67,274 

81,363 

22,883 

164,881 

7,679 

$74,977 

82,840 

33 , 635 
166,128 

$74,977 

102,840 

43 , 635 
165,128 

+  $20,000  (1) 

+  10,000  (2) 

4.  Earm  management  studies  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Tota,l  appropriation . 

344,080 

356,560 

386,580 

+  50,000 

increases 


Tne  increase  of  $30,000  in  this  item  for  1936  consists  of; 
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(l)  At.  increase  of  $20,000  for  s.  stucLy  of  farm  tenancy,  absentee  o-.mer- 
shijj  c;-.nd  const quent  operation  of  farms  'by  tenar.ts  or  managers  has  incre&.sad 
rapidly  in  recent  years  ov/ing  to  farm  foreclosures.  In  the  South  the  tenancy 
sicuation  he,s  'become  particularly  acute  and  is  a  significant  factor  in  any 
program  of  agricultural  adjustment  and  soil  conservation.  The  problem  of 
tenancy  is  closely  related  to  rational  land  use  for  the  reason  that  landlord- 
tenant  relationships  frequently  encourage  the  growing  of  soil-depleting  ca-sh 
crops  rather  than  the  development  of  a  well-balanced  rotation  that  will  maintain 
soil  fertility. 

There  is  a  growing  public  sentiment  for  the  improvement  of  the  American 
tenure  system.  This  sentiment  is  indicated  in  part  by  proposed  legislation  aimed 
to  improve  the  farm-teirare  system,  passage  of  such  legislation  would,  hov/ever, 
in  no  way  lessen  the  importance  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  wnole  tenancy 
problem.  In  fact,  it  a-ppears  tha,t  a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  institution  of 
tenancy  in  American  agriculture  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  proper  administration 
of  such  legislation.  In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  manifest  in  this  ^^eneral 
problem  it  is  highly  desirable  tha.t  the  Bureau  should  undertake  this  study  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  furnish  information  both 
to  Congress,  if  requested  to  do  so  in  connection  with  consideration  of  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject,  and  to  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  such  a 
measure  if  passed.  The  most  recent  a,nd  comprehensive  study  of  the  farm-tenancy 
situa-tion  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  is  the  one  published  in  the  1923 
Agricult’ural  Yearbook,  and  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  that  tirae. 

Among  the  specific  questions  vmich  such  a  study  should  cover  are  the 
following:  (a)  An  up-to-date  analytical  surnmai’y  of  the  facts  v/ith  respect  to 
farm  tenancy,  shov/ing  trends  and  using  census  material  and  other  date,  that 
may  be  available;  (b)  a  study  of  the  effects  of  soil  conservation  programs  on 
tenants;  (c)  the  concentration  of  ownership,  e.bsentee  ownership,  including 
trends  end  their  bearing  on  tenejicy;  and  (d)  the  rele.tion  of  tenancy  to  types 
of  farming,  to  production  of  surplus  crops,  to  land  use,  and  to  soil  depletion, 
including  erosion. 

( 2 )  An  incrc?ase  of  $10,000  for  a  study  of  population  migration  in  rural 
areas.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  discover  trends,  destinations,  sources, 
and  selective  influences  in  the  migration  of  population  to  and  from  selected 
rnral  areas.  The  importance  of  this  study  cannot  be  over-emphasized  at  present 
in  view  of  the  pronounced  changes  due  to  depression,  drought,  industrial 
decentraliza.tion,  a.ll-weather  roads,  automobiles,  rural  electrification,  and 
other  facLors.  The  relief  authorities  have  been  urging  such  studies  for  some 
tirae,  Tney  are  basic  to  long-time  planning,  especially  as  related  to  land 
utilization. 

■.;0hK  UlEDhR  THIS  APPHOPrJtTIOK 

General. — research  under  this  appropriation  deals  chiefly  with  the 
economics  of  farm  production.  Investigations  are  made  to  determine  the  t;}q)es 
of  farming  in  various  geographical  units  and  the  factors  which  shape  such 
types.  iifnere  it  appears  that  adjustments  can  'oe  made  to  advanta,ge  these  ane 
pointed  out.  work  is  carried  on  to  determine  the  most  effective  form  of 
organization  of  farms,  including  size,  crops  and  livestock  gro\;n,  financial 
and  laoor  organizations,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  farm  as  an  economic 
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producing;  unit.  Analyses  are  made  of  the  prooleras  of  farm-mortgage  financing 
and  ji’oduction  and  marketing  credit.  J'arm  taxation  is  studied  ajid  information 
published  on  trend  in  tare  burdens,  farm  tejc  delincpaency ,  eud  ;;ossiole  fa.::.,  ta.x 
reductions  through  economies  in  rural  government  and  cheuges  in  taxation. 

Studies  of  farm  insurance,  farm  population  movements,  standards  of  living,  said 
various  other  farm  problems  are  also  being  made.  Research  work  on  land  econom¬ 
ics  is  directed  to\/ard  formulating  a  definite,  consistent,  and  unified  land 
po'licy  that  will  provide  a  planned  utilization  of  all  land  resources.  Close  co¬ 
operation  is  maintained  with  the  soil  conservation  ajid  resettlement  activities 
of  the  Department. 

1,  Agricultural  Finance  Studies. — This  project  covers  studies  of  farm 
credit,  farm  taxation,  and  farm  insurance, 

TbiTough  the  credit  studies,  information  is  obtained  and  made  available 
on  amounts,  distribution,  and  trends  of  farm-mortgage  debt;  prevailing  costs 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  loans  from  each  source;  factors  affecting 
terms,  and  conditions  of  production  and  marketing  credit  as  well  as  of  mort¬ 
gage  credit;  influences  of  raonetarj^  policies  upon  supply  and  cost  of  credit 
for  agri culture;  the  place  of  merchant  credit  in  farm  finance;  the  relation 
of  types  of  farming  to  the  supply  of  production  credit,  etc. 

more  complete  information  on  the  extent  of  farm-mortgage  indebtedness 
is  being  obtained  through  cooperation  with  the  Census  Bureau  in  sending  out 
400,000  special  schedules  to  individual  farmers;  obtaining  recordings  of  farm 
mortgages  filed  and  released,  covering  900  counties  in  e.ll  48  States,  as  a 
part  of  the  V/orks  Progress  Administration;  and  obtaining  special  reports 
through  local  Parrn  Credit  Administration  representatives. 

The  most  complete  estimate  of  agricultural  loans  of  comimercial  banlcs 
has  been  completed  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  a  monthly  index  on  world 
industric.l  production,  1920-25,  and  reports  on  farm  bankruptcies  and  other 
subjects. 


During  the  past  3  years  studies  have  been  made  of  the  loan  and  in¬ 
vestment  policies  of  country  banks  in  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  amd  Utah,  Da.ta 
obtained  from  personal  study  in  the  banks  have  been  supplemented  with  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  State  departments  of  banking.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  e:qperience  of  country  banks  with  various  types  of  loans  to  farmers 
and  the  comparative  experience  with  loans  to  local  business  concerns,  many 
of  which  extend  credit  to  farmers.  These  studies  have  pioneered  in  certain 
fields  of  country  be.nk  analysis  and  may  prove  to  be  of  substantioR  influence, 
since  beukers  '  e^ssociations  in  42  States  cue  initiating  studies  cmiong  rheir 
members  upon  subjects  similar  to  those  covered  by  these  studies. 

The  increasingly  heavy  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  farmer  led  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  institute  studies  of  the  farm-taxar ion 
problem  in  1924.  Since  1927  data  have  been  gathered  continuously  and  nave 
been  in  great  deme,nd  by  State  and  federal  as'encies  and  agricultural  v/orkers. 

The  Bureau  obtains  information  by  Ste,tes  to  (1)  average  tax  per  acre 
on  farm  land,  (2)  total  taxes  paid  on  farm  property,  and  (3)  the  relation 
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of  taxes  to  value  of  farm  real  estate  since  1913,  Estimates  have  been 
oltahned  also  hy  States  of  the  amo'ont  of  rural  tax  delinquency  each  year 
from  1928  to  1932,  amounts  of  delinquent  taxes  pa, id  each  year,  acreac^e, 
assessed  valuation,  types  of  property  involved,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  delinquency,  etc.  Corresponding  infcrm.ation  is  oeing  obtained  also 
on  tax  sales,  records  of  land  transfers,  and  oth^r  data.  Current  farm  real 
estate  tax  per  $100  of  real  estate  value,  according  to  preliminary  studies, 
declined  slightly  between  the  1934  and  1935  levies  due  to  an  increase  in 
real  esLate  values.  Likewise  farm  income  increased  significantly  in  1933 
and  1934,  thus  shov/ing  a  reduction  in  taxes  in  relation  to  income,  although 
the  taoi  per  acre  has  reme.ined  approximately  the  same.  Tne  Bureau's  series 
of  annual  farm  real  estate  tax  figures  since  1913  ha,s  been  extended  through 
the  tax  year  1934.  The  index  number  for  that  year  stands  at  154  percent  of  the 
1913  base,  compared  with  the  preliminary  f  igpire  of  151  reported  a  ye8,r  a.go.  Col¬ 
lection  of  data  for  computation  of  the  1935  index  number  is  now  in  progress. 

The  farm- insurance  studies  deal  with  problems  of  insurance  protection 
for  farmers  against  loss  from  fire,  windstorm,  hail  liability,  and  other  iiazards 
to  property  and  persons  on  the  farm. 

2.  Economic  Studies  of  Land  Use. —  Information  is  gathered  from  every 
available  source  and  is  compiled  and  aua.lyzcd  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  on  changes  in  land  utilization  and  probable  future  land  requirements. 
The  v/ork  is  part  of  the  effort  to  formula,te  a  definite  and  unified  land  policy 
which  will  provide  a  planned  utilization  of  all  land  resources  according  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  various  types  and  grades  of  land  a,re  best  fitted. 

The  work  is  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  Resettlement  Administra¬ 
tion.  Tne  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  chiefly  to  carry  on 
research  v/hich  includes  the  fact  finding  and  analysis  necessary  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  the  practical  steps  involved  in  a,ctively  establishing  purchase  areas, 
acquiring,  title  to  land,  and  arranging  for  its  management. 

Cooperative  studies  are  carried  on  with  State  and  local  agencies  which 
aim  to  outline  for  each  area,  studied  the  economic  and  social  conditions,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  tendencies  and  to  develop  for  such  area  a  detailed  program  that  will 
facilita.te  needed  readjustments.  General  surveys  are  made  also  to  determine  the 
extent,  distribution,  location,  and  present  economic  status  of  lands  which 
private  owners  have  found  difficult  or  impossible  to  utilize  and  to  determine 
desirable  public  policies  to  bring  about  the  readjustments  indicated.  An  annual 
survey  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a,  critical  and  unbiased  appraisal  of 
current  changes  in  the  farm  real-estate  situation  with  particular  reference  to 
changes  in  values,  frequency  of  voluntary  and  forced  sales  of  farms,  and  the 
effects  on  values  of  such  fa.ctors  as  income  taxation,  credit  policies,  methods 
of  handling  distressed  real  estate,  and  other  economic  problems.  The  eleventh 
number  of  the  series  "The  Farm  Real  Estate  Situation,  1935-36"  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  Assistance  is  given  also  to  other  Departments  in  appraising  land  to 
be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government.  Studies  a,re  made  also  of  the  metnods 
and  exparisncteS  of  public  and  private  land  settlement  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  suxoplying  unbiased  information  to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  lands  or  of 
establishing  Settlement  projects.  Assistance  is  given  also  to  various  agencies 
in  directing  the  expansion  of  a,i^riculture  to  those  areas  best  suited  to  farming 
and  to  assisting  prospective  settlers  to  establish  themselves  in  accordance  with 
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sound  economic  principles.  Information  is  assemoled  o,lso  concerning  the  form 
tenancy  o.nd  ownership  situation. 

3.  Fa.rin  Population  and  Rural  Life  Studies. — This  project  covers  stadies 

of  the  composition  and  changes  in  the  rural  popula.tion,  rural  community  orgc.niza- 
tions  and  institutions,  and  the  social  and  economic  factors  involved  in  the 
expenditures  of  farm  families  for  living  purposes. 

Information  is  compiled  on  the  trends  of  farm  population,  tne  causes  of 
movements  to  and  from  the  faum  and  other  economic  aspects  of  population  shifts, 
including  an  annual  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  living  on  farms,  popula¬ 
tion  migration  is  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  the  balance  betv/een  agricultural 
and  industrial  activities,  and  inforrna.tion  on  the  subject  has  been  eagerly 
sought  by  agricultural  workers  throughout  the  United  States.  Population  re¬ 
search  underlies  land -use  planning ,  rui’al  rehabilitation,  and  agricultural  ad¬ 
justments. 

Information  is  being  gathered  covering  the  extent  to  which  farmers 
find  part-rime  employment  in  local  industries  end  the  effect  of  such  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  farm  family  living.  Expenditures  of  farm  families  have  been 
obtained  and  analyzed  as  an  index  to  the  economic  situation  in  various 
localities. 

Studies  are  being  made  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  farm  labor  in  vanious  pants  of  the  United  States  under  different 
systems  of  farming  and  of  the  special  social  and  economic  problems  created 
by  migratory  farm  labor. 

4,  Parm  Lanagement  Studies. —  Studies  are  made  of  the  management  of 
the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  fanms  can  be  organized  as  to 
size,  kinds  of  crops,  combination  of  crops  and  livestock,  etc.,  to  produce 
the  best  results.  Parm  organization  and  management  studies  are  made  in  which 
the  whole  physical  and  financial  organization  and  operation  of  the  farm  is 
studied  through  obtaining  figures  from  representative  farmers  in  different 
type-of-farming  areas.  An  important  phase  of  these  studies  has  to  do  with 
economy  in  farm  organization  and  operation  to  det<=rmine  hov/  costs  in  farming 
can  be  reduced.  Information  is  also  gathered,  compiled,  and  published  annually 
on  the  cost  of  producing  some  of  the  principal  agnicultural  products.  T  li  J  fig¬ 
ures  are  published  for  separate  regions  of  the  co'untry  and  for  the  United 
Stakes  as  a  whole.  They  indicate  change  in  production  costs  from  yean  to  yuan 
and  differences  in  costs  in  the  vanious  regions.  As  a,  result  of  these  studies 
the  3'ureau  is  able  to  point  out  adjustments  that  may  be  made  on  individual 
farms  and  in  various  regions  and  type-of-f arming  aneas  to  reduce  costs,  in¬ 
crease  net  returns,  and  adjust  production  to  demand  end  mau’ket  outlets.  Con¬ 
tinuous  adjustments  based  upon  full  information  are  needed  in  bringing  about 
desirable  conditions  in  agriculture.  As  a.  basis  of  these  adjustments  there 
must  be  adequate  informak ion. 

Parm  management  research,  therefore,  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  research  thak  mahes  availa.ble  to  farmers,  farm  organizations ,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  current  facts  on  production  and  demand  and  probable  future 
trends  v/hich  will  a.id  them  in  their  farm  plans.  The  results  of  such  studies 
are  indispensable  in  programs  designed  to  reestablish  farmers  in  agriculture 
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and  as  a  basis  for  determining  economic  units  and  types  of  organization  that 
will  enable  farmers  under  our  many  different  farming  conditions  to  maice  a 
living  a.nd  eventually  pay  for  the  farm  out  of  its  earnings.  Tney  furnish 
an  excellent  basis  for  program  planning  designed  to  stabilize  production 
through  adjustments  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  will  conform  to 
sound  farm  management  and  soil  conservation  practices,  A  nation-wide  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  conducted  along  these  lines  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administre,tion  and  with  all  of  the  State  experiment  stations. 
In  tliis  study  an  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  pro¬ 
duction  adjustments  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  would  badance  and 
stabilize  agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  systems  of  farming 
that  were  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  incomes  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  land  resources. 


HaEAGANCY  iWDS 
Direct  Allotment 


Projects 

1937 

(Estimated) 

i^mergency  Belief  Appropriation  net,  1936; 
Survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land  values 
and  transfers,  a.nd  farm  ta.xes  . . 

$1,521,140 

(c)  lAHAATING  AM)  DISTAIBUTIhG  DARivi  PAODUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  . $756,154 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  . 816,150 

Increase  .  59,596 
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PHOJi^CT  STATEiviPNT 


projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increcse 

1.  Pruits  and  vegetables,  marketing 

research  on  . 

$53,357 

$55,229 

$55,229 

— 

2.  Livestock  and  meats,  marketing 

research  on  . 

54,612 

58 , 082 

68,078 

49,996  (1) 

3,  Dairy  and  poultry  products,  mar- 

keting  research  on  . 

4.  Ka.y,  feed  and  seed,  mairketing 

24,061 

25,209 

25 , 209 

research  on  . . 

50,157 

54,000 

54,000 

— 

5.  Cotton  marketing  and  utilization 

research  . . 

48,105 

50,410 

50,410 

— 

6i  Cotton  standards,  testing,  and 

ginning  research  . 

140 , 805 

141,932 

176,932 

h05,000  (2) 

7.  Crain  standardization  and  market- 

ing  research  . 

66 , 633 

71,686 

71,686 

— 

8.  Analysis  and  statistical  research 

on  e.gricultural  conditions  and 

trends  . 

120,973 
34, 601 

125,518 

35 , 000 

125,518 

50 , 000 

9.  General  rna.rketing  studies  . 

+15,000  (3) 

-0.  Out  loom  reports  on  the  a.gricul- 

tura-1  situation  . 

-1.  Interpruta.r ion  and  dissemination 

98,208 

93,924 

93,924 

— 

of  information  on  marketing 

research  . 

44, 765 

45,164 

45,164 

Unobliga.ted  balance  . . 

7,177 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

743,654 

756,154 

816,150 

+59 , 996 

IImCP^aSPS 


Tlie  increc.se  of  $59,996  in  this  item  for  1938  consists  of; 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $9,996  for  studies  in  the  development  of  grade  st-.'.ndc.rds 
for  livestock  and  mec.ts.  Prc.cticc.lly  ell  v/ork  on  livi^stock  and  meat  standardiza¬ 
tion  v/as  di'opjped  several  years  ago  Decause  of  lack  of  funds.  Demands  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  have  been  increasing,  hov/ev^-r,  as  well  as  the  need  for  grade 
stejida.rds  in  commercial  transactions  in  livestock,  kore  attention  should  oe  given 
to  the  grades  of  cattle.  A  bulletin  and  standards  for  yearling  beef  have  been 
issued,  but  a  companion  bulletin  and  standards  for  yearling  slaughter  and  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  sho’old  be  prepared,  bulletins  and  standards  for  older  slaughter 
cattle  and  their  beef  were  prepared  several  years  a.go  and  should  oe  checked  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

The  grades  for  hogs  agreed  upon  in  1931  by  the  packers,  the  National  market¬ 
ing  Association,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ha,ve  remained  unciianged. 
but  are  in  need  of  further  resea.rch,  and  a.  Dulletin  describing  the  gra.des  of  hogs 
should  be  completed.  V/hen  these  grades  have  been  perfected,  they  should  be  proiriul- 
ge.ted  as  the  U.b.  official  grades  for  marketing  hogs.  Hogs  are  gra.ded  in  many 
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localities  according  to  makeshift  standards  and  the  number  graded  is  increasing. 
It  is  urgent,  taerefore,  that  a.ttention  be  concentrated  on  this  problem  and 
tha.t  stciadards  for  hogs  be  pushed  to  completion. 

Th^  derntTid  lor  the  inoat-grading  service  of  the  Bureau  ha,s  grown  rapidly 
and  it  is  important  to  the  successful  conduct  of  this  service  that  more  work 
be  done  on  meat  standardization.  Standards  for  carca.sses,  some  of  cuts  and 
some  of  manufactured  products,  have  been  estahlished.  Bequests  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  constantly,  however,  from  purchasing  agencies  utilizing  the  Federal  meat¬ 
grading  service  for  additional  standards.  The  pressure  for  complete  standards 
for  all  cuts  and  products  ha,s  become  so  urgent  that  the  full  time  of  a  standardi¬ 
zation  specialist  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  studies  so  far  made  in  the 
application  of  standards  for  grades  to  grading  work  have  shown  the  necessity 
for  extending  the  standards  to  include  more  precise  means  for  definitely  de¬ 
termining  q-oa.lity.  It  is  desired  to  develop  mechanical  means  to  assist  the 
physical  senses  in  determining  relative  tenderness  in  different  grades  of  meats, 
the  quantity  of  meat  juices  in  selected  sections  of  carcasses  or  cuts,  the 
amounts  of  fats  in  relation  to  established  commercial  grades,  and  other  factors* 
The  present  method  of  determining  grade  is  largely  by  use  of  the  senses. 

Graders  must  carry  in  their  minds  concepts  of  such  tuings  as  conformation, 
color,  distribution  end  charenter  of  fat,  etc.  Much  further  work  is  needed  in 
developin.^  color  charts,  models,  etc.,  as  an  aid  to  proper  grading. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $35,000  for  air-condit ioning  equipment  (constant 
temperature  and  humidity  control)  for  classing  rooms,  staple  type  preparation , 
and  technical  fiber  and  color  le.boratories  and  other  scientific  equipment  for 
cotton  standardization  and  testing  resea-rch.  The  Bureau  is  charged  with  the 
duty  ond  responsibility  of  establishing  standards  for  cotton  and  of  issuing- 
practical  forms  to  all  persons  who  apply.  The  use  of  these  standards  is  made 
mandatory  in  all  transactions  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  which 
standards  are  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  American 
cotton  throughop.t  the  world  is  largely  based  on  the  official  standards  and  no 
other  standa.rds  8.re  used  in  this  trade.  The  Cotton  Standards  Act,  moreover, 
maJoes  certificates  of  classification  issued  by  the  Department  prirna  facie 
evidence  of  correct  classification  in  all  United  States  courts. 

Bec£.use  of  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  cotton  and  of  the  changes  v/hich  its 
properties  undergo  with  van’iations  in  the  moisture  content,  it  has  been  found 
necessa.ry  to  prescribe  standard  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  in  connection  with 
the  standards  for  staple  length.  Existing  orders  require  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees  Falirenheit  and  a.  relative  humidity  of  65  percent.  Heretofore  no 
provision  has  boen  made  for  maintaining  standard  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  classing  and  tjpe  preparation  rooms. 

Air-conditioning  eopiipment  and  lalooratory  fanilities  are  needed  in  the 
next  building  under  construction  at  12th  and  C  Streets,  S.Vif.  ,  in  connection  with 
the  technological  studies  conducted  under  both  the  Unitvjd  States  Cotton  i'utures 
Act  and  the  United  Sta,tes  Cotton  Standards  Act,  as  well  a,s  under  cooperco.tive 
agreement  between  the  Bureau  of  Agi’icultural  economics  end  other  a.gencies. 

Other  equipment,  as  well  as  permanent  laboratory  facilities,  are  needed 
to  supplement  the  equipment  of  the  existing  fiber  technologicaA  laboratory  of 
the  Department  with  laboratory  facilities  needed  for  the  better  promotion  of 
its  service  work  in  perfecting  end  applying  the  Federal  standards  and  for  its 
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investigations  relating  to  classification  end  to  cotton  Quality.  The  filer- 
testing  equipment  and  conditions  now  at  Vfeshington  are  inadequate  to  allow 
the  most  effective  handling  of  the  proolerns  and  the  most  adv£intageous  use  of 
availaole  personnel. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $15,000  for  general  marketing  studies,  to  he  used 
as  follows; 

( 500  for  a  study  of  Federal,  St8.te,  and  local  regulations  affect¬ 
ing  trade  in  agricultural  products.  Several  kinds  of  restrictions  to  domestic 
trade  in  agricultural  products  have  grown  up  during  the  past  few  years.  These 
include  Is-ws ,  regulations,  and  ordinances  concerning  public  health,  grading 
and  marketing,  plant  and  animal  quarantines,  zoning,  and  some  forms  of 
taxation,  kany  of  tnese  regulations  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with,  the 
free  flo'.v  of  trade  hetT/etin  States.  The  development  of  a.  sound  program  of 
m.arketing  legislsition  requires  a.  careful  study  of  the  economic  effects  of 
such  regulations  and  laws  as  are  now  in  effect.  As  first  step  to  this  end, 
the  Bureau  has  undertaicen  the  collection  and  summarization  of  Federal-State 
legislation  in  this  field  and  pious  to  follow  it  with  a  study  dealing  vtth  the 
degree  and  cost  of  enforcement  of  such  laws  and  \/ith  their  economic  effects  on 
va.rious  groups  of  producers,  cons-umeis,  and  dealers. 

The  proposed  studies  would  he  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  './ith 
various  State  agencies.  Their  purpose  would  he  to  reach  some  common  under¬ 
standing  a.s  to  v/hich  kinds  of  regulation  could  host  he  performed  hy  the 
Federal  Government  and  which  kinds  hy  the  State  and  municipal  governments. 

They  should  atso  throw  light  on  the  benefits  and  di sadvanta.ge s  of  various 
kinds  of  regulation  from  the  standpoints  both  of  the  producer  and  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  thus  help  to  bring  aioout  a  better  understanding  of  the  kinds  of 
manketing  regulations  which  are  likely  to  be  of  greatest  benefit  not  only  to 
locat  producer  groups  but  also  to  tho  general  public. 

(b)  $7,500  for  a  study  of  the  relat  ion  of  consumers'  cooperative  buy¬ 

ing  to  agricultura.l  income  and  prices.  There  is  a,  rapidly  growing  interest 
in  the  cons'amer  cooperative  movement.  Vfnile  it  ha.s  not  as  yet  assumed  large 
proportions  in  the  United  States,  this  interest  in  it,  together  iiit'a  its  im¬ 
portance  in  foreign  countries,  indicates  the  need  for  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  the  research  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bconomics. 

Farmers  are  interested  in  the  cons'omers'  cooperative  movement, 
first,  as  consumers  for  the  cooperative  purchasing  of  farm  supplies  and 
consumption;  and,  secondly,  as  producers  in  selling  to  organized  groups 
of  consumers.  The  proposed  research  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  this 
second  phase  of  farmers’  interest;  i.e.,  it  will  relate  to  the  marketing  of 
fa/rra  products  through  consumers'  cooperatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  will  be  to  show  the  relationship  betv/een 
the  consumers'  cooperative  movemient  aud  agriculture  and  to  measure  the  benefits 
to  producers  of  farm  products.  Tne  study  should  indicate  the  possible  savings 
in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  through  the  consumer  cooperatives  and  the 
distri oution  of  these  savings  between  producers,  workers,  and  consumers.  It 
should  also  indicate  hov;  the  Department's  grading  and  standardization  services 
for  food  products  might  be  applied  with  increased  advantage  both  to  producers 
and  consumers.  Out  of  the  study  should  coine ,  certain  suggestions  as  to  types  of 
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organization  needed  on  the  part  of  producers  to  complement  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions  and  methods  by  which  producers  might  v/ork  with  organized  groups  of  con- 
siuners  to  the  exivantage  of  ootli. 

Several  other  departments  of  the  Government  are  carrying  on  work  relating 
to  the  cooperative  movement,  h'one  of  these  agencies,  nov/ever,  is  or  will  oe 
concerned  with  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  consumer  cooperatives 
which  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  proposes  to  study. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  of  this  paragraph  has  been  aTiended  to  rnelce  $35,000  of  the 
appropriation  imniediately  available.  This  change  ties  up  with  the  increa,se  of 
$35,000  requested  under  this  item  for  air-conditioning  and  other  laoora.tory 
equipment  for  the  new  building  which  will  house  the  cotton-fiber  reseaxch  and 
cotton  classing  work.  It  is  now  expected  thab  this  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupanc3'  around  the  first  of  April  and  that  the  building  \/hich  is  novi  being 
used  for  this  project  will  be  razed.  Since  practically  all  the  technical  cotton 
v/ork  is  dependent  upon  ha.ving  controlled  air  conditions,  it  is  desired  that 
funds  be  made  availaiole  for  the  installabion  of  this  equipment  as  soon  a.s  the 
building  is  completed. 

V<DxcK  UKDEf.  Hi  IS  ApPxtOPBI.^iTICN 

General . —  This  appropriation  provides  for  economic  and  statistical  re- 
sea.rch  covering  most  of  the  imxjortcnt  farm  products.  Analyses  a,re  made  of  the 
great  volume  of  stabistics  gathered  largely  by  the  various  activities  of  the 
Bureau  in  order  to  establish  the  stabistical  position  of  each  agricultural 
product.  These  daba  are  published  in  annual  outlook  reports,  in  periodic 
bulletins  on  the  a^gricultural  situabion  and  price  situation,  and  in  other  re¬ 
leases  and  are  carried  direct  to  the  farmer  by  the  farm-management  and  other 
workers  of  the  Bureau  and  of  cooperating  agencies.  The  Bureau  cooperates  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  other  branches  of  the  Department 
in  carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation  programs. 

Problems  connected  with  the  ha.ndling,  grading,  packing,  shipping,  and 
marketing  of  products  are  studied  and  recommendations  are  made  for  improvements. 
N'ornerous  laboratory  studies  are  carried  on,  such  as  spinning  and  ginning  tests 
of  various  types  and  grades  of  cotton,  and  milling,  baking,  and  other  tests 
connected  with  the  grading  of  graun  are  made.  Extensive  reseanch  is  conducted 
concerning  problems  connected  with  the  grading  of  fanm  products.  Standardized 
grades  haxe  been  prepared  for  a  large  number  of  products,  and  demon st rat ionab 
work  is  under  way  to  educate  the  producers  and  the  trade  in  their  use.  v/ork  on 
standards  which  are  of  pi'antical  use  to  consumers  and  on  methods  of  labdling 
so  as  to  carry  through  to  the  consumer  the  evidence  of  quabity  are  receiving 
increased  attention. 

1.  kcarketing  P.esearch  on  Pruits  and  Vegetables. — The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  to  develop  standards  and  grabes  for  universal  use  as  a  ^^uide 
to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  Grade  standands  defining  in  detail  the 
quabity  and  size  requirements  and  tolerances  for  57  of  the  most  important  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  have  been  worked  out  and  published.  Much  attention 
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is  being  given  to  grades  for  canning  crops  and  to  the  revision  of  grades  so 
as  to  meet  changing  requirements. 

At  no  previous  time  has  there  been  more  interest  in  stixdies  on  t/ie 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  eliminate  uaste 
and  to  obtain  more  efficient  distribution.  All  such  studies,  as  well  as  the 
development  and  operation  of  marketing  agreements,  are  dependent  on  basic  in- 
formsAion  on  shipments  and  market  receipts.  The  statistical  bulletin  issued 
during  the  year  entitled  "Carlot  Shipments  of  Eruits  and  Vegetables  from 
Stations  in  the  United  States,  1932  and  1935"  and  a  similar  one,  under  prepara¬ 
tion,  covering  shipments  during  1934  and  1935,  together  v/ith  the  bulletin 
"Carlot  Shipments  and  Unloads  of  Important  fruits  and  Vegetaoles  for  the  Tears 
1933  and  1934,"  supply  necessary  and  widel^^  used  basic  marketing  information, 
i.iimeo graphed  reports  on  shipments  and  unloo.ds  for  1935  have  also  been  issued. 

The  Burea.u  receives  many  inquiries  relating  to  the  preparation  for  market 
of  various  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  use  of  the  best  methods  of  grading, 
sizing,  packing,  etc.,  a,ssists  in  eliminating  waste  and  in  obtaining  for  grow¬ 
ers  and  shippers  higher  returns.  Recent  changes  in  methods  of  marketing  and  in 
containers  used  ha-ve  created  a  demand  for  the  oulletins  which  have  gone  forward 
for  publication  on  the  preparation  for  market  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables. 

2.  9Ia,rketing  Research  on  Livestock,  meats,  and  Uool. —  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  project  is  to  develop  and  bring  about  the  universal 
use  of  uniiorm  grade  standards  for  all  classes  of  livestock  and  meahs.  This 
work  hen  resulted  in  the  culling  of  undesirafole  individuals  from  breeding  herds, 
better  knowledge  of  grades,  grading,  market  requirements  end  time  to  market, 
end  better  financial  returns  to  the  producers,  producers  are  getting  a.  better 
understanding  of  markets,  methods  of  marketing,  market  values,  and  consumer 
preferences  for  qualities  and  a  broader  working  knowledge  of  the  economic 
forces  affecting  the  livestock  industry.  The  range  States,  where  most  of  the 
v/ork  hars  been  done,  have  been  especially  benefited  and  decided  progress  has 
been  registered  a.s  a.  result  of  this  \7ork.  Producers  in  Virginia  and  w'est  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  other  neighboring  States  claim  better  net  returns  as  a.  result  of 
lamb-grading  end  marketing  programs  in  their  States,  In  addition,  studies  are 
conducted  v/hich  ahm  to  bring  about  haprovements  in  the  methods  of  handling  these 
commodities  and  a  lowering  of  costs.  These  studies  involve  surveys  of  supply 
and  demand  conditions,  transportation  facilities,  preparation,  manufacture, 
storage,  end  distribution  of  meats  and  meat  products,  relative  costs  and  prices 
of  meat  animals  and  of  their  products  under  various  systems  of  marketing,  and 
the  econoraic  fantors  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of  marketing  methods  and  on 
the  stability  of  market  conditions. 

3.  karketing  Research  on  Dairy  end  Poultry  products. — The  object  of 
this  work  is  to  conduct  thorough  studies  of  the  marketing  of  dairy  and  x^oultry 
products,  including  methods  and  costs  of  their  preparation  for  market,  etc. 
Standards  are  prepared  for  the  various  products  and  their  use  explained  and 
demonstrated.  Studies  are  also  made  of  the  production,  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  consumption  of  these  products,  price  quotations,  and  tra,de  end  ex¬ 
change  practices.  Assistance  is  given  in  meeting  special  problems  resulting 
from  changing  conditions  and  in  working  out  more  efficient  and  economical 
methods  and  practices.  Consumer  demands  and  preferences  are  being  studied  and 
more  complete  data  on  utilization  cne  being  compiled  and  published. 
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4.  IviC.rkoting  Resoarch  on  Hay,  Feed,  eJid  Seed. —  This  project  covers 
studios  of  methods  end  x^^’acticos  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  v.arious 
typos  of  ha7,  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  rnea,l,  hsans,  soyoeans ,  peas,  seeds,  etc. 
Assistance  is  given  on  special  proolenis,  and  efforts  are  made  to  work  oo.t 
improvements  in  methods  leading  to  the  more  efficient  and  economical  handling 
of  these  products.  Standards  have  "been  prepared  for  many  of  the  commercial 
classes  of  hay,  "beans,  soybeans,  and  peas  "out  much  resea.rch  and  educational 
v/ork  remains  to  "be  done,  and  standards  are  needed  for  products  which  are 
"becoming  important  in  certaun  sections  such  as  covrpeas  and  peanut  'nay. 

Because  of  the  increased  interest  in  hay,  as  well  as  the  production  and 
utilization  of  all  kinds  of  forage  as  feed  for  animals,  there  is  now  a,  much 
greater  interest  in  the  study  of  the  factors  of  quality  in  imy  and  other  types 
of  forage  than  ever  before.  Iviuch  cooperative  work  is  being  carried  on  with 
State  colleges  and  other  agencies.  The  Bureau  furnishes  standa.rd  grade  samples 
a,nd  conducts  demonstrations  in  grading.  Much  laboratory  work  is  conducted  in 
order  to  perfect  the  standards  for  various  coimnodities. 

5.  Cotton  Marketing  and  Utilization  Research.' — Studies  a.re  ma,ds  of 
methods  of  marketing  cotton  and  cottonseed  throughout  the  entire  chain  as  a 
means  for  determining  the  services  rendered  by  the  various  marketing  agencies, 
the  costs,  prevailing  margins,  and  relative  efficiency  of  various  methods.  The 
work  earns  to  provide  a,  fc'.ctual  basis  for  improving  maaket  conditions  and 
pra.ctices  and  to  bring  about  better  coardination  of  inaraet  procedure  with  the 
crop- improvement  programs  and  with  spinners'  requirements  and  preferences 
relative  to  cotton  quadity. 

Much  information  has  been  xjublished  on  the  extent  to  which  prices  paid  by 
manufacturers  and  in  central  markets  are  reflected  'bank  to  growers  and  on  the 
relationship  betv/een  prices  paid,  to  growers  and  prices  in.  futures 

markets,  but  further  research  and  educational  work  is  needed.  Information  is 
being  gathered  also  on  the  extent  to  which  x)rices  received  by  growers  reflect 
differences  in  quality,  in  order  to  assist  producers  of  better  qualities  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  xoremiums  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  also  to  stimulate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  "better  grades  of  cotton. 

Studies  of  cotton  utilization  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  mills 
and  other  industries  engaged  in  processing  or  using  cotton,  and  information 
is  obtained  from  secondary  sources  such  as  the  Census  reports,  and  reports  of 
the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  and  other  trade  associations,  Deda  regarding 
quantitative  and  qualitative  requirements  of  cotton  mills  and  various  other 
industries  are  obtained,  as  well  as  information  regarding  the  fentors  affecting 
the  consurnption  of  various  qualities  of  cotton,  such  as  machinerj^,  labor  costs, 
kind  of  i^oods  produced,  general  bxisiness  conditions,  and  competing  products. 
These  data  and  the  supplementary  information  are  collected,  analyzed,  and  made 
public.  Utilization  studies  indicate  the  probable  dem.and  or  future  require¬ 
ments  for  cotton  ond  point  the  way  to  the  fields  in  which  the  most  effective 
work  can  be  do.ne  in  finding  new  uses  and  extending  present  uses  for  cotton. 
Actuad  work  in  developing  new  and  more  suitable  cotton  fabrics  for  specific 
purposes  is  accomplished  by  laboratory  and  commercial  mill  tests  in  cooperation 
with  the  Textile  School  of  the  University  of  ITorth  Carolina  and  v;ith  individual 
manuf an tur i ng  plants . 
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o.  Cotton  Standards,  Testing,  and  Ginning  Hesearch. —  It  is  the  purpose 
of  these  studies  to  relate  the  various  fiber  properties  to  more  fundejnenta'J. 
physical  constants;  to  find  the  relations  betiveen  the  fiber  properties  and  the 
properties  of  the  manufactured  products;  to  provide  practicable  methods  for 
recognition  of  the  properties  and  comparison  with  the  standards;  a,nd  to  supply 
more  accurate  controls  for  graduation,  establishment,  and  reproduction  of  the 
standards.  It  is  the  purpose  of  still  other  studies  to  find  out  how  to  improve 
the  properties  throut^n  breeding  and  coltural  methods,  in  cooperation  with  other 
branches  of  the  Department,  how  -co  retaan  them  in  the  cotton  through  proper 
ginning,  and  ho\7  to  utilize  them  most  effectively  in  manufacture. 

Practical  work  on  the  measurement  of  cotton  quality  is  being  conducted  to 
establish  the  fantual  basis  and  tecimique  by  whicii  (1)  cotton  may  be  graduated 
in  accordance  with  usefulness;  (2)  processes  of  distribution  may  be  facilitated 
insofar  as  the  identification,  selection,  and  assembling  of  like  qualities  of 
cotton  and  the  description  of  these  qualities  are  concerned;  (3)  manufacturers 
may  be  able  to  identify,  select,  and  specify  the  dualities  of  cotton  needed  for 
specific  uses;  (4)  knowledge,  concepts,  and  methods  may  be  developed  with  a 
vie\7  to  their  application  to  breeding  and  production  of  American  cotton  in 
accordance  witii  maximum  utility  for  specific  and  major  uses;  and  (5)  ginning 
technique  may  be  developed  with  a  vi^w  to  conserving  the  actual  and  potential 
utility  in  the  American  crop. 

The  work  is  carried  on  through  laboratory  studies  on  the  various  factors 
of  quality.  These  studies  are  highly  tecimical  and  must  be  carried  on  under 
controlled  atmosphere  and  other  conditions  £\nd  throu-^h  the  use  of  much  special-.- 
ized  equipment,  kuch  of  the  equipment  is  provided  by  State  colleges,  manu.- 
facturers,  and  others.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  cooperating  agencies 
and  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Department. 

7.  Grain  Standardization  and  marketing  Research. — This  project  covers 
the  work  of  the  milling  and  baking  and  the  grain-testing  laboratory  and  other 
activities  connected  with  the  formulation  and  revision  of  grain  standards  and 
in  meeting  special  problem.s  and  establishing  policies  with  respect  to  tne 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  standards  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act. 

It  involves  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  ascertaining  the 
milling  and  baking  properties  of  the  rnejiy  hundreds  of  wheat  varieties  grown  by 
that  Burecu.  throughout  the  country,  thus  enabling  the  crop-production  units  of 
the  Depc.rtment  to  select  desirable  varieties  of  grain  which  have  been  tested 
in  comparison  with  commercial  lots  in  connection  v/ith  formulation  and  revision 
of  grain  standards.  Methods  and  practices  involved  in  the  harvesting,  nandling, 
storing,  cleaning,  artificial  drying,  and  bulk-ha.ndling  of  grain  are  studied, 
with  a.  view  to  develop  methods  for  improving  the  quality  and  market  value  of 
the  grann  end  to  avoid  losses  from  deterioration  of  the  grain  -while  it  is  in 
storage  or  huring  transportation. 

In  order  to  be  most  useful  the  grain  standards  must  be  readily  applied 
under  ]practical  conditions  and  must  meet  the  needs  of  producers  and  the  grain 
trade.  Dor  this  reason  research  work  must  bo  continued  in  meeting  new  gra.ding 
problems.  Extensive  revisions  of  the  starida,rds  were  made  effective  on  J'aly  1, 
1935.  The  necessity  for  speed  in  grading  samples  has  led  to  the  development  of 
a  number  of  mechanical  devices,  t/ork  is  being  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  grain-grading  equipment  suen  as  probes,  sample  dividers,  moisture 
testers,  and  devices  for  separating  foreign  material  from  grain. 
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8 .  Analyses  and  Statistical  Research  on Aftni cultural  Conditions  and 
Trends . — The  object  of  this  work  is  to  bring  together  as  complete  statistical 
information  a,s  possible  with  regard  to  each  of  the  major  agnicultural  com¬ 
modities  eiid  to  point  out  the  significance  of  these  data  in  terms  of  future 
trends  in  production,  demand,  prices,  etc.  Indices  have  been  developed  and 
kept  current  on  prices,  market  movements,  and  stocks  of  important  farm 
products,  as  well  as  data,  showing  business  activity  and  genera,!  price  levels. 
Monthly  estimates  of  the  sa,le  of  farm  products  by  months  have  been  inaugurated, 
and  a  series  of  publications  has  been  developed  which  shov/  the  world  situation 
with  regard  to  cotton,  wheat,  livestock,  wool,  da.iry  products,  and  otner  im¬ 
portant  commodities.  Information  is  gathered  on  prices  received  and  prices  paid 
by  farmers  and  on  agricultural  income,  and  the  effects  of  various  factors  on 
a,gri cultural  income  a,re  appraised. 

The  conditions  in  industry,  consumers'  incomes,  and  foreign  competition 
as  they  a.ffect  the  demand  for  American  farm  products  are  being  studied. 

Aiialyscs  are  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  conditions  influence 
prices  and  shape  their  trends  throughout  ma,rKeting  sea,sons  and  from  one  pro¬ 
ducing  period  to  another.  The  results  of  the  analyses  are  released  in  regular 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  reports  and  in  special  statements  and  graphic 
summar ie  s . 

The  Sureau  is  taking  a  very  active  part  in  providing  the  factual  bc,sis 
for  tariff  adjustments  and  trade  bargaining  with  foreign  countries.  This 
Bureau  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  strategic  position  to  analyze  the  effect  of  various 
tariffs  and  concessions  on  American  agriculture,  as  vrell  as  to  indicate  con¬ 
cessions  which  can  be  made  to  foreign  countries  v/ithout  unduly  injuring  any  of 
our  agricultural  interests.  The  staff  is  making  definite  contributions  to 
tariff  adjustments  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

9.  General  Marketing  Studies. —  The  Division  of  Marketing  Research  was 
organized  early  in  1935  to  undertake  a  program  of  research  in  the  general  field 
of  marketing  agricultural  products,  dealing  chiefly  v;ith  regional  and  national 
problems.  Most  of  these  problems  are  concerned  with  the  marketing  of  several 
products  and  involve  questions  of  national  policy.  Axainples  of  such  problems 
are  the  development  of  sound  marketing  agreements,  the  coordination  of  Dederal, 
State,  and  municipal  regulations  concerning  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  and 
the  development  of  efficient  and  adequate  fa,cilities  for  handling  fa,rm  products 
in  regional  and  terminal  .markets. 

The  objects  of  this  research  are  (1)  to  discover  accura,te  fa,ct3  about 
the  marketing  methods  now  in  use,  the  history  of  their  development,  the  rela¬ 
tive  costs  and  efficiencies  of  different  methods,  and  the  economic  effects  of 
various  regulations  or  attempts  to  change  marketing  methods;  (2)  to  appraise 
the  probable  econom.ic  effects  of  possible  changes  in  ma,rketing  methods,  market 
organizations,  or  marketing  facilities;  and  (3)  to  help  to  bring  about  a 
better  ‘understanding  of  the  most  important  marketing  problems  and  to  provide 
a  basis  for  national  and  regional  marketing  policies,  with  a  view  to  lowering- 
marketing  costs,  performing  more  adequate  services,  and  increasing  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural  products. 

This  Bureau  cooperates  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administrakion 
in  formula'cing  marketing  agreements  for  the  handling  of  various  farm  products. 
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and  at  tne  request  of  that  organization  makes  critical  studies  of  the  operation 
of  such  a.greeinents  to  determine  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Si^udies 
are  being  made  also  of  terminal  and  regional  marketing  facilities.  The  market¬ 
ing  of  perishable  foods  in  t he  larger  cities  of  the  country  is  very  expensive 
and  requires  a  substantial  portion  of  the  consojner's  dollar.  Vfnile  many  im¬ 
provements  in  marketing  might  be  made  at  country  points,  it  is  believed  tha.t 
the  terminal  and  regional  markets  offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for  increased 
efficiency.  The  increased  use  of  the  motor  truck  in  the  distribution  of 
perishaoles,  direct  shipment  from  producing  areas  to  smaller  consuming  centers, 
the  development  of  regional  truck  markets,  direct  buying  by  chain  stores,  and 
other  recc;nt  developments  have  not  been  met  by  changes  in  most  city  markets  to 
make  them  adaptable  to  the  new  situa.tion.  In  many  cities  traffic  conditions 
in  markets  are  very  bad  and  result  in  expensive  delays  and  in  spoilage.  Because 
of  this  situation,  the  Bureau  has  received  many  requests  from  farmers,  the 
trade,  and  research  a.gencies  for  help  in  bringing  about  improvements  in  the 
market  situation.  Tiie  Bureau  is  working  on  this  problem  in  Philadelphia  and 
is  making  surveys  of  the  situation  in  a  number  of  other  cities.  The  effects 
of  lange-scale  processing  and  distribution  upon  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  other  problems  are  also  being  studied. 

10.  Outlook  Eeports  on  the  agricultural  Situation. — The  publication  of 
annual  outlook  reports  was  inangura.ted  in  the  spring  of  1923,  and  these  re¬ 
ports  have  been  continued  and  enlarged  from  year  to  year.  The  principal  report 
is  now  prepared  in  the  fall  and  supplemental  reports  ane  relea-sed  througkout  the 
yean,  Tne  object  of  these  rejports  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  summary  of 

the  factors  likely  to  affect  the  returns  secured  from  each  important  farm  pro¬ 
duct  so  that  an  incr^aning  number  of  fa.rmors  ma.y  adjust  their  cropping,  breeding, 
and  fa.ttening  programs  to  the  prices  and  marketing  conditions  that  may  r^asona.bly 
be  expected  at  manketing  time  ra.tlier  than  on  the  basis  of  prices  secured  in 
past  seasons. 

Because  of  changing  conditions  much  additional  research  work  has  been 
required  to  permit  definite  "Outlook  statements"  covering  current  and  prospec¬ 
tive  supplies,  prices,  and  returns.  The  reports  have  covered  an  increasing 
number  of  crops  and  an  increasing  number  of  kinds  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  They  also  cover  in  more  detail  the  prospect  for  various  tj/pes  of 
crops  such  as  tobacco  and  wheat  and  the  prospects  for  livestock  and  other 
commodities  produced  for  market  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

11.  Interpreta.tion  and  Dissemination  of  Information  on  Marketing  .Re¬ 
search. — The  st8,tistical  and  economic  editoria-1  informational  and  distribution 
work  of  the  Bureau  is  done  for  all  forms  of  release — publication,  mimeographed 
reports,  press  releast;s,  radio  broa.dcants,  exhibits,  motion  pictures,  and 
materiads  for  extension  workers.  All  Bureau  publications  are  appraised,  veri¬ 
fied,  edited,  and  prepared  in  form  for  release.  Manuscripts  and  reports  on 
statistical  and  economic  subjects  are  prepared  to  meet  various  forms  of  inquiry. 

The  Department  publications  "Crops  and  Markets"  and  "The  Agriculturad 
Situation"  are  edited,  and  supervision  is  maintained  over  all  Bureau  mailing 
lists  and  periodicals.  Charts  covering  economic  information  are  prepared  and 
sold  to  extension  workers  and  others,  and  exhibits  are  prepared  for  fairs  and 
expositions  in  cooperation  \?ith  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department.  Super¬ 
vision  is  maintained  over  the  photographic  laboratory  and  job  printing  and 
mimeographing  orders  are  handled.  Many  special  releases  covering  various  phases 
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of  tlie  J3urc;au's  work,  as  well  as  information  on  statistical  and  economic 
subjects  in  reply  to  inquiry,  are  prepared. 

(d)  CHOP  iil'ID  LIVESTOCK  nSTIiviATPS 


Appropriation  Act,  1957  . $686,398 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  . . . 686 ,298 


PACJECT  STATElVlENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Esrimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1.  Crop  and  livestock  reports  . 

2.  production  and  marketing  statis- 

$595,271 

$621,081 

$621,081 

tics,  compilation  of  . 

64,777 

65 , 208 

65,208 

Unobligated  betance  . 

1 , 241 

— 

Totat  appropriation  . 

6ol,289 

686 , 289 

686 , 289 

f 

wOHK  UlPDER  THIS  iiPPruOPxlI AT lOH 

General. —  Tire  purpose  of  tne  work  under  this  appropriation  is  to  furnish 
comprehensive  and  reliable  statistical  data  with  rega^rd  to  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  The  principal  function  is  to  collect,  compile,  analyze,  record,  and 
publish  banic  data  of  a  statistical  nature,  obtained  largely  from  primary  sources, 
covering  all  phases  of  present  and  prospective  crop  and  livestock  production, 
stocks,  prices  received,  prices  paid  by  farmers,  and  related  subjects, 

1,  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports. —  The  principal  base  for  crop  statistics 
is  the  information  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  work  of  the  crop- 
reporting  service  is  primarily  tha.t  of  estimating  compa.rable  data  for  the  years 
intervening  between  the  census-year  periods  and  in  supplying  pertinent  supple¬ 
mental  information. 


The  information  for  the  crop  and  livestock  reports  is  obtained  from 
questionnaires  filled  oat  by  more  than  300,000  voluntary  reporters,  a  very 
large  part  of  this  infonnation  is  compiled  in  the  branch  offices  located  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  In  addition,  large  numbers  of  reports  are  received  direct 
by  the  Uashington  office.  For  example,  16,000  township  reporters,  16,000  dairy 
reporters,  and  8,000  truck  and  canning-crop  reporters  send  reports  direct  to 
Washington,  Reports  are  also  received  from  public  stockyards,  mills,  eic., 
and  much  ini'ormation  is  obtained  from  other  services  and  departments.  The 
data  from  the  various  sources  are  assembled  in  the  Washington  office  and 
monuhly  reports  are  prepared  by  a,  competent  staff  ofstatisticians ,  including 
several  members  of  the  field  force.  The  most  advanced  statistical  methods 
are  employed  to  insure  the  accui-acy  of  the  report  and  conuplete  secrecy  sur¬ 
rounds  the  information  up  to  the  moment  it  is  released  to  the  public. 

The  work  includes  the  estimating  of  anreage,  yield  per  acre,  quantity  of 
production,  farm  utilization,  and  sales  of  36  staple  and  special  crops,  25 
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commercial  truck  and  canning  crops,  aud  25  fruit  end  nut  crops;  inventories  of 
livestock;  estimates  of  livestock  and  poultry  production;  and  production 
estimates  for  milk,  wool,  and  eggs;  also  monthly  and  annual  estimates  of  farm 
prices  to  serve  as  a  "basis  for  evaluating  the  production  of  crops,  livestock, 
and  livestock  products  and  for  measuring  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  of  farm 
products  as  a  group.  The  work  includes  the  collection  and  pu'olication  of 
timely  information  concerning  the  progress  of  growing  crops,  forecasts  of  pro¬ 
duction,  estimates  of  stocks  of  commodities  in  the  hands  of  fanmers  and  first 
receivers,  etc;  intentions-to-plant  reports,  forecasts  of  livestock  numbers, 
and  many  other  specie,!  reports*  In  securing  the  information  on  which  the 
various  estimates  and  forecasts  were  based  the  Division  distributed  8,500,000 
questionnaires  dm’ing  the  past  year. 

Most  of  the  tabulation  and  original  preparation  of  estimates  is  done  in 
the  40  offices  maintained  in  the  various  States.  In  all,  24  State  depe.rtments 
or  boards  of  agriculture  and  8  State  colleges  of  agriculture  are  cooperating  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  offices.  The  branch  offices  are  located  at  Albany, 

N.Y.  ,  Athens,  G-a„  ,  Austin,  Tex,,  Boise,  Idelio,  Boston,  Mass.,  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
Charleston,  W.  "Va.  ,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  College  Park,  Md.  ,  Columbia,,  Mo.,  Columbia, 

S.  C, ,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Denver,  Colo.,  Des  moines,  Iowa,  Pajrgo,  H,  Dak;.,  G'^alfport, 
Miss.,  Karrisbtxrg,  Pa,,  Helena,  mont,,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  ,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Las 
Cruces,  H,  Mex.  ,  Lincoln,  Hebr.  ,  Little  Pock,  Ark.,  Louisville,  Ky.  ,  Ma,dison, 
Wis,,  Montgomery,  Ala,,  Hew  Orleans,  La,.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ,  Orlando,  Pla, , 
Phoenix,  Ariz, ,  Portland,  Oreg,  ,  PaAeigh,  H,  C, ,  Pichmond,  "Va. ,  Sacramento, 
Calif,,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Springfield,  Ill.,  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  Topeka,  Kans, , 
Trenton,  H,  J. ,  and  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

2.  Compilation  of  production  and  Marketing  Statistics. — This  project 
covers  a  service  section  which  compiles  statistics  for  publication  and  for  the 
use  of  the  anaAysts.  Statistics  are  compiled  covering  all  the  major  crops.  A 
series  of  statist icaA  bulletins  is  being  prepared  and  published  which  carry 
comprehensive  information  on  production,  consumption,  supplies,  market  receipts, 
exports,  imports,  prices,  etc.,  for  the  various  farm  xjroducts.  Similar  informa,- 
tion  is  prepared  for  the  Department  Yearbook  and  other  publications, 

(e)  POPilIGN  COivIPBTITlOH  AHD  DLiviAl'ID 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $298,000 

Budget  Bstimate,  1938  . .  298 , 000 


PHOJBCT  STATLiiHHT 


Project  s 

1935 

1937 

(Estimated) 

.  1938 
(Estimated) 

Poreign  competition  and  demand  . 

$295,512 

2,488 

$298,000 

$298,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  anuropriation  . 

298,000 

298,000 

298,000 
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."/OHK  imER  THIS  iPPxTOPHlATIOH 


Tne  Act  of  June  5,  1930  provides  for  the  acquiring  of  informa.tion  re¬ 
garding  world  competition  and  demand  for  agriculture.!  products,  txie  production, 
marketing,  and  distribution  of  such  products  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
dissemination  of  this  information  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  and  others.  It  provides  also  for  investigations  abroad  of  the 
economic  phases  of  the  agricultural  industry,  for  the  demonstration  of  stciidards 
for  ai^ricultural  products  in  foreign  countries,  and  other  matters.  T.iis  project 
renders  very  valuable  assistance  to  American  farmers  and  shippers  by  acquainting 
them  with  foreign  market  needs  and  preferences.  Information  on  the  foreign 
market  situation  is  released  regularly  to  the  public. 

This  Bureau  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  changing  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  principal  foreign  countries,  both  through  its  oun  ropresenta-tives 
a,nd  h.rou^h  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Agriculture,  and  departments  of  foreign  governments. 

Luring  the  fiscal  year  1936,  trade  agreements  were  concluded  between  the 
United  Stakes  and  nine  countries,  najnely,  Colombia,  Canada,  Hondura.s ,  Txie 
Het'uerlands,  Sv;itzerland,  Hicaragua,  Guatemala,  I'rance ,  and  Pinland.  The  trade 
agreements  completed  prior  to  the  past  fisca.l  year  were  tnose  with  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Belgium,  Haiti,  and  Sweden,  making  fourteen  agreements  concluded,  of  which  all 
except  those  with  Pinland  and  Nicaragua  are  in  effect.  The  Bureau's  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  program  consists  primarily  in  furnishing  technical  e:cperts  to  serve 
on  the  vauious  interdepartmental  country  a.nd  commodity  subcommittees  and,  in 
this  connection,  to  suggest  terms  that  v/ould  be  beneficial  to  particular  a.gri- 
cultural  industries  on  an  export  ba.sis  and  provide  basic  information  in  regard 
to  the  agricultural  industries  likely  to  be  affected  by  duty  modifications  by 
the  United  States  on  agricultural  products. 

Many  studies  are  made  in  the  field  of  general  commercial  policy.  Por  ex¬ 
ample,  a  report  on  "The  position  of  Silk  in  the  United  States-Jaoanese  Trade", 
published  in  Poreign  Crops  and  Markets,  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  a 
specific  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy.  A  study  was 
also  made  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  subject  "The 
Proba.ble  Economic  Effect  of  the  Pntif ication  of  the  Argentine  Sanitary  Con¬ 
vention  upon  the  Importation  into  the  United  States  of  Argentine  Beef  and  Mutton". 

The  outstanding  research  studies  conducted  in  the  loreign  Agricultural 
Service  Division  during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
policy  in  foreign  countries.  This  field  covt-.rs  the  broad  ground  of  governaTiental 
a.id  to  agriculture  through  import  restrictions,  export  aids,  and  production 
control  or  encouragement.  The  developments  in  this  field  are  of  significance  to 
Americen  agriculture  from  two  points  of  view  — (1)  the  affect  of  such  ioreign 
governmental  activity  on  the  import  requirements  of  foreign  countries  for 
American  products  or  on  the  competition  of  foreign  agricultural  products  in  other 
foreign  or  in  domestic,  markets  and  (2)  ixi  providing  cOxicrete  illustrations  of 
the  actual  operation  and  the  effect  of  various  farm-aid  policies  which  may  be 
usefully  considered  in  developing  the  agricultural  policies  of  the  United  States. 

Pield  offices  are  meuntained  in  London,  Paris,  Bx^rlin,  Belgra.de,  Buenos 
Aires,  and- Shanghai ,  and  several  commodity  specialists  are  making  special  inves¬ 
tigations  in  European  and  Asiatic  co'ontries. 
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(f)  ivUiUKET  liJSPSCTIOK  01  PiiBiu  PRODUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $378,533 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  426,500 

Increase  .  47,957 


PROJzjCT  STATBiviEIIT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated' 

1938 

(Estimated' 

Increase 

1.  Inspection  and  certification  of 

fruits  and  vegetables . 

$261,293 

$263 , 828 

$273,795 

-f$9,9o7  (1) 

2.  Grading  and  certification  of 

canned  fruits  and  veaetaBles . 

17,506 

17,400 

25 , 400 

M-  8,000  (2) 

3,  Grading  and  certification  of 

dairy  and  poultry  products  . 

32 , 605 

53,190 

43,190 

+  10,000  (3) 

4.  Inspection  o.nd  certification  of 

hay.  Beans,  soybeans,  etc . 

27,726 

28,350 

28 , 350 

— 

5.  Grading  and  certification  of 

meats  . 

29,733 

31 , 150 

31,150 

6.  Inspection  and  certification  of 

rice  . 

4,  653 

4,615 

4,  615 

7.  Grading  and  certification  of 

cottonseed  . 

_ 

_ 

20,000 

+  20,000  (4) 

8.  Inspection  and  certification  of 

tobacco  . 

50,945 

— 

— 

— 

Unobligated  Balance  . 

6 , 692 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation  . 

431 , 203 

378,533 

426,500 

+  47,957 

InCEAASES 

Txie  increase  of  $47,957  in  this  item  for  1938  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $9,957  to  strengthen  the  inspection  and  certification 
service  on  fruits  and  vegetahles.  The  e:cpansion  of  the  fruit  and  vegete.hle  in¬ 
spection  service  dui’ing  the  past  ten  years  has  Been  so  great  that  the  present 
supervisory  force  is  inadequate  to  give  this  work  the  careful  attention  which  is 
necessary  in  viev;  of  the  dependence  which  the  industry  plaxes  upon  the  certificates 
issued  By  the  Department  showing  condition  and  quality,  as  w'ell  a.s  the  dependence 
of  the  Department  itself  on  these  certificates  in  its  administration  of  the 
Produce  Agency  and  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Acts.  The  allotment  for 
this  service  ten  years  ago  was  practically  the  same  as  for  the  uorrent  year 
although  tne  volume  of  Business  ha,s  increased  during  that  period  from  165,618  cars 
to  395,250  cars  inspected.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  nurnBer  of  cars  in¬ 
spected  .la.s  more  than  doubled,  a  very  large  volume  of  'work  has  developed  in 
connection  with  inspections  for  cannery  purposes  and  for  many  large  Buying  agencies. 
The  expansion  of  the  inspection  service  for  cannery  products  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  it  na,s  not  Been  possible  to  maintain  adequate  supervision.  This  work  has 
proven  so  valuable  Both  to  the  grower  and  the  canner  that  it  is  highly  importaint 
that  it  should  Be  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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Additional  work  has  developed  also  in  connection  vath  inspections  under 
marketing  agreements  for  which  it  has  "been  impossible  to  provide  proper  super¬ 
vision.  The  E3^ort  Apple  and  pear  Act  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors  in  all  exporting  territories.  This  involves  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  inspecting  truck  loads  moving  direct  to  ports  or  for  assembling  at  some 
point  for  shipment  to  ports;  reinspection  for  condition  in  storage  and  at  inter¬ 
mediate  inspection  points;  certification  of  cannery  apples  consigned  to  Canada; 
the  British  Special  certification;  the  regulations  governing  sanitary  certifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Bureau  of  Entornologr  and  Plant  Qp-arantine ;  and  the  spray-residue 
requirements  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

With  the  increase  recommended,  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  two  additional 
supervisors  and  to  pay  for  the  clerical  help  and  miscellaneous  e3q)enses  necessary 
to  put  this  service  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $8,000  to  extend  the  grading  and  certification  service 
on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  to  additional  markets-  If  this  increase  is 
granted,  inspectors  will  be  placed  at  San  Erancisco  and  New  York  City  which  are 
important  centers  for  the  canned-food  industry.  It  has  been  necessary  in  the 
past  year  to  deny  the  service  to  many  canners  and  dealers  in  canned  foods  who 
have  desired  to  market  their  products  on  the  basis  of  established  grades  through 
the  aid  of  the  official  certification.  There  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
this  service,  which  the  Bureau  expects  to  be  practically  self-supporting  when 
more  fully  established. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $10,000  for  better  supervision  of  the  grading  and 
certification  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products.  This  grading  service  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  additional  supervisory  personnel  is  badly  needed 
in  order  to  keep  the  service  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  increase  will  be  used 
largely  for  the  Pacific  Coast  region  and  the  Chicago  district. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $20,000  for  the  inauguration  of  a  grading  and  certifi¬ 
cation  service  on  cottonseed.  There  is  a  general  desire  among  producers,  ginners, 
cottonseed  merchants,  and  oil-milling  operators  for  an  inspection  service  on 
cottonseed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  supervision  of  the  graders  of  this 
product.  The  Bureau  has  carried  on  studies  of  cottonseed  grading  and  has  devel¬ 
oped  and  promulgated  a  standardized  method  of  cottonseed  grading.  Additional 
funds  will  be  needed,  however,  to  put  the  grading  service  into  effect.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  work,  fees  would  be  collected,  as  in  the  case  of  other  inspec¬ 
tion  and  grading  services  of  the  Bureau,  which  would  be  covered  into  the  Federal 
treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

WOBK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . —  This  service  is  permissive  in  character,  the  Federal  inspector 
performing  the  service  only  at  the  request  of  a  financially  interested  party. 
Certificates  are  issued  which  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  shipments  inspected. 

These  certificates  serve  as  a  basis  for  trading  as  well  as  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  A  very  large  part  of  the  work  is  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  Federal 
bureau  furnishing  supervision  only.  The  work  under  the  entire  appropriation  has 
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138611  a'oout  75  percent  sell -supporting,  since  it  is  conducted  on  a  fee  oasis.  For 
example,  fees  amounting  to  $322, 7b9  v/ere  returned  to  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  1936. 

1.  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Traits  and  Vegetaoles. — The  work  un¬ 
der  this  project  covers  the  inspection  and  certification  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege 
tables  at  43  important  receiving  rne.rkets.  A  similar  inspection  service  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  shipping  points  in  more  than  40  States  in  cooperation  v/ith  Stahe  agem-l 
cies.  In  addition,  large  q.ue.ntities  of  products  a,re  inspected  for  the  purchasing 
departments  of  the  IJavy  and  karine  Corps  and  for  other  Federal  agencies. 

Shippers  use  the  service  e.xtensively  in  making  f.o.b.  sales  to  distant 
buyers  who  demand  standardized  products.  During  the  past  year  339,420  cars  were 
inspected  at  shipping  points  and  55,630  cars  at  receiving  points.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  the  inspection  certificate 
have  increased  in  value  on  account  of  being  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  in 
hearings  resulting  from  complaints  filed  under  that  Act.  A  very  large  amount  of 
business  is  done  v/ith  the  railroads,  which  use  the  Federal  certificates  as  the 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  claims. 

The  inspection  service  pla.ys  an  important  part  in  marketing  American 
fruits  in  foreign  markets.  The  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  of  June  10,  1933  re¬ 
quires  that,  with  certain  minor  exceptions,  eAl  shipments  of  apples  and  pears  in 
e3qport  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing  that  the  shipment  meets  the 
minimum  q'ua.lity  requirements  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
exportation  of  those  commodities.  The  inspection  service  conducted  under  this 
item  serves  to  enforce  the  Act.  The  French  quarantine,  which  prohibits  the 
entry  into  France  of  apples  which  are  infested  with  San  Jose  scale,  makes  it 
necessary  for  shipping  point  inspectors  to  examine  two  percent  of  the  frait  in 
each  lot  concerned  before  it  can  receive  the  French  sanitary  certificate  issued 
by  the  B'ureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

Sranch  offices  are  mahntained  at  Alba,njr,  h.Y.  ,  Atlanta,  Ga,.  ,  Baltimore, 

Md. ,  Baton  Houge,  La.,  Boise,  Idaho,  Boston,  Mass,,  Buffalo,  H.Y. ,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Columbia,  S.C.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Denver, 

Colo.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Fargo,  IT.  Dale.  ,  Fort  worth,  Tex.,  Great  Lakes,  Ill,, 
Harlingen,  Tex.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Memphis,  Tenn. , 
Milwaukee,  V/is.  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Hewark,  N.J.  ,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  New  York,  N.Y. ,  Norfolk,  Va. ,  Oklanoma  City,  Okla. ,  Omaha,  Nebr. ,  Orlando, 
Fla.,  Ph  ila.de  Iphia,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  pa,.,  Portland,  Oreg.  ,  Providence,  H.I., 
Rochester,  N.Y. ,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  San 
Pedro,  Ca.lif ,  ,  Sen  Diego,  Ce.lif .  ,  Srn  Francisco,  Ca.lif .  ,  Sea,ttle ,  Wash.,  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  Yakima,  Wash.  In  addition,  inspections  are  ma.de 
a.t  shippin,^  points  in  coopera.tion  v/ith  more  than  40  States. 

2 .  Grading  and  Certification  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vea^etables .  —  This 
service  is  of  special  value  to  canners  who  have  need  of  an  official  determina¬ 
tion  of  quality.  It  is  also  used  largely  by  the  p'urchasing  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  especially  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  by  an  increasing  number  of 
State  and  municipal  authorities  and  by  commercial  dealers.  The  work  consists 

of  the  grading  of  samples  from  all  lots  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  stored 
by  public  warehousemen  licensed  under  the  United  States  Vferehouse  Act  as  a  pa.rt 
of  the  supervision  of  warehouses  licensed  under  that  Act. 
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3.  C-rc.dinfe’  and  Certification  of  Dairy  and  Po~altr.7  products. — Tais  service 
consists  01  the  j-jrading  oi'  dairy  and  poultry  products  in  terminal  markets  and  aX 
shipping  points  for  class,  grade,  quality,  and  condition;  supervision  of  the 
inspection  of  dressed  poultry  for  condition  and  whol-somcness  at  canning  estah- 
lishrnents;  and.  the  inspection  of  live  poultry  for  crop  and  health  condition  (co¬ 
operative  vrork  in  hew  York  City). 

Branch  offices  ane  mauntauned  a.t  Boston,  Mans.,  Chic£',go,  Ill.,  Los  Angeles 
Calif.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Hew  York,  H.Y. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Portland,  Oreg. , 
San  Prcncisco,  Calif.,  Seattle,  iifcsh.  ,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

4 .  Inspection  a.nd  Certif  ica.tion  of  Hay,  Beans,  Soy  Deans,  etc.  —  Th  i  s 
project  consists  of  the  manntenance  of  an  inspection  and  grading  service  and  the 
supervision  of  licensed  inspectors  under  cooperative  agreements  with  State  and 
other  a^gencies.  The  service  includes  tiie  verification  of  dealers'  records  on 
seed  in  order  that  certificates  may  he  issued  showing  the  State  of  origin.  The 
service  makes  it  possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  seed  which  is  adapted  uo  their 
section  of  the  co'untry. 

Branch  offices  are  manntained  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Denver,  Colo 
Great  Palls,  Liont.  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Minneapolis,  minn.  , 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  and  Seattle  and 
Spokane,  wash. 

5.  GraUing  end  Certification  of  Mcig^ts. —  The  meat -grading  service  is 
available  to  commercial  interests  and  to  purchasing  officers  for  iederal.  State, 
and  city  institutions  cit  points  v/hero  graders  are  maintained.  In  addition,  a 
speciaAized  type  of  service  is  rendered  at  slaughtering  and  distributing  estab¬ 
lishments  by  which  beef  end  lamb  carcasses  are  gra.ded  c?nd  stamped  with  a  roller 
stamp  in  such  a  manner  that  the  grade  appears  on  the  retail  cuts  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  consumer  buyers. 

Through  this  service  national  standards  ior  various  clauses  of  meats  ane 
being  developed.  The  use  of  triese  standards  an  a,  basis  for  buying  and  selling  is 
increasing.  Contracts  by  Pederal,  State,  and  municipal  institutions  are  oeing 
av/arded  on  the  basis  of  Pederal  grahes.  The  service  prevents  the  possibility  of 
substituo ion  and  insures  a,  reasonably  high  degree  of  uniformity  on  most  pur¬ 
chases.  The  grade  stamjp  on  the  mead  is  therefore  of  value  to  consumers  oecause 
it  ins'ores  delivery  of  meaAs  of  a  definite  quality.  There  is  a  rap  idly- growing 
demand  on  the  part  of  consumers  for  T'ede rally- graded  meats. 

Branch  offices  are  rnaantauned  at  Bcfltimoro,  Md, ,  BuffoAo,  H.Y.,  Boston, 
Mans.,  Chica,go ,  Ill.,  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  HaAional  Stockyands,  Ill.,  Hew  York,  H.Y.  ,  Oklahoma,. 
City,  Okie,.,  Omaha,  Hebr.  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  ,  San  prancisco, 
Calif.,  Sea,ttle,  Lash.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,,  South  St.  Paul,  minn.  ,  Washington, 

D.C.,  ..'ichita,  Kans.  ,  and  Vheeling,  w'.Va. 

6.  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Pice. —  This  work  is  conducted  mder 
joint  at^reements  between  this  Bureau  and  Sta,te  departments  of  agriculture  in 
Ca,lifornia,,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  and  commercial  interests  in  Arkansas  and  covers 
rough,  brovn,  and  milled  rice.  Under  these  agreements  the  initial  inspections 
a-re  made  by  Sta,te  officials  under  the  supex’vision  of  the  Bureau.  Appeals  from 
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initial  inspections  are  handled  17  the  Bureau  direct.  The  grade  certificates 
covering  inspections  of  rough  rice  that  are  issued  to  the  producers  at  the  time 
they  offer  their  rice  for  sale  on  the  market  give  a  definite  indication  of 
the  milling  value  of  the  rice,  :vid  this  makes  it  possible  for  the  producers  to 
demand  and  receive  the  full  market  price  for  their  rice  based  on  its  utility 
and  meerket  value.  The  grade  certificodes  covering  milled  rice  are  of  special 
importance  in  connection  with  export  tr;ansactions  in  that  the  certificates 
fo.cilitate  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  rice. 

7.  Grading  end  Certification  of  Cottonseed. — This  is  proposed  o.s  a  new 
project  for  1938.  (See  justification  for  incroo.se  under  this  item.) 

8.  Inspection  end  Certif icodion  of  Tobo.cco. —  This  project  was  dropped 
in  1937.  (See  new  item  "Tobacco  Inspection  Act".) 

(g)  tobacco  Il'ISPBCTIOh  aCT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $250,000 

Budget  Bstimate,  1938  .  250 , 000 


PHOJaCT  STATBaiBPT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Tobacco  Inspection  Act  . . . 

$250,000. 

$250,000 

WOPK  UFBEP  THIS  iiPPBOPPJATION 

The  Toboxco  Inspection  Act  wa.s  approved  August  23,  1935  (U.S.C.  Supp.  I, 
title  7,  secs.  511-511q) .  ih.nds  for  the  o^dministrohion  of  the  Act  were  not  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  until  neox  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  when  authority  wo.s 
grouted  by  Congress  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $12,000  for  the  holding  of  referenda 
in  prepa.ration  for  the  1936-1937  marketing  season.  The  full  appropriation  of 
$250,000  became  available  on  July  1,  1936,  and  the  first  year's  operation  is  now 
well  under  way. 

The  first  mahn  objective  of  the  Act  is  to  furnish  tobacco  growers  with  de- 
pendaole  information  a-s  to  the  quahity  of  their  tobacco  according  to  uniform  stan¬ 
dards,  The  second  principal  objective  is  to  supply  growers  with  market  reports 
showing  prices  paid  for  the  different  grades.  The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  standards  for  tobacco  by  which  its  t^pje,  grade,  size, 
condition,  or  other  characteristics  may  be  determined,  and  the  standards  so  es¬ 
tablished  are  the  official  standards  of  the  United  States  for  such  purpose. 

The  Act  further  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  designate  auc¬ 
tion  rna.rkets  upon  which  the  tobacco  bought  and  sold  moves  in  interstcvto  and  for¬ 
eign  coiiimerce.  After  public  notice  of  not  less  than  30  da,ys ,  no  tobacco  siiall  be 
offered  i^or  sale  at  auction  at  a  designated  market  until  it  shaAl  have  been  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  a.ccording  to  the  Government  standa.rds  by  an  authorized  re- 
presenza-tive  of  this  Department.  This  feauure  of  the  inspection  service  will  be 
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applicc'.blLj  onlj  to  the  toboxco  offorod  for  soJo  o,t  auction  and  is  intended  to 
provide  grov.urs  nitli  oui  officio,!  deturmino.tion  of  the  gro-de  of  their  tobacco  be¬ 
fore  it  is  sold  by  them.  The  designation  of  an  auction  market  for  inspection 
purposes  must  be  preceded  by  a,  referendum  and  favored  by  two-thirds  of  the 
grov/ers  voting  in  such  referendum.  The  Act  provides  that  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
spection  at  designated  markets  aud  one  man^ket  news  service  shall  be  borne  oy  the 
Government . 

Section  9  of  the  Act  provides  for  a  market  news  service  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  grov/ers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  da,ily  iniormed  of  the  price  at 
which  the  various  qualities  of  tobacco  are  being  sold,  Reliable  ma,rket  reports, 
based  upon  actual  sales,  have  been  found  to  be  a  valuaule  adjoxnct  to  an  official 
inspection  service.  with  the  grade  of  this  tobacco,  as  determined  by  a,  financial¬ 
ly  disinterested  representative  of  this  Department,  and  an  official  marKet 
report  showing  the  prices  being  paid  for  the  different  grades,  the  grower  is  in 
position  to  decide  v/hether  to  accept  or  reject  the  price  offered  for  his  tobacco. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  provides  needed  safeguards  around  the  use  of  the 
official  standards  and  the  inspection  service  and  provides  penalties  for  various 
abuses. 


(h)  iviAiliA]T  kDw'S  S£LdVICD 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $1,062,057 

Budget  estimate,  1936  .  1,077,000 

Increase  . 14,943 


PAOJBCT  STATBtiT-HT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(hst imated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1,  Iviauket  news  service  on  livustock 

mea.ts,  a.nd  wool  . 

$417,844 

$421 , 369 

$421,339 

2.  ko,rket  news  service  on  fruits 

and  vegetables  . 

415,945 

427, o73 

427,573 

~  — 

3.  market  news  service  on  dadry  and 

poultry  oroducts  . 

134,776 

139,138 

139,138 

4.  Market  nev/s  service  on  grain, 

hav.  feed,  aud  seed  . 

73 . 5.57 

73,  857 

73 , 857 

5,  Market  nexvs  service  on  cottonseed  — 

14^943 

rK  $14,943  (1) 

6.  Market  news  service  on  tobacco  . 

22,027 

— 

— 

— 

Unooligated  balance  . 

12 , 341 

— 

— 

— 

Tota,l  appropriation . 

1,076,492 

I,0w2,057 

1,077,000 

+  14,943  (1) 

IhCSBASB 

(1)  An  increa.se  of  $14,943  for  the  inauguration  of  a  limited  market  news 
service  on  cottonseed.  The  object  of  this  service  will  be  to  furnish  growers 
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and  0  tilers  current  information  on  the  supply,  demand,  movement,  and  prices  for 
various  ^raues  of  cottonseed.  This  news  reporting  service  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  ^_rading  service  proposed  to  be  started  under  tne  appropriation  "iviauket 
Inspection  of  Farm  Products". 

Cottonseed  is  one  of  the  eight  or  nine  commodities  providing  the  largest 
farm  income  in  the  United  States.  In  a  number  of  thv.  principal  cotton-growing 
States  it  is  second  in  vahue  only  to  cotton  lint,  a  recent  study  indica,tes 
tha,t  the  prices  paid  for  cottonseed  by  individual  cottonseed  crashing  mills 
frequently  varied  v;idely  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  general  area.  Price  changes 
ah  certain  mills  frequently  had  very  l.ittle  effect  on  price  changes  at  a,  nearby 
mill;  in  fact,  it  was  frequently  several  days  before  a  price  change  at  one  mill 
was  follov/ed  by  a  price  change  at  a,  competing  mill.  The  average  margins  talcen  by 
gins  for  handling  cottonseed  vauiod  rather  widely  at  the  same  time  in  different 
localities  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  locality''.  Growers  should  have  suf-^ 
ficiont  informahion  an  to  the  prices  being  pahd  for  cottonseed  and  as  to  the 
grades  of  cottonseed  in  their  respective  cornniunities  to  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  prices  offered  then  are  reasonable, 

WOPli  UhPSP  THIS  APPPOPPIaTION 

GeneraP . —  The  market  news  service  is  built  largely  upon  information 
gathered  by  the  Bureau's  reprssen ochives  in  large  central  markets.  Offices  in 
the  large  terminal  markets  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  gahher  the  informahion 
to  be  distributed  to  the  shipping  districts.  These  markets  are  comected  with 
leased  telegraph  wires.  The  Bureau  obtains  under  contract  the  exclusive  use 
of  certenn  telegraph  v/ires  throughout  the  day  end  employs  its  own  telegraphers 
who  transmit  the  market  information  over  the  wires  in  code  and  decode  the  in¬ 
coming  messages.  The  market  reporters  are  in  the  market  as  soon  an  trading 
begins  eanh  day  and  report  receipts  and  prices.  The  information  goes  over  the 
leaned  v/ira  to  l/ashington  and  to  other  branch  offices,  where  it  is  combined  with 
other  reports  and  released  to  the  public.  In  addition,  telegraph  and  ma.il  re¬ 
ports  a.re  furnished  the  Bureau  by  common  carriers  and  other  reporters,  and  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  supply  and  demand  conditions  in  foreign  coiuntries  is 
made  available  through  the  foreign  service  of  the  Bureau.  This  market  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  publicity  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  irnportaml^  produc¬ 
ing  districts,  by  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  mahl,  bulletin  boards,  newspapers, 
and  other  mea.ns. 

1.  i.Ia.rket  Hews  Service  on  Livestock,  meats,  and  v/ool. — Branch  offices  are 
now  rnaintaPned  in  28  cities,  ivianicet  conditions  and  jjrices  are  reported  cover¬ 
ing  28  public  livestock  markets,  direct  marketing  of  hogs  in  Iowa  and  southern 
kinnesota,  direct  end  contract  sales  of  sheep  end  larabs  in  the  'western  range  and 
pacific  coast  States,  5  of  the  largest  wholesale  meat-marketing  centers,  and 
the  Boston  wool  market.  The  information  is  distributed  by  the  Bureau's  leased- 
wire  telegraph  system,  by  radio,  press  associations,  cor;imercial  telegraph 
companies,  news  trade  and  agricultural  publications,  boards  of  trade,  telephone, 
bulletin  boards  and  by  mail.  In  a.ddition,  information  is  furnished  to  several 
State  departments  for  dissemination  by  radio  and  otherwise.  All  market  reports 
are  based  upon  the  Bureau' s  standardized  class  and  grade  system. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Baltimore,  md,  ,  Boston,  i,ia.ss.  ,  Buffalo, 

11.  Y.*,  Casper,  Wyo.*,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Denver,  Colo.,  Des  i.iOines 
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la.,  Port  >.'orth,  Tex.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ,  Kansas  City,  ivlo.  ,  Los  An/^-eles,  Calif.* 
Louisville,  Ky.*,  Nashville,  Term.,  National  Stockyards,  Ill.,  New  York,  N.  Y. , 
Ogden,  Uteli,  Cklahoma  City,  Okla. ,  Omaha,  Neor.  ,  Philadelphia,  pa.  ,  pittsourgh. 
Pa.,  Portland,  Oreg.  ,  St.  Joseph,  ko.  ,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  So.  St.  Pa;al,  kinn.  , 

San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  Wichita,  Nans.  (*  Not  connected  with 
leased  telegi-’aph  system.) 

2.  Market  Nev/s  Service  on  Pruits  and  v'egetaoles. — City  market  stations 
erne  maintained  in  21  markets  and,  in  addition,  3S  field  offices  are  in  operation 
for  van-ying  periods.  This  project  gathers  daily  information  relative  to  receipts 
unloads,  market  prices,  and  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  principai 
markets  and  shipping  sections  of  the  country;  also  reports  from  tiie  comraon 
carriers  on  carlot  shipments,  diversions,  and  passings.  There  are  84,173  najaes 
on  the  mailing  lists  for  the  reports.  The  information  helps  to  bring  about  more 
orderly  marketing  of  these  products,  eliminates  waste  and  loss  by  keeping 
shippers  informed  of  market  demands,  and  helps  to  bring  more  equitable  returns 

to  grov/ers.  Reports  are  prepared  summarizing  the  marketing  of  individual  crops 
in  producing  sections  from  which  daily  market  inform-aaion  ha,s  been  released. 
Special  reports  showing  unloads  of  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  large 
number  of  markets  were  issued  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  various  reviews 
and  summaries  relative  to  the  marketing  of  theso  commodities.  Shipments  of 
804,910  ca.rs  of  fru.its  and  vegetables  v;ere  reported  for  the  past  year. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  a,t  A'clanta,  Ga.  ,  Baltimore,  wd.  ,  Boston, 
Ma-ss. ,  Cnica.go,  Ill.,  Cincinna.ti,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio*,  Denver,  Colo.,  Detroit, 
iviich.*,  lort  k.orth,  Tex.,  Kansas  City,  ko.  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.*,  kinneapiolis , 
kinn.,  New  Orleans,  La..*,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ,  Oklabioraa  City,  Okla.,  Philadelphia., 
Pa'i-,  Portland,  Oreg.,  St.  Louis,  mo.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  San  prancisco ,  Calif., 
and  Seattle,  Wa.sh.  In  addition,  many  branch  offices  are  operated  for  short 
periods  during  the  heavy  movement  of  importa.nt  crops  and  information  is  furnished 
to  State  offices  for  dissemination.  (*Not  connected  with  leased  telegraph 
system. ) 

3.  i,iarket  News  Service  on  Dairy  and  poultry  Products. —  This  project 
gathers  and  disseminates  current  market  information  with  reference  to  production, 
manufactures,  shipment,  receipts,  movement,  prices,  etc.,  on  various  classes  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products.  Offices  are  maintained  in  8  large  terminal  markets 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  informa.tion  on  market  conditions.  Special  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  study  of  wholesale  price  quotations,  and  surveys  are  being 
made  of  the  extent  to  which  premiums  are  being  paid  by  wholesa.le  receivers  in 
their  purchases  from  country  creameries,  por  the  information  of  producers  and 
others  a  mimeographed  article  covering  the  problems  involved  in  reporting  v/hole- 
sale  butter  prices  has  been  distributed.  The  article  and  other  releases  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  reproduced  in  important  trade  journals. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.*,  New  York,  N.Y. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  San  pran¬ 
cisco,  Calif,,  and  Seattle,  Wash.  (*Not  connected  with  leased  telegraph  system.) 

4.  Market  News  Service  on  Grain,  Hay,  Peed,  and  Seed.--  This  project 
furnishes  to  growers,  country  dealers,  and  others  information  relative  to  market 
developments,  supply  end  demand  conditions,  and  other  factors  influencing  prices 
or  the  market  situation  for  grain,  haj'',  feed,  seed,  rice,  beans,  hops,  and  other 
products.  The  information  collected  from  all  available  sources  is  analyzed  and 
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ir.=orporeted  in  market  reviews  which  are  issued  at  regalar  intervals  and  dlstri- 
-outed  to  growers  and  other  agricultural  interests  from  s.-ingoon,  D  e. 
branch  offices.  These  reviews  are  publisned  widely  in  nowspap.. 

Journals, 

Brancn  offices  are  maintained  at 

MO.,  Los  Aiifcolos,  Calif.*,  Linnifapolis ,  ivunn.  ,  Portlu-nd,  0  g.  , 

Calii.  (*liot  connectod  \7itl1  leased  telegraph  system.) 

5.  market  hews  Service  on  Cottonseed.—  This  is  proposea  as  a  new  projeco 
for  1938.  (See  Justification  for  increase  under  tnis  appropriation.) 

6.  Werlret  Wews  bervice  on  Tobacco_--Thls  project  was  dropped  in  1937, 
the  work  being  superseded  by  the  activities  under  the  Tooacco  Inspection  A  . 

(i)  PLEISHaBLP  AGPiCULTURaL  COiIiODITIjiS  aCT 

appropriation  Act.  1837  . 

Budget  Estimate  ,  1938  .  . 6 ' 224~ 

Increase  . . . .  .  .  •  .  ’  =: 


Pwn.Th’P.'T'  STaTEmEET 


projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estima.ted) 

Increase 

Perishelole  Agricultural  Com- 

$126,516 

1  1  Sl'i 

$137,666 

$143,890 

+  $6,224  (l) 

Total  appropria.tion . 

(a)  127,600 

137,666 

143,890 

+  6,224  (1) 

(a) 


Excludes  $3,800  allotted  to 
(salary  of  one  attorney). 


"SsEaries  and  Expenses", 


Office  of  the  Solicitor 


IImCPEaSE 

(1)  An  increase  of  36,224 

uPt  T-'-'s  i^^^^^e  will  provide  for  one  additional  investigator  lor  lOr 

tt;  anlvicinity  to  advise  with  the  trade  on  P-blems^inv^lved  in^tne  iiling^^^ 

:l;:"cc»;iSr“t:L«:fof  ;any  casos^w^^^^^^^^ 

avoid  the  filing  of  complaints  which  require  also 

the  -part  of  the  investigators  from  tne  ^jasnington  o±fico.  ^  x  ^ 

provide  for  some  ^‘^“^-^''^nlice 

it  possible  to  give  more  attention  3acure  oomplionce  with 

thf  S;  in  excess  of  expenditures  each 

year  since  the  inauguration  of  the  work. 
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..OHK  UMDSH  THIS  iiPPHOPHlATION 

Tno  work  under  this  project  consists  of  the  o^dmini  strut  ion  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1950,  as  emended  by  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936 
(U.3.C.,  title  7,  secs.  499a-499r)  ,  to  suppress  unfair  o-nd  fraudulent  practices 
in  the  inc-rketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetffol^s  in  intersteUe  and  foreign 
commerce.  This  Act  requires  the  licensing  of  all  coimaission  merchants,  dea.lers, 
and  "brokers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  awaud 
reparations  and  to  suspend  or  revoke  the  licenses  of  those  vdio  are  found  to  ha.ve 
engaged  in  certain  specified  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing  of 
these  commodities.  License  ft^es  of  $10  per  aunum  are  chauged,  and  the  receipts 
have  exceeded  the  expenditures  each  year. 

Lu.ring  the  past  year  2,182  complaints  v/ere  received.  In  703  of  these 
amicahle  settlements  were  arrauged;  111  formal  hearings  T;ere  held;  and  320  orders 
were  issued  "by  the  Secretary.  There  was  a  decrease  of  473  in  hie  num'ber  of 
complaints  received,  as  compa,red  w'ith  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  which 
pro'Da'Dly  is  explained  to  a  great  extent  "by  the  somewhat  higher  level  of  prices 
which  prevailed,  especially  during  the  last  six  montxis  of  the  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  vutn  the  passage  of  time  the  proportion  of  trivial 
complaints  has  dropped  and  that  those  now  received  tend  to  "be  of  a.  more  involved 
and  intricate  nature.  Since  April  13,  1934,  emicaole  settlements  have  resulted 
in  known  payments  of  $386,266.86  to  complainants. 


(j)  STxhDAr-D  CGHTaIKSH,  EAviPLE,  AsaD  PPOLUCE  AGENCY  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $30,238 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  30 , 238 


PAOJECT  STaTEaENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1.  Standard  Container  end  Hamper 

Acts  . 

$21,216 

8,750 

272 

$21,138 

9,100 

$21,138 

9,100 

2.  Produce  Agency  Act  . 

Uno'bligated  "balauce  . 

Total  appropriation  . 

30,238 

30,238 

30,238 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  aPPaOPRIaTION 


GenersA . —  Three  Acts  are  a,dministered  under  this  appropriation,  i.e., 
the  Strndard  Container  Act  of  1916,  the  Stcudoud  Container  Act  of  1928  (Ham¬ 
per  ACt) ,  and  the  Produce  Agency  Act  (U.S.C.,  title  15,  secs.  251-257i;  title 
7,  secs.  491-497). 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Standard  Container  and  Plamper  Acts. —  The  v/ork 
under  tnis  project  consists  of  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  two 
standard  container  Acts.  These  Acts  fix  the  sizes  for  Climax  'oaskets,  containers 
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for  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  standard  hajnpers,  and  round  stave  and  splint 
baskets.  The  enforcement  of  these  Acts  involves  the  t-sting  of  samples  of 
these  containers  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  comply  witxi  prescribed 
standards,  the  collection  of  evidence,  and  the  prepeuation,  for  submission 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  of  cases  e.gainst  those  who  fail  to  comply  v;ith 
the  provisions  of  these  la.ws. 

2.  Enforcement  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act. —  The  work  under  this  pro¬ 
ject  consists  of  the  administration  of  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  or  dumping,  without  good  and  sufficient  cause 
therefor,  of  farm  produce  received  in  interstate  commerce  by  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  others  and  to  require  them  truly  and  correctly  to  account  for  all 
farm  produce  received  by  them".  This  is  a.  criminal  statute,  providing  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  the  fraudulent  or  dishonest  handling  of  produce  by  a 
commission  agency. 

Under  the  produce  Agency  Act,  75  complaints  were  filed  during  the  paut 
year.  These  related  almost  entirely  to  failure  to  make  proper  return  or  to 
fraudulent  accoimting.  Convictions  in  Federal  courts  v/ere  obtaaned  on  4  causes, 
and  a.  iromber  of  caues  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Viola.tions  of  this 
Act  aue  also  violations  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  insofar 
eu  they  relale  to  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  are  handled  under 
the  lalter  Act,  exc-^pt  in  causes  in  which  criminal  prosecution  seems  appropriate. 

(k)  PEaEUT  stocks  iu\D  STAt'iD.fEDS 
Appropriation  net,  1937  . 


Budget  Estimate,  1938  . $10 , 000 

Increase  . 10,000 


PROJECT  STiiTEi-iENT 


Projects 

1936  ;  1937 

: (Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimc,ted) 

increase 

Peanut  stocks  and  standards  . 

$10,000 

+$10,000(1) 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $10,000  represents  a.  new  item  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  24,  1936  (49  Stat.  pp. 

1898-1899) ,  providing  for  the  collection  and  puplicelion  of  statistics  of 

peanut s .  These  funds  will  be  used  to  gather  and  publish  statistical  information 
on  peanuts,  including  the  quantities  in  storage  of  shelled,  cleaned,  and  farmers' 
stocks  by  varieties,  as  well  as  stocks  of  imported  peanuts  and  of  peanut  meal 
and  peanut  oil.  It  will  be  necessary  to  build  up  lists  of  warehousemen,  cleaners, 
shellers,  and  others  to  whom  schedules  will  bo  sent  for  reporting  this  informa¬ 
tion.  The  information  will  be  compiled  by  the  Bureau  and  released  at  regular 
intervals.  Reports  on  the  quantities  of  peanuts  picked  or  threshed  will  be 
obtained  from  operators  of  peanut  pickers  or  threshers  in  the  twelve  peanut- 
producing  States.  The  field  offices  of  this  Bureau  will  maintain  lists  of 
reporters,  check  and  taloulate  the  reports  received,  and  forward  the  informa-tion 
to  Jasnington  for  publication  v/ith  the  Bureau's  crop  reports  and  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  by  various  other  means  of  publicity. 
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(1)  TOEACCO  STOCKS  aI®  STaioEARDS 


Appropriation  Act ,  1937  . $17,187 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  . 17,187 


PHOJECT  STATE  iviENT 


project  s 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Tobacco  stocks  and  standards  . 

Unobligated  bakance  . 

S17,055 

132 

$17,187 

$17,187 

Total  aporopriation  . 

17,187 

17,187 

17,187 

wOxiK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Tiiis  work  consists  of  the  compilation  and  publication  of  Quarterly  re¬ 
ports  covering  the  q-uantities  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers  separated  as  to  type  and  as  to  certaAn  divisions  within  the  type. 
These  reports  are  published  as  of  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  and  represent  a  comparison  of  statistics  of  supplies  held  by  dealers 
and  manui'acturers ,  the  submission  of  v/hich  is  mandatory.  The  v/ork  was  provided 
for  by  Act  of  Janua:.ry  14,  1929,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  27,  1935 
(U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title  7,  secs.  501,502). 

Tobacco  stocks  have  an  important  bearing  on  prices  paid  to  grov/ers  for 
new  stock  tobacco,  and  an  accurate  and  detailed  analysis  of  such  stock  is 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  growers’  interests.  The  reports  form  the 
basis  of  studies  relating  to  the  prospective  market  position  of  different  t^pes 
of  tobacco  conducted  on  behalf  of  growers  by  Stake  and  Eederal  agencies.  Trade 
journals  give  these  reports  prominence  in  their  publications. 

(m)  COTTON  GRADE  AiTD  STAPLE  STATISTICS 


Appropriakion  Act,  1937  .  $224,517 

Budget  Estimake,  1938  .  224 , 51 7 


PROJECT  STATEii/iENT 


' 

Project  s 

1936 

1937  :  1938 

(Estimated) ;  (Estimeked) 

Cotton  gra.de  and  staple  statistics  .. 
Unobligaked  balance  . 

$223,018 

1,499 

$224,517 

$224,517 

Total  appropriakion . . 

224,517 

224,517 

224,517 
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V/OZK  Ui\iDEE  THIS  aPPHOPHIaTIOH 

Tlie  v/ork  under  this  appropriation  is  required  by  the  Act  of  i,'ia,rch  3, 

1927  (U.S.C.,  title  7,  secs.  471-476).  The  project  gathers  information  e,nd 
prepares,  at  stated  intervals,  estimates  concerning  the  gre-de  and  staple  of 
cotton  ginned  from  the  crop,  the  number  of  bales  of  eaxh  grade  and  staple 
carried  over  from  one  season  to  a.nother,  and  the  grade  and  staple  of  cotton 
consumed  by  doraestic  mills.  Pour  national  reports  and  4  reports  for  each  of 
the  16  important  cotton-producing  States,  besides  weekly  reports,  individual 
gin  reports,  and  a,  variety  of  special  reports,  are  regularly  issued  during 
the  ginning  season.  The  carry-over  and  consumption  reports  are  issued  on  a 
national  oasis  annually. 

Prior  to  the  1932-33  season  the  grade  and  staple  reports  on  the  crop  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  those  released  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  during  the  ginning 
season  on  cotton  ginned  to  specif  led  dates.  Beginning  with  1932-33,  weekly  re¬ 
ports,  supplementing  the  periodic  crop  reports  relea,sed  at  intervals  of  about  a 
month  during  the  ginning  season,  were  inaugurated  for  the  United  States,  for  in¬ 
dividual  States,  and  for  districts  into  which  the  States  are  divided  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  grade  and  stap'fe  reports.  These  weekly  reports,  vmich  were  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  1933-34,  1934-35,  and  1935-36  seasons,  are  prepared  to  show 
the  quality  distribution  of  samples  classed  during  weekly  periods  ratner  than 
the  quality  distribution  of  actual  ginnings  during  such  periods. 

During  the  1935-36  season  cooperating  ginners  again  were  furnished  copies 
of  the  daily  classification  sheets  with  numbers  identifying  the  bales  represented 
by  samples  furnished  for  classification,  this  being  a.  continuation  of  the 
service  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  1933-34  season.  Because  of  interest 
in  the  individual  bale  classifications,  cooperating  ginners  agreed  to  furnish 
samples  free  during  the  1933-34  season  in  exchange  for  copies  of  the  daily 
classification  sheets  with  numbers  identifying  the  bales,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  had  previously  received  five  cents  per  sanple. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  eud 
Austin,  Tex.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn. 


(n)  U.  S.  COTTON  PUTURES  AND  U.  S.  COTTON  STANDARDS  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $487,111 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  501 , 900 

Increase  .  14 , 789 
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PE.OJ-SC‘T  S'TAT-EiviPNT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938  ■  Increase 

(Estimated)  ■ 

1.  Cotton  futures  and  spot  market  in 

vestigations  and  cotton  price 

quotations  . 

$59,772 

$61,920 

$61,920 

I  _ 

2.  Preparation  and  distribution  of 

official  cotton  standards . 

120,084 

120,186 

120,186 

'  — — . 

3.  Classing  spot  cotton,  etc. ,  under 

the  Cotton  Standards  Act . 

69,193 

80,000 

80 , 000 

•  _ 

4.  Supervision  of  licensed  classers 

78,081 

74,080 

88,869 

:+  $14,789(1) 

5.  Classification  of  cotton  under 

the  Cotton  Futures  Act  . 

131,474 

150,925 

150,925 

: 

Unobligated  balance  . 

28,507 

— 

— 

I  - 

TotaA  appropriation . ( 

a)  487,  111 

487,111 

501,900 

:+  14,789(1) 

(a)  Includes  $10,000  provided  by  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1935  (for  establishment 
of  en  office  in  lexers.)  . 


INC5DASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $14,789  to  provide  better  supervision  of  the  v/ork  of 
licensed  cotton  classers.  Developments  during  recent  cotton  seasons  make  it 
imperative  that  more  adeogiate  provision  be  made  for  the  supervision  of  the  ^.vork 
of  cotton  classifiers  licensed  zander  the  United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act, 

The  first  allotment  for  such  supervision  work  ($75,000)  was  made  'under  the 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1932.  This  allotment  has  remained  practical¬ 
ly  stationary.  It  has  been  necessary  within  this  limit  to  confine  the  supervision 
work  for  the  most  part  to  licensed  classifiers  employed  by  various  cotton  co¬ 
operative  associations  to  classify  cotton  at  received  from  thi^ir  members.  Very 
little  supervision  of  the  viork.  of  other  licensees  has  been  possible,  and  ex¬ 
perience  hat  shown  that  uniformity  and  accuracy  are  not  obtainable  v/itho'ut  this 
more  general  supervision.  In  1932,  the  number  of  classers  licensed  was  259;  in 
1936  there  v/ere  475.  The  importance  of  the  supervision  problem  is  further  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  licensees  during  the  1935-36  season  have  reported  the 
classification  of  4,349,121  bales  of  cotton  compared  with  2,750,000  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  l/7hile  the  small  increase  recommended  will  not  enable  the  Bureau  to 
give  as  close  supervision  as  would  be  desirable  in  all  cases,  it  will  make  it 
possible  to  deal  with  the  situation  more  satisfactorily  than  at  present. 

WORK  UDDSR  THIS  APPiiOPillATION 

General. —  The  Cotton  Futures  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  standards  for  the  qualities  of  cotton;  determina,- 
tion  of  the  grande  and  staple  of  cotton  delivered  in  settlement  of  fut'ures  con- 
traxts;  s'upervision  of  the  quotations  of  commercial  differences  in  spot  markets 
designated  under  the  Act;  and  dissemination  of  information  as  to  market  prices  and 
conditions.  This  Act  wa.s  approved  August  11,  1916  and  amended  Liarch  4,  1919 
(U.S.C.,  title  26,  secs.  1090-1106) 
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The  Cotton  Standards  Act  requires  the  use  of  the  official  cotton  standards 
in  all  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  transactions  involving  American  cotton 
shipped  Dy  grade.  It  gives  owners  or  holders  of  cotton  the  privilege  of  suh- 
mitting  cotton  to  representatives  of  the  Department  for  classing  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  examine  and  license  cotton  classers.  In  the  administration  of 
the  legislation  agreements  have  "been  negotiated  with  the  principal  foreign  cotton 
trade  associations  thus  providing  for  the  world-wide  use  of  the  cotton  standards. 
This  Act  was  approved  March  4,  1923  (U.S.C.,  title  7,  secs.  51-65;  title  31,  sec. 
725d) .  Receipts  under  the  two  Acts  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $99,344. 

1 ,  Cotton  Futures  and  Spot  Market  Investigations  and  Cotton  Price  Qp.ota- 
tions. — prices  on  grades  of  cotton  above  and  below  Middling  and  on  staple  longer 
than  7/8  -inch  as  quoted  in  ten  principal  spot  markets  of  the  United  States  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  puipose  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  required,  under  the 
U.S.  Cotton  futures  Act,  to  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  futures  contracts  when¬ 
ever  settlement  is  effected  by  delivery  of  cotton.  The  proper  functioning  of  the 
cotton- futures  market  necessitates  that  the  price  quotations  of  the  designated 
spot  markets  shall  reflect  values  of  spot  cotton  of  various  grades  and  staples 

as  indicated  by  actual  sales.  Active  supervision  of  quotations  in  the  spot 
markets,  therefore,  is  essential.  Information  is  disseminated  widely  among  pro¬ 
ducers  concerning  the  value  of  cotton  of  the  different  qualities. 

The  Cotton  Belt  has  been  divided  for  the  purpose  of  administering  this 
project  into  three  districts,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,,  Ga.  ,  Memphis,  Tenn.  , 
and  Da,lla,s,  Tex.  A  V/eekly  Cotton  Review  is  prepared  at  Vfeshington  ba,sed  on 
information  assembled  a,t  Washington.  The  review  is  telegraphed  to  the  field 
offices,  mimeographed,  aJid  furnished  to  a,  mailing  list,  as  well  as  to  news 
organs  and  to  broadcasting  stations  for  dissemination.  In  addition  to  the  review, 
there  is  prepa,red  at  each  of  the  three  field  offices  a  premium  staple  cotton 
report  which  covers  the  prevailing  premiums  and  discounts  for  cotton  above  and 
below  7/8- inch,  including  the  lengths  3/4- inch  up  to  1-1/4  inches.  There  is 
also  prepared  in  Atlanta,  a  daily  report  giving  the  Middling  7/8- inch  quotation 
in  the  ten  designated  markets,  as  well  a.s  the  grade  and  staple  premiums  prevail¬ 
ing  in  such  markets. 

2.  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Official  Cotton  Standards. — The  of- 
Dicia.!  standards  are  prepared  and  promulgated  under  the  authority  of  both  the 
Cotton  Ihtures  and  the  Cotton  Standards  Acts..  Copies  of  the  sta.nda.rds  are  sold 
to  the  public.  Inasmuch  a.s  the  law  makes  the  use  of  these  standards  mandatory 

in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  prohibits  the  duplicating  of  the  stajidajrds 
or  the  use  of  private  types  in  evasion  of  or  substitution  for  the  standards, 
domestic  and  v/orld  commerce  in  American  cotton  is  made  dependent  upon  the  prompt 
and  proper  performance  of  this  work. 

The  sixth  meeting  under  the  International  Universal  Cotton  Standards  Agree¬ 
ments  convened  in  Washington  on  march  9,  1936.  These  meetings,  which  are 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  nine  principal  cotton  organizations  of  Durope, 
are  regularly  held  for  the  purpose  of  approving  copies  of  the  Universal  Grade 
Standards  for  use  by  the  Department  and  by  the  European  organiza.tions . 

The  copies  of  the  standards  approved  weiu  based  upon  the  revised  Universal 
Grade  Steuidards  which  became  effective  on  Auguist  20,  1936.  Seventy-five  full 
sets  of  cojjies  were  approved,  together  with  360  additional  separate  boxes  re¬ 
quired  for  use  by  the  various  associations  and  by  the  Department, 
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3 .  Classing  Spot  Cotton,  etc.  ,  under  the  Cotton  Stajidards  Act .  — Under 
the  Cotton  Standards  Act  any  person  v/ho  has  a.  financial  interest  in  any  cotton 
may  submit  a.  sample  to  the  Department  for  classif ica.tion  under  the  Cotton 
Standards  Act.  Under  this  project  classers  are  a.lso  examined  and  licensed  to 
cla,ssify  cotton. 

4.  Supervision  of  Licensed  Classers. — The  classing  of  spot  cotton  in  the 
field  is  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Cotton  Examiners,  with  head- 
qua.rters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  ,  and  local  supervisors  a,re  stationed  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  ,  and  Dallas,  Austin  and  Abilene,  Tex.,  New  Orleans,  La..,  >i-tlajita,  Ga. ,  and, 
on  a  sea.sonal  basis,  a.t  Columbia,  S.  C.  An  important  feature  of  this  work  is 
the  supervision  of  licensed  cotton  classers,  who  mamber  475  and  a.re  stationed 
throughout  the  South.  The  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associa.tions  rely  upon 
the  licensed  classers  and  upon  the  supervision  of  their  v;ork  in  establishing  the 
classification  upon  v/hich  settlements  with  their  members  are  based.  In  checking 
the  work  of  the  licensed  classers  the  Bureau's  supervisors  cle.ssed  232,477  bales 
during  the  past  yea.r. 

5.  Cla.ssifica.tion  of  Cotton  under  the  Cotton  J^atures  Act. — An  amendment 
to  the  Cotton  futures  Act,  dated  Ma.rch  4,  1919,  provides  that  a.ll  cotton  in¬ 
tended  for  delivery  on  futures  contracts  shall  be  cla,ssified  by  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Boa,rds  of  cotton  examiners  a.re  ma.inta.ined  in  Nev/ 
Orleans,  Houston,  GaAveston,  Charleston,  Savannali,  aaid  Mobile,  and;  for  apart  of 
the  time,  in  New  York,  for  southern  deliveries  on  New  York  contracts. 

(o)  U.S.  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  . .  $723,941 

Budget  Estim.ate,  1938  . . .  723 , 941 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated' 

1938 

(Estimated) 

1.  Supervision  of  gra.in  inspection . 

2.  Checking  inspection  efficiency  of  licen¬ 
sed  inspectors  . 

$661,275 

16,579, 

29,099 

1,988 

$675,991 

19,050 

28,900 

$675,991 

19 , 050 
28,900 

3.  Boa,rd  of  Review  for  deciding  appeals . 

Unobliga.ted  balance  . . 

Total  appropria.tion . 

708,941 

723,941 

723,941 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Genera.l. — The  Grain  Standards  Act  of  August  11,  1916  (U.S.C.,  title  7, 
secs.  71-87)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  (l)  establish  official 
standa.rds  for  grain;  (2)  license  inspectors  to  apply  the  official  standards; 
(3)  supervise  the  work  of  such  licensed  inspectors  in  order  tha.t  there  will  be 
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e.  correct  c.nd  uniform  e,pplication  of  the  stoudards ,  and  entertadn  appeals  from 
gro.des  assigned  hy  such  inspectors  in  cases  \hiere  a  party  to  s.  gra.in  tr-ansaction 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  grade  originally  assigned  hy  the  licensed  inspector; 
and  (4)  conduct  hearings  and  puolish  his  findings  in  certain  causes  of  inter¬ 
state  grain  movement  and  transactions. 

1.  Supervision  of  Grain  Inspection. —  Official  standards  ha-ve  heen  pro¬ 
mulgated  for  corn,  whea.t,  oats,  rye,  gre,in  sorghums,  feed  oats,  mimed  feed  oats, 
harley,  rained  grain,  and  flaxseed.  These  standards  are  in  general  use  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  in  e:cport  commerce  and  must  he  used  when  grain  is 
shipped  hy  grade  in  interste-te  commerce.  They  form  the  basis  for  transput  ions 
in  the  various  steps  from  the  producer  to  the  cons'umer.  These  steps  include  the 
country  elevator,  the  interior  market,  the  terminal  market,  and  the  distribution 
to  consuming  industries  in  this  counti-y  as  well  as  to  seaboard  markets  for  export. 
The  standards  are  employed  in  both  cash  and  future  transactions.  Since  the  grain 
industry  is  highly  competitive,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  inspection  service 
should  be  efficient  and  dependable.  Grain  inspectors  e.nd  grain  supervisors  stand 
as  impartial  and  unbiased  arbiters  between  sellers  and  buyers,  and  the  use  of 
this  service  has  been  so  well  established  that  it  forms  a,  basic  feature  of  the 
highly  organized  merchandising  practices  in  both  domestic  and  export  commerce. 

2.  Checking  Inspection  Efficiency  of  Licensed  Inspectors. — This  project 
covers  the  work  of  mainteuning  correct  and  uniform  application  of  the  standards 
by  licensed  inspectors  at  all  markets  throughout  the  United  States.  Tendencies 
on  the  part  of  inspectors  which  depart  from  the  uniform  application  of  the 
standards  are  noted  and  are  called  to  the  inspector's  e-ttention.  Inspectors' 
licenses  may  be  suspended  or  cancelled  on  evidence  of  incompetence  or  dishonesty. 
Uniformity  of  application  of  the  standards  to  shipments  which  move  from  one 
inspection  point  to  ouother  presents  a.  most  difficult  task  requiring  constcjit 
a,ttention  from  supervisory  officials  in  order  that  all  brajaches  of  the  industry 
may  be  on  the  sajae  competitive  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  grades. 

3.  Eoa,rd  of  Review  for  Deciding  Appea.ls. — Boards  of  review  are  locaked 
at  Chicago  and  Portland,  Oreg.  These  boards  interpret  the  standards,  develop 
correct  methods  of  application,  and  disseminate  information  through  the  super¬ 
visors  to  the  licensed  inspectors  throughout  the  country.  Certain  factors  of  the 
standards  are  applied  by  mechanical  apparatus,  wiiereas  others  involve  the  human 
element  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion.  These  boards  are  constantly 
engaged  in  reviewing  samples  submitted  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  giv¬ 
ing  its  interpretative  opinions,  hew  problems  from  a  grading  standpoint  are 
constantly  arising,  and  the  board  is  the  agency  which  makes  the  final  decisions. 

In  addition,  they  function  as  boards  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  inspections  per¬ 
formed  by  licensed  inspectors  v/hich  have  been  appealed  to  district  supervisors 
and  thereafter  carried  to  board  of  review. 

Receipts  amounting  to  $62,950  ’were  returned  to  the  PederaJ  Treasury  under 
the  Gra.in  Standards  Act  during  the  pent  year. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Albany,  N.Y. ,  Baitimore,  Md,  ,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Buffalo,  h.Y. ,  Cairo,  Ill.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Chicago,  Ill.  (field 
and  district  headqua.rters)  ,  Cincinnaii,  Ohio,  Denver,  Colo.,  Duluth,  minn.  , 

Rnid,  Okla. ,  Port  Worth  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  Great  Palls,  Mont.,  Hoboken,  h.J, 
(substation),  Hutchinson,  Pans.,  Indiane.polis ,  Ind,  ,  Kansas  City,  mo.,  Los 
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Angeles,  Galii .  ,  Louisville,  Ky.  ,  Mempliis,  Tenn.  ,  Lilwauiiee ,  ';'/is.  ,  i.iir.xieapolis , 
kinn,  ,  ITasliville,  Tenn.,  lieu  Orleans,  La.,  Lev;  York  City,  K.Y.  ,  Ogden,  Utali, 
Oklalioma.  City,  Okla.  ,  Omaiia,  iMeor.  ,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Portland, 
Oreg.  (lield  and  district  headquarters),  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis,  ko. ,  San 
Prancisco,  Calif.,  Seattle,  V/asii.  ,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 
(suDstation)  ,  Spokane  and  Tacoma,  i/vash\ ,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Vancouver,  Jash. ,  and 
Jichita,  nans. 


(p)  U.  S.  WAPiEOUSP  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $321,565 

Ludget  Pstima.te,  1938  .  326,700 

Increase  .  5,035 


PnOJnCT  bTATain-cji'iT 


Project  s 

1936 

1937 

(estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Administration  U.S.  Warehouse 

Act  . 

Unobligated  ba.lance  . 

$305 , 669 
10,996 

$321 , 665 

$326,700 

+  $5,035  (1) 

Total  appropriation . 

316, 665 

321,665 

326,700 

+  5,035  (l) 

iNCxtiiiAbiii 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $5,035  in  this  item  for  1938  \?ill  provide  for  a  slight 
expansion  in  the  field  personnel.  There  hen  "been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
licensed  \7arehouse  capacity  in  the  past  few  yeans  although  the  funds  have  remained 
practically  stationary.  Because  of  the  increase  in  demand  for  licenses,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  make  the  usual  four  inspections  per  annum  in  all  cases. 

Since  great  dependence  is  put  upon  the  licensed  warehouse  receipt,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  enough  supervision  should  be  exercised  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
those  using  the  service. 


wOPK  UIIDPR  THIS  aPPPOPHIATIOII 


This  work  is  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  11,  1916  (U. S.C.,  title  7, 
secs,  241-273) .  Before  a  product  is  added  to  the  list  of  commodities  which  may 
be  stored  in  licensed  warehouses  investigational  work  is  conducted  to  determine 
v/hether  such  product  can.  properly  be  warehoused  under  the  Warehouse  Act.  Pogula- 
tions  are  then  prepared  covering  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  stored, 
ifnen  an  application  is  received  for  a  license,  investigations  ane  made  to 
ascertain  whether  the  v;arehouse  is  a,  suitafole  structure  and  has  the  necessary 
facilities  and  v/hether  the  warehouseman  is  of  good  repute  and  ha.s  the  proper 
financial  responsibility,  experience,  etc.  After  the  license  is  issued  the  ware¬ 
house  is  inspected  regularly  to  malce  certain  that  the  lav/  and  regulations  are 
being  complied  with  and  that  the  interests  of  the  patrons  are  being  safeguarded. 
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The  v;ork  under  the  Vferehouse  Act  has  been  increasing  each  year.  Cooperative 
associations,  distributors,  and  others  are  insisting  that  their  products  be 
stored  in  Federally  licensed  v/arehouses,  since  the  receipts  from  such  v/are- 
houses  provide  much  needed  collateral  for  loans. 

I>aring  the  past  yee,r  a.  regional  cooperative  organization  in  the  Pacific 
Hortmvest  developed  a  plan  of  operation  for  licensing  elevators  and  grain  ware¬ 
houses  owned  by  cooperative  organizations,  numbering  more  than  100  and  having  a. 
capacity  of  12,000,000  bushels.  This  Bureau  is  examining  and  licensing  these 
units  as  fast  as  possible. 

Pees  amounting  to  $27,415  from  op'^rations  under  the  Vfe.rehouse  Act  were 
returned  to  the  Pedoral  Treasury  during  the  past  year. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,,  Ga.  ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  hew  Orleans,  La..,  Omaha,  hebr.  ,  Portland,  Orag.  ,  Ra,leigh,  h.C.,  and 
\/ichita,  Kans. 


(q.)  ESTABLISH  IRC-  WOOL  STaI'.'DAI-DS 


Approprie,tion  Act,  1937  .  $26,652 

Budge t  E s t imat e ,  1938  .  26, 652 


PROJECT  statement 


1937 

1938 

Projects 

1936 

(estimated) 

(Estimated ) 

Wool  marketing  studies  . 

$26,713 

939 

$26,652 

$26,652 

Unobligated  ba,lance  . 

Total  a.ppronriation . 

27,652 

26,  652 

26,  652 

('.ORK  Ui'JDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOh 

The  \/ork  under  this  appropriation  was  authorized  by  Act  of  ivuy  17,  1928 
(U.S.C.  title  7,  secs.  415b  -  415d) ,  The  a.ctivities  include  the  prepanation  of 
wool  standa.rds  and  studies  of  the  handling  and  marketing  of  wool.  The  grea.tly 
increased  public  interest  in  v/ool  has  multiplied  the  demands  upon  this  Burea.u 
for  informa.tion  and  a,ssistance. 

The  v;ool  ste,nda,rdization  v/ork  embra,ces  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  practical  forms  of  the  official  standards  for  diajneter  of  fibers  of  wool  and 
wool  top,  c.  renewal  a,nd  reconditioning  service  on  sets  issued,  research  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  standards,  etc. 

The  wool  marketing  work  includes  investigation  into  general  and  local 
methods  and  practices  of  handling,  packing,  shipping,  storage,  a.nd  transporta¬ 
tion  of  wool;  studies  of  possible  new  methods  of  marketing;  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion,  through  demonstrations  and  otherwise,  of -information  helpful  to  the  pro- 
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ducer,  Diijring  the  past  fisce,l  year  study  -.vas  given  to  rdie  auction  method  oi 
selling  v/ool.  Extensive  experiments  in  grading  v/ere  e.lso  conducted  in  the  V/est, 
some  s'cudies  relating  to  brauiding  were  made,  and  educational  work  was  carried 
on. 


wool  scouring  and  shrinkage  studies  have  been  continued  and  educational 
work  is  conducted  to  improve  methods  of  handling  and  to  eliminate  objectionable 
prentices. 


EiviEn  GEh  C  Y  EL)  iLD  S 
(1)  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1938 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

(transferred  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics)  : 

Salaries  and  Expenses; 

Securing  in  San  Erancisco  detailed 
shipment  information  in  connection 
with  supervision  of  the  fresh  de¬ 
ciduous-fruit  marketing  agreement. 

S320 

$300 

(a) 

Assisting  in  investigations  relating 
to  weather  factors  affecting  crop 

yields . 

Revising  monthly  estimates  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  fluid  milk 

5,845 

7,334 

5,320 

(a) 

(a) 

Preparing  estimates  and  forecasts  of 
production  necessary  for  the  proper 
opera.tion  of  marketing  agreements 
covering  various  crops . 

68 , 780 

27,499 

(a) 

Conducting  a  study  of  adjustments  in 
farming,  by  regions  and  type-of- 
farming  areas . 

118,944 

(a) 

Assistance  in  developing  the  rye  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Agricultura.1  Adjustment 
Administration . 

2,839 

(a) 

Developing  and  carrying  out  a  series 
of  coordinated  studies  dealing  with 
the  marketing  of  dairy  products  in 
the  New  England  States . 

2,407 

7,200 

(aj) 

Making  studies  of  the  economic  effects 
and  possibilities  of  marketing 
agreements . 

7,225 

11,390 

(a) 

Providing  clerical  assistance  in  New 
York  City  to  prepare  special  reports 
on  receipts  of  various  products. . . . 

92 

268 

(a) 

Developing  specific  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  current 
and  prospective  foreign  demand 
situation  in  connection  with  import 
quota.s,  etc . 

31 , 000 

(a) 
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(l)  Direct  Allotments  (Continued) 


projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1938 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
(transferred  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics):  Continued. 

Salaries  and  Expenses:  Continued. 

Maintaining  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  an 
information  service  relative  to  the 
dairy  and  "beef  cattle  industries, 
including  feed  surveys,  etc . 

15,780 

Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses . 

/  213,786 

98,757 

(a)  82,977 

Advances  to  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Admini strati  on : 

Preparing,  under  direction  of  the  State 
Corn-Hog  Review  Board,  a  tabulation 
analysis  of  the  contracts  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  corn-hog  campaign  and  the  work 
sheets  prepared  hy  non-signers;  assist¬ 
ing  farmers  in  furnishing  data  required 
hy  the  contract . 

287,832 

10,027 

Improving  the  basis  for  the  determination 
of  parity  prices  and  the  calculation  of 
processing  taxes . 

Preparing  county  estimates  of  cotton 
yield  and  production  and  estimates  of 
farm  value  of  cotton  and  cottonseed; 
calculating  county  quotas  of  tax  exempt 
cotton;  assisting  State  Cotton  Boards 
in  establishing  contract  quotas  of 
acreage  and  nroduction . 

35, 697 

Preparing  county  estimates  of  wheat  acre¬ 
age,  yield,  and  production ;  assisting 
State  Grain  Boards  of  Review  to  estab¬ 
lish  uniform  procedure  in  determining 
contract  quotas . 

94,665 

Total,  Advances  to  A. A. A,  '' 

Sf  428,221 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

General  Expenses: 

Assembling  and  disseminating  information 
as  to  location  of  supplies  of  feed  and 
forage  and  as  to  needs  in  deficit  areas 

2,970 

Grading  and  inspecting  dry  skim  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
purchased  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  for  disposal  through  the 
Eederal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

9,936 

Total,  General  Expenses . 

12,906 

/-■'  A 
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(l)  Direct  Allotments  (Continued) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1937 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1938 

Apd’i cultural  Adjustment  Administration  (trans- 
ferred  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics):  — 
Continued. 

Pajcnents  for  Agricultural  Adjustment: 

Eor  unliquidated  obligations  incurred  prior 
to  the  Butler  decision  of  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  6,  1936,  and 
to  bring  statistical  and  other  work  to 
completion  through  Eeb.  29,  1936 . 

109,336 

Por  bringing  to  completion  the  checking  of 
corn-hog  contracts  executed  prior  to  the 
Butler  decision  of  the  United  States 

Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  6,  1936 . 

69,930 

Total,  Payments  for  Agricultural  \ 

Adjustment . 

^  179,266 

Total,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  Funds . 

834,179 

98,757 

(a)  82,977 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 
Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics); 

In5)roving  the  basis  for  the  determination  of 
parity  income,  and  expanding  the  present 
retail  price  reporting  service . 

5,327 

(a) 

For  statistical  assistance  in  calculating 
county  ratios  of  soil-depleting  crops  to 
farm  land  and  county  productivity  indices.. . 

46,127 

(a)  . 

Gathering,  assembling,  and  coordinating  eco¬ 
nomic  data  relating  to  farm  organization  and 
changes  needed  from  the  standpoint  of  soil 
conservation  and  good  farm  management . 

4,224 

295,776 

(a) 

Gathering  and  analyzing  data  and  preparing 
estimates  of  agricultural  income  and  expend¬ 
itures  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
degree  of  parity  between  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  net  income  received  by  persons  on 
farms  and  persons  not  on  farms . 

1,403 

63,597 

(a) 

Field  surveys  and  statistical  analyses  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  information  relative 
to  prospective  changes  in  supplies,  demand, 
and  prices  of  agricultural  products  essential 
to  determination  of  policies  and  plans  of 

Ope rati  on . 

50 , 000 

(a) 

Gathering,  con^jiling,  and  analyzing  statistics 
of  production,  also  data  on  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  purchased  by  them; 
needed  by  the  Program  Flanning  Division . 

-  -  - 

262,700 

(aj 
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(1)  Firect  Allotments 

( Continued) 

Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1938 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 
Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics):  —  Continued. 
Economic  study  of  the  effect  of  soil-conser¬ 
vation  and  crop-adjustment  program  on  live¬ 
stock  production  in  selected  areas  of  the 
Corn  Belt  and  Lake  States . 

20,000 

(a) 

Total,  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Land  Resources . 

"^58,081 

692,073 

(a)  692,073 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1936: 

For  a  survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land  values, 
and  transfers,  and  farm  taxes . 

1,521, 140 

Total,  Emergency  Funds  (Direct  Allotments) 

892,260 

2, 311,970 

775,050 

(2)  Indirect  Allotments 
(Financed  through  other  G-overnment  agencies) 


Estimated 


project 

obligations , 

1937 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Flood  Control 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  (transfer 
from  War  Department):  For  service  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  valuation  of  farm  real 
estate  in  areas  affected  by  the  flood- 
control  program . 

$13,000 

(a)  Definite  projects  cannot  be  shown  before  the 

1938  program  is  planned. 
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PASSENG-EE-  CAEEYIPG  VEHICLES 


The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  the  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the  current  year 
is  $30,300.  Ho  increase  in  the  limitation  is  requested.  The  estimate 
contemplates  the  replacement  of  61  worn-out  cars,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$495  each  when  the  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account. 

The  use  of  passenger-carrying  cars  is  necessary  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  field  work  of  this  Bureau.  It  is  necessary  for  inspectors 
and  graders  to  move  quickly  Between  markets,  warehouses,  and  railroad 
yards.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  feasible  to  obtain  the  necessary  trans¬ 
portation  bjr  any  other  method  quickly  enough  to  enable  the  employees  to 
conduct  their  work  v^ithout  much  loss  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  market  news  service,  speed  is  the  essence  of 
the  service,  and  where  several  markets  must  be  covered  it  can  not  be 
done  without  the  use  of  a  car. 

Under  the  Warehouse  Act  it  is  necessary  for  the  inspectors  to 
travel  between  v;arehouses  located  in  small  places  or  on  spur  lines  where 
public  transportation  is  inadequate.  It  is  customary  for  two  men  to 
work  together  in  making  inspections  of  warehouses.  The  use  of  a  car  thus 
saves  travel  expense  as  well  as  time. 

The  cost  to  this  Bureau  for  the  operation  of  Gevernment-oTOed  cars 
is  approximately  3  cents  per  mile.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  employees  5 
cents  per  mile  for  the  use  of  their  personally-owned  cars  and  from  ir  to 
15  cents  per  mile  for  hiring  commercial  vehicles. 
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BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECO^IOMICS 


(a)  GEMERAL  AEMIEISTPATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 . $31,735 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  31.735 


PROJECT  STATEIvlENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and  Business  service.. 
UnoBligated  Balance . 

$25,950 

185 

$31,735 

$31,735 

Total  ppT)ro‘orip ti  on . 

26,135 

31,735 

31,735 

UORK  Ul^IEER  THIS  APPRCPRIATION 

The 

of  Bureau; 
activities 
spondence, 

(h)  HOLIE-ECOHOMICS  IFv^ESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 . $187,350 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  193,350 

Increase .  6  ,  OOP 


activities  imder  this  appropriation  include  the  office  of  the  Chief 
the  Business  office,  covering  the  general  Business  and  administrative 
of  the  Bureau,  such  as  personnel,  accounts.  Budget,  purchasing,  corre- 
and  Bureau  files;  o.nd  the  liBrary  work  of  the  Bureau. 


PROJECT  STATE;'./IE1TT 


Proj  ects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1. 

Home  economics  information . 

$17,620 

$17,856 

$17,856 

2. 

Roods  and  nutrition  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

63,650 

73,650 

73,650 

3. 

Eamily  economics  investigations 

44,363 

44,563 

44,563 

— 

4. 

Textile  and  clothing  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

36,295 

36,295 

42,295 

f $6, 000(1) 

5. 

Household  equipment  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

4,986 

14,986 

14,986 

UnoBligated  Balance . 

436 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

167,350 

187,350 

193,350 

+  6,000(1) 
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INCREASE 


( 1 )  The  increase  of  $6,000  is  needed,  for  extending  studies  in  wool  utiliza¬ 
tion  .  T7ool  growers  of  the  United  States  have  heen  placed  in  an  acute  situation 
by  the  recent  introduction  of  spwji  rayon  as  a  wool  substitute,  together  with  the 
inroads  which  other  synthetic  fibers  have  been  making  on  wool  consumption  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  situation  will  undoubtedly  become  more  serious  in  the 
near  future.  Eor  this  reason,  wool  producers  have  made  a  special  appeal  to  the 
Department  this  year  for  assistance  through  increased  research  on  wool  utiliza¬ 
tion,  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  different  grades  and  qualities  of 
wool  in  various  fabrics  and  comparison  of  these  with  fabrics  made  of  synthetic 
fibers.  TTith  $7,420  allotted  for  this  purpose  during  the  c'orrent  year  an  excel¬ 
lent  beginning  has  been  made  on  studios  of  wool  utilization,  and  throe  publica¬ 
tions  reporting  upon  those  researches  have  been  issued.  An  increase  of  $6,000 
is  roquoetod  in  order  to  attack  a  number  of  new  problems  requiring  study.  Eor 
this  purpose  additional  personnel  and  equipment  are  necessary. 


T70RK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral . — The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  the  -anit  of  the  Eederal  Government 
devoted  exclusively  to  scientific  study  of  consumer  problems.  Studies  are  made 
of  foods,  human  nutrition,  textiles,  clothing,  housing  equipment,  and  the  economic 
problems  of  the  home  from  the  standpoint  of  the  homemaker  and  consumer,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  effective  use  of  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  other  products 
in  the  home  as  a  means  of  improving  the  living  conditions  of  the  American  people. 
Satisfactory  home  living  depends  not  alone  on  fam.ily  income  but  on  wise  use  of 
that  income  as  well.  At  the  same  time  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  industry 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  proper  consumption  of  foods,  textiles,  and  other 
products  in  our  thirty  m*illion  homes.  As  the  chief  purchasing  agent  for  the 
family,  the  homemaker  determines  the  use  that  is  made  of  what  the  farmer  grows 
and  what  the  factory  makes.  On  this  Bureau  rests  the  responsibility  of  making 
studies  of  family  living  which  should  guide  the  production  and  consumption  of 
goods.  Through  its  research  auid  its  practical  presentation  of  the  resiults  3'f 
these  studies,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  giving  the  consumer  the  same  kind 
of  scientific  help  that  other  branches  of  the  Govcrrmicnt  are  giving  to  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant.  At  the  same  time  those  studies  offer  guidance 
to  the  producing  agencies  as  to  what  to  produce  and  the  form  it  should  take  in 
order  to  best  meet  consumer  needs.  The  Bureau  works  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
the  home-demonstration  agents  under  the  Extension  Service  and  other  educational 
agencies  and  is  in  close  contact  with  homemakers  and  professional  home-economics 
workers  throughout  the  country . 

1.  Home  Economics  Information. — This  work  consists  of  the  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  home-economics  research  in  both  technical  and  popular  forms  so 
that  producers  and  consumers,  research  workers,  students,  teachers,  home-makers, 
and  all  other  groups  demanding  information  on  the  utilization  of  foods,  textiles, 
and  other  products  of  agricul.ture  and  on  the  standards  of  living  may  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  studies  conducted  in  this  Bureau. 

2.  Foods  and  Nutrition  Investigations. — Research  in  foods  and  nutrition  is 
conducted  as  follows:  (l)  Collecting,  evaluating,  and  summarizing  data  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  all  classes  of  foods  for  the  use  of  consumers  and  scien- 
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tific  workers  in  the  field  of  foods  and  nutrition;  (2)  studying  the  nutritional 
importance  of  the  constituents  of  natural  foods,  and  determining  the  amounts  of 
the  essential  nutrients  which  are  necessary  for  maint>enance ,  growth,  and  optimal 
health  of  the  body;  (3)  determining  how  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  is  affected 
hy  methods  of  production,  marketing  conditions,  methods  of  preservation,  such  as 
storage,  freezing,  canning,  etc.,  and  hy  methods  of  preparation;  (4)  analyzing 
methods  of  preparation  of  food  with  a  view  to  originating,  improving,  and  stand¬ 
ardizing  processes;  (S)  establishing  the  relation  between  variety,  quality,  and 
nutritive  value  of  foods  and  their  uses  in  food  preparation;  (6)  determining  the 
factors  vliich  enter  into  food  quality  and  the  methods  for  determining  and  measur¬ 
ing  these,  and  (7),  in  coopera.tion  with  producing  groups,  investigating  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  varietjr,  breed,  and  other  production  factors  on  edible  quality  and 
nutritive  value,  using  these  as  a  basis  for  establishing  quality  standards  for 
food  products. 

3.  family  Economics  Investigations. — This  work  includes  an  appraisal  of  the 
consumption  habits  of  families  in  different  social  and  economic  groups,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  food  consumption.  In  a^ddition,  it  includes  studies  of  the 
economics  of  consumer  buying  and  of  household  loroduction.  These  family  economics 
studies  yield  information  of  value  (l)  in  determining  present  levels  of  living 

of  different  groups,  and  the  adequacy  of  these  levels,  insofar  as  this  can  be 
measured;  (2)  in  plauining  for  the  improvement  of  living  conditions;  (3)  in  furnis! 
ing  the  factual  background  needed  by  homemalcers ,  teachers,  and  social  agencies 
interested  in  the  effective  administration  of  family  finances  and  the  wise  use 
of  time  and  energy  in  household  production;  (4)  in  developing  policies  which  will 
furnish  the  ultimate  consumer  with  help  needed  for  the  intelligent  selection  of 
goods  and  services;  (5)  in  aiding  producers  and  other  business  men  in  formulating 
plans  for  commodity  production  and  distribution;  and  (6)  in  constructing  farm 
indexes  for  measuring  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  of  farm  families.  A  large- 
scale  study  of  consumer  purchases,  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  under  a  grant  from 
the  TJorks  Progress  Administration,  ha,s  furnished  records  from  approximately 
60,000  families,  and  these  have  provided  basic  data  for  family  living  studies 
on  a  scale  never  before  possible  in  this  country. 

4.  Textiles  and  Clothing  Investigations. — Under  this  project  studies  are 
made  of  the  consumer  utilization  of  clothing  and  household  textile  materials, 
pa-rticolarly  of  cotton  and  wool.  The  work  includes  (l)  the  development  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  guides  for  clotMng  and  household  textiles  based  on  studies  of  q_uali- 
ties  which  best  fit  certain  needs,  and  the  presentation  of  facts  on  informative 
labeling  as  an  aid  in  consumer  buying;  (2)  a  study  of  the  relative  merits  of 
different  varieties,  grades,  and  staple  lengths  of  cotton  grown  under  different 
conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  their  usefulness  to  the  consumer  in  finished 
fabrics  as  measured  by  the  durability  of  the  fabrics,  their  reaction  to  wear  and 
laundering,  and  their  suitability  for  specific  purposes;  (3)  a  study  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  usefulness  of  different  kinds  amd  grades  of  wool,  mohair,  and  other  animal 
fibers  which  are  or  can  be  produced  in  this  country;  (4)  a  study  to  compare  wool 
fabrics  \7ith  fabrics  made  from  synthetic  fibers  that  are  now  being  substituted 
for  wool;  (5)  the  development  of  more  effective  ways  of  using  cotton  and  wool 
materials  in  house  furnishings;  (6)  development  of  more  permanent  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  mill  and  laundry  finishes  for  cotton  fabrics  in  order  to  increase  the 
desirability  and  usefulness  of  these  textiles;  and  (7)  determination  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  certain  qualities  of  fabric  and  features  of  design 
and  construction  in  different  articles  of  clothing  as  related  to  their  particular 
use . 
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5.  Household  Equipment  Investigations. — Under  this  project  standards  for 
housing  and  equipment  are  studied  from  the  point  of  vie\7  of  the  needs  of  the 
household  in  different  areas.  This  includes  determining  the  efficiency  of 
different  types  of  household  equipment  under  varying  conditions  as  a  guide  to 
selection  and  use,  with  special  emphasis  on  stoves,  washing  machines,  and  house¬ 
hold  refrigeration,  in  order  to  furnish  a  "basis  for  specifications  to  "be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  household  equipment  and  to  esta'olish  standards  and  grades  for 
such  equipment. 


ElIERGSHCY  FJllDS 


(1 )  Direct  Allotments 


Proj  ects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1937 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion,  General  Expenses  (trans- 

ferred  to  Bureau  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics):  Study  of  utilization  and 
consumption  of  dairy  products 
(dried  milk)  distri'buted  through 
relief  channels . 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act, 
iy36:  Studv  of  consumer  purchases 

Total,  Emergency  Eunds(Di-" 
1  0  t.m  pn  t  <5  *1 . . 

$22,500 

$1,374,999 

.22,500 

1,374,999 

(2)  Indirect  Allotment 


Project 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1937 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1935 
(for  work  financed  by  T7orks  Progress 

Administration  under  direct  allotments 
to  States,  with  general  supervision  by 
Bureau  of  Homo  Economics): 

.qtni^v  nP  r*  nn  piiTTi P.T*  TUT^priP  rpr . 

$714,297 

$318,290 

^  ■  . . .^'.‘.•1^'''-^. •:■  •• 
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COivIviODITY  EXCHAI'IGS  ADMIHI STBATION 
(fomerly  Grain  futures  Ad.ainistration) 


This  is  a  nevr  iton,  in  liou  of  the  iton  heretofore  carried  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  Erd’orcenent  of  the  Grain  Futures  Act, 
and  is  nade  necessary  hy  the  passage  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
(Puhlic  ITo.  675,  74th  Congress)  approved  June  15,  1936,  for  which  no  appro¬ 
priation  has  heretofore  "been  nade. 


(a)  EilFOECEiviSFT  OF  THE  COLhODITY  SXCHAl'TGS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  (Grain  Futures  Act) .  $196,500 

Budget  Estinatc,  1938  (Connodity  Exchange  Act)....  590 , 000 

Increase .  393 , 500 


PROJECT  STATEhEFT 


Projects 


1936 


1937 

(Estimated) 


1938 

( Estimated) 


Increase 


"^Enforcement  Connodity 

Exchange  Act . 

Unohligated  Balance... 


‘$188,364 
*  8,136 


*$196,500 


$590,000 


+  $393,500(1) 


Total  appropriation 


196,500 


196,500 


590,000 


+  393,500(1) 


*Fcr  the  Enforcenent  of  the  Grain  Futur. 


s  Act  in  1936  and  1937. 


li'TCEEASE 


(l)  The  increa.se  of  $393,500  for  1938  consists  of: 

( a)  An  increase  of  $397,500  to  carry  into  effect  the  Gominodity 
Exchange  Act  of  June  15,  193  6,  amending  the  Grain  Futures  Act . —  This  increase 
will  provide  for  the  first  full  year's  requirement  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

Under  the  Grain  Futures  Act,  the  Eopartment  since  1922  has  hoen  regulat¬ 
ing  futures  trading  in  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  flaxseed,  and  grain 
sorghums.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  extends  this  regulation  to  future  trading 
and  exchange  pro-cticcs  affecting  cotton,  mill  feed,  butter,  eggs,  pota.toes, 
and  rice.  Aside  from  the  additional  commodities  covered,  the  new  legislation 
deals  also  v.dth  trade  practices  a.nd  transactions  known  as  wash  sales,  cross 
trades,  accommodation  trades,  and  fictitious  sales.  It  requires  the  detection 
of  fraudulent  practices,  false  reports,  and  bucketing  of  orders;  also  the 
detection  and  elimination  of  bucket  shops.  These  and  other  evils  found  in 
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and  outside  of  the  various  commodity  exchanges  that  are  deemed  detrimental 
to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  producers  and  legitimate  trade  interests 
must  bo  ferreted  out  and  corrected.  All  money,  securities,  and  other 
property  deposited  by  customers  with  commission  merchants  as  margins  are 
required  to  bo  segregated  and  separately  handled  under  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  is  given  access  to 
the  books  and  records  of  all  warehouses  in  which  or  out  of  which  commodities 
are  deliverable  on  futures  contracts,  and  the  law  requires  the  molding  of 
reports  and  the  keeping  of  records  by  the  operators  of  such  warehouses. 

Additional  responsibilities  include  the  fixing  (by  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Commission)  of  limitations  on  the  daily  trades  and  speculative 
positions  of  traders  for  each  com.modity  at  each  contract  market.  Such 
limitations  must  be  changed  and  modified  from  time  to  time  as  marketing- 
conditions  require.  The  registration  of  commission  merchants  and  floor 
brokers,  revocations,  etc.,  and  the  responsibilities  incident  to  various 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  require  careful  and  emstant  study. 

Organizations  of  substantial  cha.racter  are  necessary  at  both  Hew 
York,  H.Y.  ,  and  Hew  Orleans,  La.,  the  two  principal  American  cotton  markets. 

The  former  is  the  largest  speculative  cotton  market  in  the  world.  Provision 
must  be  made  also  for  additional  help  and  facilities  to  supervise  cotton 
futures  trading  at  Chicago,  Ill.  Supervision  of  butter,  egg,  and  potato 
futures  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  butter  and  egg  futures  at  Hew  York,  H.Y. ,  and  mill 
feed  futures  at  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  ho.,  will  be  necessary.  The  general 
expansion  of  supervi sional  activities  in  the  field,  including  the  supervision 
of  margin  accounts  and  the  checking  of  these  accoionts  against  deposits  of 
money  and  investments  belonging  to  such  accounts,  and  the  requirement  for 
exaraining  the  books  and  records  of  warehouses  and  of  correspondents  of  commis¬ 
sion  houses  sccattered  throughout  the  United  Sta.tes,  necessitate  the  obtahning 
of  a.dditionral  technical,  accounting,  and  cleriCcal  assistance  rat  Chicago,  Ill., 
Hew  York,  H.Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Seattle,  T/ash.  ,  and 
perhaps  also  at  other  contract  markets  where  offices  are  not  now  established. 
Technical,  legal,  and  other  assistance  will  be  required  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  connection  with  hearings  incident  to  (l)  the  fixing  of  initial  trading 
limitations,  (2)  changes  therein,  (3)  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  issuance  of  orders  from  time  to  time,  including  cimendments 
thereto,  (4)  alleged  violations  of  the  Act  and  the  rules  and  regula.tions 
thereunder,  and  (5)  the  revocation  of  registration  of  futures  commission 
merchants  and  floor  brokers;  and  other  hoa.rings  as  ma.y  be  reqaired.  Adequate 
provision  must  be  made  for  centralized  direction  of  a.11  activities  necessa.ry 
to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  new  law. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $4,000  for  office  suace  at  Chicago,  Ill. — In  drop¬ 
ping  this  item  as  a  non-recurring  expense  for  1938,  it  is  anticipated  that 
adequate  spane  ?dll  be  availabl^j  for  the  Chicago  office,  now  occupying  rented 
space,  by  July,  1937,  in  the  Poderal  Court  House  Building. 
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CRAI-IGE  OE  LA^IGUAGE 

The  lang-aagc  for  this  itor;i  has  been  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
ElIEORCEMEET  OF  THE  [GRAIN  FUTURES]  GOMiviODITY  EXCHANGE  ACT 


To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Grain  Futures  Act,  approved  Septenhor  81,  1922  (U.S.C., 
title  7,  secs.  1-17),  [$196,500]  as  amended  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
of  June  15,  1956  (49  Stat.,  -p-p.  1491-1501),  $590,000,  to  be  immediately 

available .  of  which  auount  not  to  exceed  [$50,740]  $194,920  may  be  expended 
for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  language  "to  be  made  immediately  available"  is  recommended  in 
order  that  funds  may  be  available  for  essential  purposes  prior  to  July  1, 
1937.  The  amendments  (Commodity  Exchange  Act)  have  actually  been  fully 
effective  since  September  13,  1936,  but  available  funds  are  insufficient 
to  provide  supervision  for  other  than  the  commodities  (grains)  as  covered 
by  the  Grain  Futures  Act  of  1922. 


FORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  vrork  'under  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Grahn 
Futures  Act  requires  the  control  and  supervision  of  future  trading  in  grain 
on  13  boards  of  trade  and  exchanges  designated  as  contract  markets  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  work  is  carried  on  through  6  field  offices 
located  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  New  York, 

N.Y.,  Seattle,  TJash.  ,  and  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  involves  (l)  observation 
of  trading  operations,  (2)  compiling  and  publishing  dally  reports  on  volume 
of  trading  and  amounts  of  open  interest,  (3)  examination  of  books  and  records 
of  clearing  members  for  the  puipose  of  discovering  and  preventing  irregular¬ 
ities,  (4)  examination  of  market  news  and  gossip  items  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semine.tion  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and  ma,rket  information,  (5)  mcainten- 
ance  of  a  daily  check  on  accounts  of  large  tra.ders,  (6)  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints,  and  (7)  special  studies  and  investigations  relating  to  the  economic 
functions  and  general  utility  of  the  future  markets  for  hedging  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  purposes. 

The  work  required  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  is  briefly  outlined 
in  the  statement  "(l)"  explaining  the  request  for  additional  working  funds. 

The  work  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  (superseding  the 
Grain  Fut'ures  Adrainistration  lunder  order  of  theSocretary  of  Agriculture 
dated  July  1,  1936)  is  carried  on  under  one  project,  the  various  classes 
of  activities,  both  under  the  Grain  Futures  Act  and  the  amendments  of  June 
15,  1936,  being  so  closely  intenvoven  a.s  to  prohibit  separation.  Du.o  to  the 
necessity  for  flexibility  in  the  handling  of  funds  to  meet  developments  in 
the  marketing  situation,  which  can  not  be  anticipated,  allotments  a.re  not 
made  to  field  sta.tions,  the  control  of  the  funds  available  being  mcaintahned 
in  the  TTashington  office. 
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FOOD  MB  DRUG  AJM  INI  STMT  I  OH 


(a)  GEFEHAL  ADmDTISTHATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $100,802 

Budget  estimate,  1938  .  100 , 802 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and 
business  service . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$100,717 

85 

$100,802 

$100,802 

Tot  al  ^'PP  rop  ri  e.t  inn . 

100,802 

100,802 

100,802 

TJOEK  UNDER  'IRIS  APPROPRIATlOrl 


This  appropriation  is  used  for  general  administrative  e:xpenses, 
such  as  general  supervision,  accounting,  editorial  work,  purchases  and 
distri'Dution  of  supplies,  filing,  recording,  and  the  like,  applicable  to 
operations  in  connection  with  the  acts  enforced  "by  the  Pood  and  Drag 
Administration, 


(h)  ENPORCEiviEHT  OP  THE  POOD  MB  DRUGS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  . $1,600,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  . 1 , 800,000 

Increase  . . 200 , 000 


-  4bO  - 

PROJECT  STATEiviENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estima.ted) 

1938 

(Estimated 

)  Increase 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under 

Food  and  Drags  Act  on: 

(a)  Beverages  and  beverage 

products . 

$48,496 

$48 , 300 

$48 , 300 

-  -  -  - 

(b)  Cereal  products . 

19,311 

31,750 

31,750 

-  -  -  - 

.(c)  Chocolates  and  saccharin . 

39 , 229 

38,470 

38,470 

-  -  -  - 

f  d  "l  Dairy  prnrlriet,  a . 

133,038 

140 , 600 

190,600 

+  $50,000  (1 

(  e )  E(S)<9:s . 

9  ,843 

11,860 

11,860 

(f)  Fishery  products . 

144,843 

150 , 730 

195,730 

+  45,000  (2 

( g)  Flavors  and  spices .  . 

38,424 

36,260 

36,260 

(h)  Fruit  products . 

264,808 

280,390 

280,390 

_  _  _  _ 

(i)  Feeds,  stock . 

5,585 

6,270 

6,270 

-  - - 

(j)  Ivieat  products  and  poultry.... 

7,259 

7,140 

7,140 

-  -  -  - 

(k)  Miscellaneous  products . 

21,972 

22,140 

22 , 140 

-  -  — 

(1)  huts  and  nut  products . 

11,875 

13,570 

13 , 570 

-  -  -  - 

f  m  ;  ni  1  ci . 

49  921 

53 , 000 

53,000 

^  — 

fn)  VeP'eta.b’l  p.  prndiictR . 

174 , 224 

180,430 

225,430 

+  45,000  (3 

(n)  Crnde  rings . 

14 , 259 

14,360 

14,360 

(p)  Pharmacenticals . 

255,321 

259,101 

269 ,101 

+  10,000  (4 

(q,)  Proprietary  preparations . 

165,395 

170,070 

170,070 

(  r)  Vitamin  prepa.rat ions . 

34,932 

37,345 

87,345 

+  50,000  (5 

Total,  Enforcement  operations  un- 

der  Food  and  Drugs  Act . 

1,438,735 

1,501,786 

1,701,786 

+  200 , 000 

2.  Development  of  methods  for  de- 

tecting  food  adulterations  or 

misbrandings . 

62,074 

62,104 

62 , 104 

-  -  -  - 

3.  Investigation  of  methods  of 

analysis  and  potency  of  drugs 

and  poisons . 

36,060 

36,110 

36,110 

-  -  -  - 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and  Ex- 

penses".  Office  of  the  Solicitor., 

3,420 

Unobligated  ba.lance . 

590 

Tota.1  appropriation . 

1,540,879 

1,600, 000 

1,800,000 

+  200,000 

INCREASES 

General  Statement . 

The  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  applies  to  every  t.^/pe  of  food  and  all  classes 
of  drugs,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin.  Only  those  products 
originating  in  and  disposed  of  wholly  within  the  borders  of  a  State  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  its  provisions. 


?»>■'? 
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The  task  of  supervising  this  traffic  has  "become  increasingly  compli¬ 
cated  and  difficult.  An  enormous  num'ber  of  commodities,  which  a  decade  or 
two  ago  v;ere  made  wholly  in  the  household  kitchen,  are  no'n  manufactured 
commercially  and  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  A  great  many  nev/  medicinal 
products  have  appeared  within  the  same  period.  To  estimate  the  amount  of 
such  articles  su'bject  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  difficult  "because  of 
fluctuating  prices  and  volumes.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  com"bined 
value  of  food  and  drug  products  requiring  attention  is  more  than  $15,000,000,000 
annual ly . 

Adequate  attention  under  the  law  to  this  prodigious  traffic  would  "be 
an  imposing  task  if  the  routine  channels  of  commerce  of  the  pro-?:ar  ]period, 
namely,  esta’Dlished  steam"boat  and  rail  lines,  were  the  only  arteries  to  he 
watched.  Supervision  of  interstate  traffic  by  rail  and  steamship  I.ines  with 
fixed  destinations  and  discharge  points,  where  samples  can  readily  he  o"btained, 
offers  a  comparatively  simple  inspection  problem.  During  the  past  twenty  years, 
however,  such  a  vast  proportion  of  this  traffic  has  been  transferred  to  track 
lines  that  the  problem  of  inspection  and  supervision  has  been  enormously  com¬ 
plicated. 

At  present  about  86  percent  of  the  Food  and  Drag  Administration's 
attention  is  devoted  to  interstate  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs  and  about  14 
percent  to  imports.  Thirty  percent  of  the  total  time  is  given  to  the  drug 
traffic  and  70  percent  to  foods.  Both  in  the  import  and  in  the  domestic 
field  first  attention  is  devoted  to  forms  of  adulteration  or  misbranding 
affecting  public  health;  second,  to  those  involving  contamination  of  foods 
with  filth  or  decomposition.  Because  of  present  limitations  of  force  and 
funds,  the  A.dministration  is  admittedly  required  to  neglect  many  classes  of 
food  and  drug  products  in  the  import  field  vfhich  should  be  permitted  entry 
only  after  competent  inspection  and  analysis  of  every  arriving  shipment. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  obliged  to  overlook  known  abuses  in  the  domestic 
field,  particularly  those  involving  frauds,  cheats,  and  even,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  cases  involving  distribution  of  filthy,  decomposed,  or  othervasc 
unfit  foods. 

Expenditures  are  miade  under  a  very  definitely  formulated  plan.  The 
proposed  allotments  to  the  various  projects,  as  indicated  in  the  ta'be.lated 
statement,  represent  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made  at  this  time  of  the 
most  effective  distribution  of  the  proposed  increase.  The  breal:do\ffiri  in  tlie 
work  projects  corresponds  roughly  with  the  various  food  and  drug  industries, 
each  of  which  requires  regulatory  attention. 

The  amount  of  funds  allotted  to  each  project  is  subject  to  drastic 
revision  as  the  fiscal  year  progresses.  It  is  impossible  to  deterimine  in- 
advance  when  an  outbreak  of  food  poisoning,  or  the  uncovering  of  a  ncvi  form 
of  economic  chea.t  in  a.  particular  industry,  may  require  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  funds  than  has  been  previously  estim.ated,  especially  whore 
the  estimate  is  made  a  year  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

For  example,  la.st  year  the  unprecedented  floods  in  the  East  contaminated 
huge  quantities  of  food  materials  subject  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  making 
them  definitely  dangerous  for  human  consumption.  In  the  emergency  it  was 
necessary  to  detach  inspectors  from  previously  planned  work  to  cooperate 
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with  local  authorities  in  preventing  the  sale  of  the  flood- damaged  foods. 

An  emergency  of  this  kind  can  he  met  only  by  curtaiLnent  of  expenditures  on 
other  work.  However,  at  least  the  omount  estimated  for  each  project  should 
he  used  on  that  project  insofa^r  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  increase  of  $200,000  in  this  item  for  1938  consists  of: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $50,000  in  TTork  Project  1-d,  "Enforcement  operations 
•under  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  on  dairy  products.  "  There  are  approximately  3,000 
creameries  in  the  United  States.  The  total  production  of  creamery  butter 

is  approximately  1,500,000,000  pounds  annually,  requiring  approximately 
56,000,000  cans  of  cream.  Tnile  some  improvement  has  been  made  during  the 
past  two  years  as  the  result  of  our  increased  reg-ala.tory  activities,  inten¬ 
sive  oi^erations  on  both  the  raw  ma.terial  and  the  finished  -products  will  be 
required  for  severa.l  years.  Particularly  the  work  on  filth  and  decomposition 
in  cheese  and  dairy  products  other  than  butter  should  be  extended.  Little 
work  has  been  done  on  the  question  of  filth  in  such  products  as  cheese,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  and  dried  milk.  In  our  Central  District  alone  there  are  215 
condensed-milk  jul^nts,  2,200  cheese  plants,  and  a  large  dried-milk  industry/, 
all  of  which  need  regulatory  attention.  The  dairy  industry  is  cooperating 
with  the  Department  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  extensive  commerce  in 
filthy  cream  and  filthy  butter  and  is  demanding  that  additional  work  be 
carried  on.  It  is  also  essential  to  see  that  butter  meets  the  80  percent 
butter-fat  requirement  cf  the  law. 

( 2)  A:--  increase  of  $45,000  in  Uork  Project  1-f ,  "Enforcement  opera¬ 
tions  under  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  on  fishery  products."  Conditions  in  the  fish 
industry  have  ma.de  it  necessary  to  cover  a  larger  proportion  of  tha.t  industry 
than  has  been  possible  in  some  of  the  otA  r  food  industries.  On  the  import 
side,  attention  has  been  given  to  non-sterilized  fish  in  cans,  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  botulinus  op.tbreaks,  to  canned  tuna  from  Japan,  Mexico, 

and  Itassia,  and  to  frozen  tuna  from  Japan  imported  for  canning.  Canned  fish 
from  Spain  and  other  countries  have  been  found  contaminated  with  lead  due  to 
the  method  of  packing  in  soldered  tins.  The  canning  of  decomposed  fish  is 
one  of  the  chief  regulatory  problems  involved  in  this  industry.  The  TJe stern 
District  particularly  is  required  to  supervise  immense  fish-canning  industries. 
The  annual  value  of  the  salmon  -pack  is  a.bout  $45,000,000.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  approximate  annual  packs  are  2,000,000  cases  of  sardines,  1,796,000 
cases  of  mackerel,  and  2,500,000  cases  of  tuna  fish.  The  salmon  pa.ck  ma.y 
aggregate  more  than  8,000,000  cases. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  f'onds,  practically  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  inspection,  of  codfish  and  herring  produced  in  Alaska  and  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  Considerable  quantities  of  salted  anchovies  and  sardines 
are  also  packed.  These  are  susceptible  to  quick  spoilage,  and  their  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  inspected  regularly.  Cooked  crab  meat  is  also  subject  to 
dangerous  contamination  and  annua-lly  requires  extensive  surveillance.  The 
marketing  of  rotten  and  contaminated  fish  products  must  bo  stopped. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $45,000  in  Uork  Project  1-n,  "Enforcement  ouerations 
•gnder  Pood  and  Dru.gs  Act  on  vegetable  products.  "  Uork  on  this  project  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  vast  volume  of  fresh  vegetables  but  also  an  extensive 
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commerce,  iDoth  import  and  interstate,  in  canned  vegetadlos.  Serious  health 
hazards  are  presented  in  certain  sections  through  the  irrigation  of  vegetables 
with  sewage-contaminated  water.  These  dangerous  conditions  will  continue 
until  various  municipalities  are  forced  to  the  construction  of  proper  se\Yage- 
disposal  plants.  Insect  ravages  continually  present  new  problems,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  tomato  output.  Worm  infestations  prevailing  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  require  constant  supervision  to  prevent  the  utilization 
of  filthy  rna.terial  by  less  careful  canners.  The  McIIary-Mapes  Amendment  to 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  wa.s  passed  several  years  ago,  has  had  most  in- 
adequa.te  enforcement  up  to  this  time  because  of  our  inability  to  finajice  the 
work  necessary  for  its  enforcement.  A  portion  of  the  proposed  increase  would 
be  used  to  enforce  the  McITary-Mapes  Amendment. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $10,000  in  Work  Project  1-n,  "Enforcement  operations 
under  Food  and  Diugs  Act  on  pharmaceuticals. "  Our  coverage  of  pharmaceutical 
products  has  boon  very  limited  when  it  is  considered  thad  on  the  av,;rage  it 
would  not  cover  the  examination  yearly  of  more  than  one  batch  of  manufactured 
products  of  each  manufacturer.  Furthermore,  our  coverage  has  been  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  the  more  therapeutically  important  drugs.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  make  exam.ination  of  many  pharmaceutical  preparations  vriiich  a.rc 

in  themselves  important  but  which  have  less  public-health  bearing  than  those 
to  which  some  attention  has  already  been  given.  The  work  should  bo  expanded 
on  biological  products  and  glandular  substances,  which  have  as  yet  been  hardly 
touched,  and  considerable  work  on  specialties  sold  directly  to  the  physician 
under  the  manufacturer' s  own  form*ula.  A  proper  regard  for  the  public  health 
requires  that  pharmaceuticals  which  are  used  so  extensively  by  physicians  in 
the  treatment  of  the  most  serious  diseases  should  be  regularly  and  thoroughly 
examined. 

(5)  An  increase  of  $50,000  in  Work  Project  1-r,  "Enforcement  operations 
under  Food  e.nd  Drugs  Act  on  vitamin  ureuarations .  "  We  have  organized  a 
Vitamin  Division  to  more  adequately  handle  the  work  in  this  most  important 
field.  The  public  is  becoming  more  and  more  vitamin  conscious,  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  manufr.cturers  are  putting  out  products  la-beled  vath  grossly  false 
statements  regarding  vitamin  potency.  A  beginning  toward  controlling  the 
labeling  of  vitamin  products  will  be  made  during  the  current  year.  The  work 
should  be  extended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  at  least  to  the  amount  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  proposed  increase  of  $50,000  to  provide  additional  protection 

to  human  beings  and  the  poultry  industry.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Vitamin  Division,  the  field  inspection  work  will  be  extended. 

One  of  the  most  important  commodities  requiring  attention  in  this 
field  is  cod-liver  oil.  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  sets  up  a  definite 
vitamin  requirement  for  this  product.  Cod- liver  oil  is  used  in  enormous 
quantities  as  an  adjunct  to  the  daily  diet  especially  of  infants  and  growing 
children.  If  it  is  adulterated  or  lacking  in  the  required  vitamins,  A  and 
D,  the  child  suffers  from  nutritional  deficiency  ailments. 

Hot  only  is  this  product  of  vital  importance  to  child  welfare;  it  is 
now  used  as  ai  essential  ingredient  in  animal  feeding,  particularly  in 
poultry  production.  Of  more  than  4,500,000  gallons  of  cod-liver  oil  used 
in  the  United  States  last  year,  almost  all  from  foreign  sources,  more  than 
half  was  used  for  animal  and  poultry  feeding.  Preliminary  investigation 
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has  shov/n  that  much  of  this  animtal  a.nd  poultry  feeding  grade  of  cod-liver 
oil  is  seriously  deficient  in  vitamin  potency.  Farmers  and  poultry  raisers 
are  demanding  protection  against  such  low-grade  material  which  causes  them 
serious  losses  in  chicks  and  fov/1  and  egg  production.  Practically  the  entire 
time  of  the  Vitamin  Division  is  now  "being  devoted  to  the  cod-liver  oil  project, 
mith  almost  entire  neglect  of  other  vitamin- "bearing  products.  Even  so, 
present  facilities  do  not  permdt  testing  more  than  a  fraction  of  -the  importa¬ 
tions  of  cod-liver  oil.  Between  July  1  and  Septem"ber  23,  1936,  207  shipments, 
totaling  970,000  gallons  of  oil,  v/ere  sampled  and  chemically  tested  at  the 
ports.  It  was  possible  to  assay  only  66  shipm.ents,  totaling  198,000  gallons, 
for  vitamin  D.  Assays  showed  that  more  than  half  of  this  amount,  or  41  ship¬ 
ments  aggregating  114,000  gallons,  v/as  deficient  in  vitamin  D  and  ’.vas  denied 
entry.  The  vital  importance  of  more  extended  attention  to  the  vitamin  field 
is  obvious. 


WOHK  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . --Thi s  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  commonly  called  the  Pure  Food  Law,  a.pproved  June  30,  1906 
(U.S.C.  title  21,  Secs.  1-15).  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  prevent  the 
shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  territory  in  which  the  Federal  Govornmont 
has  jurisdiction,  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  and  drugs. 

1.  Enforcement  Onerations  under  Food  and  Drugs  Act. --This  work  con¬ 
sists  of  maintaining  supervision  of  the  enormous  volume  of  foods  and  dru.gs 
shipped  ■’onder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  This  requires  the 
inspection  of  factories,  the  examinodion  of  shipments  of  foods  and  drugs, 
the  microanalytical ,  bacteriological,  pharmacological,  and  physical  examina¬ 
tion,  as  necessary,  of  samples,  and  the  preparation  of  the  evidence  developed 
for  presentation  in  court  on  such  samples  of  foods  and  dmgs  shipped  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Act.  It  also  includes  the  examination  of  foods  and  drugs 
offered  for  entry  into  this  country  and  the  exclusion  of  those  products 

that  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

2 .  Develonment  of  Methods  for  Detecting  Food  Adulteration  or  Mis¬ 
branding. — This  work  consists  of  developing  methods  of  chemical  analyses 
and  bacteriological,  microanalytical,  and  physical  exaninations  for  detect¬ 
ing  food  adulterations  and  misbranding  for  use  in  enforcing  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

3 .  Investigation  of  Methods  of  Anal.vses  and  Potency  of  Dr^gs  and 
Poisons. — This  vrork  consists  of  investigations  of  methods  for  chemical 
analysis  and  biological  examinations  of  the  potency  of  drugs  and  poisons 
for  use  in  enforcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
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(c)  El'IFORCEMENT  OF  THE  TEA  IMPORTATION  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 . $40,094 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  . 40 , 094 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

(Estima.ted) 

Enforcement  of  the  Tea 
Importation  Act . 

$39,922 

$40,094 

$40,094 

Unobligated  balance . 

172 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation . 

40,094 

40,094 

40,094 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Tea  Importa¬ 
tion  Act,  approved  March  2,  1897  (U.  S.C.  ,  title  21,  sees.  41-50).  Every 
consignment  of  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  is  inspected  hoth  as  to 
purity  and  quality.  A  hoard  of  tea  experts  determines  a  suitable  standard 
for  tea  each  year,  and  no  tea  for  beverage  purposes  is  permitted  entry 
into  the  United  States  that  falls  below  that  standard.  Before  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Tea  Importation  Act  much  low-grade  tea  that  was  unfit  for 
use  YI8.S  sent  to  the  United  States. 


(d)  NAVAL  STORES  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  .  $34,700 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  34,700 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

( Estimated) 

1.  Enforcement  opera-tions  undei; 
the  Naval  Stores  Act . 

$23,986 

$24,185 

$24,185 

2.  Service  operations  under 

t.hn  hTnvnl  An.  t. .  .  .  * 

10 , 430 

284 

10,515 

10,515 

Unobliga.ted  balance . 

Total  appropriation . 

34,700 

34 , 700 

34,700 

WORK  Ul'TDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  —  This  item  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Naval  Stores 
Act,  approved  March  3,  1923  (U.S.C.  title  7,  sece. 91-99),  which  is  aimed 
to  prevent  the  sale  or  shipment  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eederal 
Government  of  rosin  and  turpentine  that  are  adulterated  or  misbranded. 

It  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  grades  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  examine  samples  to  determine  the  grade  and  to 
furnish  certificates  of  grade  at  the  request  and  expense  of  interested 
partie  s. 

1 .  Enforcement  Operations  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act . — Naval 
stores  offered  for  import  or  export,  as  vfell  as  naval  stores  tha.t  ent^;r 
interstate  commerce,  are  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Rosin 
and  turpentine  that  are  shipped  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act,  that 
is,  that  enter  interstate  commerce,  are  kept  under  surveillance  and  sus¬ 
pected  shipments  examined  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  involves  taking  samples 

and  ojiaAyzing  them.  When  evidence  is  obtcained  that  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  rosin  or  turpentine  is  being  shipped  or  sold  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  the  f''~i.cts  ''re  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  institution  of  court  action.  Members  of  the  staff  employed  under 
this  appropriation  appear  as  witness  in  contested  court  cases  and  testify 
as  to  the  facts  involved. 

2.  Service  Ouerations  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act. — The  Department 
examines,  if  practicable,  upon  request  of  any  interested  person,  any  naval 
stores  and  analyzes,  classifies,  or  grades  the  same  on  tender  of  the  cost 
thereof  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe.  Certificates  are  furnished  shovang  the  analysis, 
classification,  or  grade  of  such  naval  stores,  which  certificates  shall 

be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  analysis,  classification,  or  gra.de  of  such 
naval  stores  and  of  the  contents  of  any  package  from  which  the  same  may 
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have  heen  taken,  Ps  well  as  of  the  correctness  of  such  analysis,  class- 
ifico.tion,  or  grade,  and  shall  he  admissihle  as  such  in  puy  court.  Fees 
received  for  this  service  average  nearly  $12,000  a  year,  which  are  de¬ 
posited  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  "miscellaneous  receipts". 
The  project  is  therefore  self-supporting. 

(e)  EhpoRCEMElIT  OE  THE  II'ISECTICIDE  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  $208,180 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  208 , 180 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

( Estimated) 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under 

the  Insecticide  Act . 

$180,680 

$180 , 910 

$180,910 

2.  Investigation  of  methods  of 
testing  end  efficacy  of 

insecticides  and  fungicides 

27,235 

27,270 

27,270 

Unobligated  balance . 

265 

_ 

Total  appropriation . 

208,180 

2^8,180 

208,180 

T70RFC  UiTOER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . --Thi s  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Insecticide  Act  approved  April  26,  1910  (U.S.C.  title  7,  secs.  121-134). 

The  Insecticide  Act  makes  illegal  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation 
in  interstate  commerce  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides,  as  well  as  their  importation  and  exportation.  It  prescribes  definite 
standards  to  which  all  load  arsenates  end  Paris  greens  subject  to  its  pro¬ 
visions  should  conform.  It  provides  that  all  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
other  than  lead  arsenates  and  Paris  greens,  that  contain  inert  ingredients- 
shall  bear,  upon  the  face  of  the  principal  label  of  every  packP-ge,  a  stade- 
ment  giving  the  name  and  ■puantity  of  each  inert  ingredient  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  vuth  a  statement  that  such  ingredient  is  inert,  or,  instead,  a  state¬ 
ment  giving  the  name  and  quantity  of  each  active  ingredient,  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  combined  inert  ingredients.  The  principal  labels  for  in¬ 
secticides,  other  than  lead  arsenate  and  Paris  green,  and  for  fungicides 
that  contain  arsenic  or  compounds  of  arsenic,  must  show  the  percentage  of 
arsenic  present.  Any  false  or  exaggerated  claim  as  to  the  efficacy  of  an 
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insecticide  or  fiingicide  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  Act 
requires  further  that  all  insecticides  and  fungicides  must  he  up  to  the 
standards  under  which  they  are  sold  and  that  no  insecticide  or  fungicide 
sha-ll  contain  any  substance  or  substances  that  will  injure  the  plant  on 
which  it  may  be  used. 

1  •  Enforcement  O'perations  under  the  Insecticide  Act .  —  The  wo rk 
performed  on  this  project  consists  of  the  collection  of  samples  of  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  including  disinfectants;  making  chemical 
analyses;  performing  actual  field  tests  where  necessary;  bacteriological 
tests;  and  the  preparation  of  the  evidence  developed  for  presentation  to 
the  courts  on  such  samples  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  shipped  in 
violation  of  this  Act. 

2 .  Investigation  of  Methods  of  Testing  and  Efficacy  of  Insecticides 
and  Eo-ngicides . --This  work  consists  of  investigating  and  developing  methods 
of  chemical  analyses  of  insecticides  and  fungicides;  investigating  and 
developing  methods  for  bacteriological  testing  of  disinfectants;  investigat 
ing  and  developing  methods  for  field  testing  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
and  the  testing  of  ingredients  or  proprietary  preparations  to  determine 
their  efficacy  as  insecticides  and  fungicides. 


(f)  EEEOaCEiviEITT  OF  THE  IviIlE  IkPORTATlOH  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 . $19,241 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  19 , 241 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Milk 

T mpn r tab ion  Ac t . 

$18 ,897 

344 

$19,241 

$19 , 241 

Unobligated  ba.la.nce . 

Total  appropriation . 

19,241 

19 , 241 

19 , 241 

70RK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  a.ppropri^’.tion  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Milk  Importa,- 
tion  Act  n.pproved  February  15,  1927  (U.S.C.  title  21,  secs.  141- 

149).  The  Act  requires  inspection  both  at  the  source  -"'nd  at  the  ports  of 
entry.  The  work  of  enforcing  the  Act,  therefore,  involves  the  supervision 
of  the  sanitary  inspection  of  Canadian  shipping  plants  and  dairies  from 
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which  milk  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  supervision  of  the 
physical  examination  and,  in  most  instances,  tuberculin  testing  once  a 
year  of  cattle  from  herds  producing  milk  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
this  7/ork  'being  carried  out  in  colla'boration  with  Canadian  officials  as 
authorized  'by  the  Act.  The  work  also  involves  bacteriological  examina¬ 
tions  and  temperature  tests  of  sufficient  re'presentative  samples  of  all 
imported  milk  and  cream  to  insure  compliance  with  the  Act  at  ports  of  entry. 
Milk  may  be  brought  into  the  United  States  at  any  iDort  along  the  Ganadiau 
border,  but  the  bulk  of  the  milk  and  cream  imported  from  Canada  comes  in 
through  I'lew  York  and  New  Englr.nd  ports  of  entry. 


(g)  EUEORCH'/iEUT  0?  THE  CAUSTIC  POISON  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 . $24,741 

Bu-dget  Estimate,  1938 .  24 , 741 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estim-^ted) 

1938 

( Estim."  ted) 

Enforcement  of  the  Caustic 
Poison  Act . 

$24,600 

141 

$24,741 

$24 , 741 

Unobliga.ted  b^"' lance . 

Tnf.r.l  r^iTn'rn'HT'i  Pitinv. 

24,741 

24,741 

24,741 

I70RK  UNDER  THIS  i^PROPRIATION 


Under  this  item  is  conducted  the  work  of  enforcing  the  Caustic 
Poison  Act,  approved  March  4,  1927  (U.S.C.,  title  15,  secs.  401-411). 

This  Act  imposes  upon  the  Department  the  obligation  of  seeing  that  tlie 
large  mxmber  of  preparations  containing  caustic  or  corrosive  aabstances 
■  and  sold  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  household  use  arc  correct¬ 
ly  labeled  with  the  co.mmon  name  of  the  substance,  with  the  word  "Poison", 
with  directions  for  treatment  in  ca.se  of  accidental  personal  injury,  and 
with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  tiio  manufacturer,  packer,  seller, 
or  distributor.  To  enforce  the  Act  samples  must  be  collected  from  the 
products,  their  composition  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  and  such 
tests  made  as  will  establish  Y/hether  any  or  all  of  the  ingredients  are 
caustic  or  corrosive  and  whether  the  directions  given  in  case  of  injury 
are  correct  and  adequate. 
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(h)  E^IFORCEiviENT  OF  IKS  FILLED  MILK  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  $10,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  10 , OOP 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro  j  ects 

1936 

1937 

1938 

( Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Filled 
Milk  Act . 

-  -  - 

$10,000 

$10,000 

NOKK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Tliis  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Filled  Milk 
Act,  approved  March  4,  1923  (U.S.C.,  title  21,  secs.  61-63),  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  Aug^ast  27,  1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title  21,  sec.  54). 

The  Act  prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
so-called  filled  milk,  which  is  made  by  the  removing  of  butterfat  and  the 
substitution  of  other  fats.  Samples  of  shipments  of  milk  products  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  in  violation  of  tliis  Act  are  collected  and  chemically 
analyzed.  Llien  products  arc  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act,  the 
facts  are  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  appropriate  court 
action.  EiBployees  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  appear  as  v/itnesses 
in  contested  court  cases  and  furnish  testimony  regarding  violations. 

(i)  ENFORCEiviENT  OF  THE  SEA-FOOD  INSPECTORS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1937 .  $40,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  40 , 000 


PROJECT  STATii-'MENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Sstima.tod) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  tlio  Sea  Food 
Inspocto'-'s  Act . 

$40 , 000 

$40,000 

1 .  --MW 


.'•'i 
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’70EK  UlTOER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

T'iis  v/ork  includes  inspection  of  raw  materials,  the  various  proc¬ 
esses  of  packing,  the  sanitary  conditions  involved,  and  the  finished 
product.  The  appropriation  vdll  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  sea-food  insjjectors  for  approximately  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Thereafter,  the  salaries  of  inspectors  and  the  administrative  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  incurred  in  providing  this  service  -will  be  paid  for 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  packers  receiving  the  service. 

The  original  amendment  (U.S.C.,  title  21,  sec.  14a),  authorizing 
the  inspection  of  seafood  establishments  at  the  request  of  any  packer 
provided  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  inspection  would  be  paid  by  the 
packer.  This  amendment  was  further  amended  by  "An  Act  to  amend  section 
lOA.  of  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended", 
approved  August  27,  1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp.I,  title  21,  Sec.  14a),  providing 
in  substance  that  the  contributed  funds  of  the  packers  would  be  used  for 
all  necessary  operative  and  administrative  expenses  and  for  salaries  of 
additional  inspectors  when  necessary  to  supplement  the  number  of  inspectors 
for  whose  salaries  Congress  has  appropriated.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$40,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  inspectors,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  additional  cost  for  salaries  of  inspectors  and  for 
other  operating  and  administrative  expenses  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  $60,000,  this  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  packers. 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  involves  the  assignment  of  one 
or  more  seafood  inspectors  at  each  seafood  plant  approved  for  inspection. 
The  work  of  the  inspectors  includes  the  inspection  of  the  raw  fish  de¬ 
livered  to  the  plant,  of  the  entire  packing  process,  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  involved,  and  of  the  finished  product,  including  the  labeling. 

PASSENGER- CARRY  INC-  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
contemplates  an  increase  of  $320  ($20,000  in  1937;  $20,320  estimated 
for  1938).  As  shown  in  the  budget  schedules,  the  $20,320  authorization 
for  1938  would  permit  the  replacement  of  30  old  vehicles  and  the  purchase 
of  13  additional  cars,  at  a  net  cost,  when  exchange  allowarices  are  taken 
into  account,  of  $472  per  car.  The  13  additional  cars  are  needed  because 
of  the  proposed  increase  in  the  staff  of  inspectors. 

The  use  of  automobiles  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inspection 
work  under  seven  acts  enforced  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is 
essential.  Factories,  dairies,  orchards,  canneries,  warehouses,  retail 
establishments,  and  other  places  where  foods,  drags,  insecticides,  and 
naval  stores  are  manufactured,  produced,  or  distributed  must  be  visited 
and  inspected.  Shipments  of  these  commodities  by  freight,  express,  and 
trucks  must  be  kept  under  surveillaaice ,  Samples  must  be  collected  and 
delivered  for  shipment  to  laboratories.  This  can  be  done  most  economical¬ 
ly  and  efficiently  by  the  use  of  automobiles.  Automobiles  can  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  by  hiring  commercial  cars,  by  using  personally  owned  cars 
of  employees  on  the  mileage  basis,  or  by  the  purchase  of  Government  ovmcd 
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cars.  The  latter  method  has  hoen  found  to  he  the  most  economical  in 
the  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  30  cars  to  he  exchanged  are  cars  which,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1938,  will  have  been  used  for  the  maximum  num.her  of  miles  ol 
economical  operation. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

The  estimates  for  1938  include  items  totaling  $25,000,000  for  the  uork  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  agency  was  established  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  Section  5  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  April  27,  1935. 
For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  that  date,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had, 
through  its  established  bureaus,  conducted  experimental  work  in  the  prevention 
of  soil  erosion.  Augmented  work,  largely  of  a  demonstrational  nature,  had  also 
been  under  way  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  since  1933  under  the  direction 
of  an  emergency  organization  designated  as  the  Soil  Erosion  Service.  This  agency 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  March  25,  1935,  and  shortly 
thereafter  it  was  designated  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  April  27,  1935.  To  this  new  agency  was  transferred  the  research  work  in 
soil  erosion  formerly  conducted  by  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  and  Soils  and  the  erosion  nurseries  which  were  being  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  under  emergency  f'ond  allotments.  In  the  fiscal 
years  1935  and  1936  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  financed  prin¬ 
cipally  by  allotments  from  emergency  appropriations.  For  1937  an  appropriation 
of  $24,869,265  was  provided  in  the  regular  Budget,  and  $$,566,453  had  been  al¬ 
located  from  emergency  funds  for  this  work  up  to  January  1,  1937. 


The  Biidget  estimate  of  $25,000,000  for  1938  is  $8,435,718  less  than  the 
funds  available  for  1937.  The  amounts  from  all  sources  fer  1936  and  1937  and 
estimated  for  1938  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Source  of  funds 

Available , 
1936 

Available , 
1937 

Budget 

estimate, 

1938 

Increa,se 

,  or 
decrease, 

1938 

Regular  funds: 

Agricultural  -Appropriation  Act: 
Soil  Erosion  Investige.tions  .  . 

$182,210 

Plant  Reserve  Stations  (Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry) ....... 

483,198 

Soil  Conservation  Service  .  .  . 

— 

$24,869,265 

$25, 000, 000 

4130,735 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1936 

6,284,000 

— 

— 

— 

Total,  Regular  fmds . 

6,949,408 

24, 869,265 

25,000,000 

+  130,735 

Emergency  funds: 

National  Industrial  Recovery.  .  . 

369,827 

48,875 

-  48,875 

Pablic  TIorks  Administration  .  .  . 

1,608,723 

307,936 

— 

-307,936 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 

Act,  1935 . 

25, 070,756 

3,382,209 

-3,382,209 

Emergency  Relie'f  Appropriation 

Act,  1936 . . 

4,755,000 

-4,755,000 

Puerto  Rico  Trust  Fund,  Sugar 
Processing  Taxes  . 

7,208 

— 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  (payments  for  Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment) :  Substitution 
for  Puerto  Rico  Trust  Fund  .  .  . 

74,792 

72,433 

-  72,433 

Total,  Emergency  funds.  .  . 

27,131,306 

8,566,453 

— 

-8,566,453 

Total  (All  funds)  . 

34,080,714 

33,435,718 

25,000, 000 

-8,435,718 

■m's 
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(a)  SAIAHIES  MTD  EXPEISES  -  PEEAIvIBLE 
Changes  in  Language 


The  following  changes  in  language  are  recommended  in  the  introductory 
clause  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses": 

(1)  The  words  "  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil  Conservation  Service" 
have  "been  eliminated,  since  this  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  title  of  the 
appropriation.  This  will  make  the  language  conform  with  that  used  in  the  intro- 
ductorj^  paragraphs  of  other  bureaus.  The  statutory  reference  has  also  been 
amended  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

(2)  Provision  is  made  for  the  construction  of  twenty  buildings,  instead 
of  thirty-four  buildings  in  the  1937  Act,  at  the  limit  cost  of  $15,000,  which 
are  necessary  in  connection  with  researches  under  the  appropriation  "Soil  and 
Moisture  Conservation  and  Land-Use  Investigations"  and  for  the  work  of  nurseries. 

(3)  A  new  proviso  has  been  added  to  this  paragraph  reading: 

That  reproductions  of  such  aerial  or  other  photographs,  mosaics, 

and  maps  as  shall  be  required  in  connection  with  the  authorized 

work  of  the  Squ'  Conservation  Service  may  be  furnished~at  the 

cost  of  reproduction  to  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal 

agencies  requesting  such  reproductions,  the  money  received  from 

such  sales  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 

this  appropriation. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  already  has  in  its  possession  and  is 
accumulating  a  very  large  library  of  aerial  and  other  photographic  negatives 
and  mosaics.  This  material  has  been  acquired  with  public  funds,  and  prints 
therefrom  should  be  readily  available  to  any  interested  agency.  Under  pre¬ 
sent  authority,  however,  prints  can  not  be  furnished  to  non-Federal  agencies 
on  a  reimbursement  basis  and  the  receipts  therefrom  would  automatically  go  to 
the  general  funds  in  the  Treasury.  The  funds  in  the  regular  appropriation  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  inadequate  to  permit  the  expense  involved  in 
the  furnishing  of  prints  to  other  agencies.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  number  or  type  of  prints  which  may  be  requested  in  a 
given  year  and  which,  if  known,  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  recommending  a  defin¬ 
ite  amount  to  be  added  to  the  appropriations  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  the  moneys  received  from  sales  deposited 
to  this  appropriation. 

(b)  GEIIEEAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Regular  Emergency  Total 


Appropriation,  1937 . $475,000  $500,000  $975,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  775,000  -  775,000 

Net  change  '  +300,000  -  500,000  -  200, 000 


\ 

i 

i 

\ 
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PROJ'ECT  STATEICENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

General  administration  and 
business  service: 

Obligated : 

Regular . 

Emergency . 

Total  obligation  . 

Unobligated: 

Regular . 

Emergency . 

Total  appropriations: 

Regular . 

Emergency . 

Total,  All  Funds . 

$1,183,653 

$475,000 

500,000 

$775, 000 

+$300,000(1) 
-  500,000 

1 , 183, 633 

"'975,'UCro 

7757U0U 

-  200, UUU 

500,000 

—  — .  —  —  ^ 

— - 

— - 

1,683,653 

475,000 

500,000 

775, 000 

+  300,000(1) 
-  500,000 

1,683,653 

975,000 

775,000 

-  200,000 

(l)  An  increase  of  $300,000  in  regular  funds  for  general  administration. 
This  increase  in  the  regular  appropriation  results  from  the  fact  that  no  emergency 
funds  are  expected  to  he  available  in  1938  out  of  v/hich  to  supplement  the  regular 
appropriation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fiscal  year  1937.  The  regular  1937  appro¬ 
priation  of  $475,000  for  general  administrative  expenses  is  being  supplemented  by 
an  allotment  of  $500,000  from  emergency  funds,  making  a  total  for  this  purpose  in 
1937  of  $975,000.  TJhile  the  1938  Budget  estimate  of  $775,000  for  general  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  shows  as  an  increase  of  $300,000  over  the  regiilar  appropriation 
for  1937, it  is  actually  $200,000  less  than  the  total  (regular  and  emergency  funds) 
available  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  current  year.  The  1938  estimate  is 
based  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  administrative  work  required  to  be  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  extensive  activities  of  the  Service  and  the  personnel  and  other 
items  of  expense  necessary  for  their  proper  functioning. 


The  increase  for  1938  is  attributable  to  an  under-estimate  for  the  1937 
Budget  rather  than  an  actual  increase  in  costs.  Then  the  1937  Estimates  were 
prepared  there  was  virtually  no  experience  with  the  operation  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  as  a  large  organization  to  guide  in  the  preparation  of  estimates,  and 
it  was  not  anticipated  that  the  administrative  work  would  be  as  large  and  involved 
as  it  now  proves  to  be.  At  that  time  plans  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Service  were  in  the  foimative  stage,  and,  while  due  consideration  was  given  to  the 
requirements  of  the  technical  and  operating  branches  of  the  Service,  administrative 
requirements  were  too  greatly  minimized. 

The  following  tabulation  is  illustrative  of  the  increase  in  personnel  in, 
and  the  volume  of  work  performed  by,  the  Eiscal  Section  of  the  Division  of  Business 
Management  as  of  June  1935  (basis  of  1937  estimate)  and  as  of  June  1936  (basis  of 
1938  estimate); 
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Fiscal  Section,  Division  of  Business  Management 


Personnel . 

Encrimbrance  documents  recorded . 

Vouchers  recorded  in  allotment  and  objective 

classification  ledgers . 

Letters  Tvritten . 

Transmittals  to  Treasury  State  Accounts  Office. . 

Advices  of  allotment  prepared  and  recorded . 

Allotment  accounts  maintained . 

Reports . 

Special  requests  for  information  and  figures.... 

General  ledger  postings . 

Adjustment  vouchers . 

Vouchers  audited . 

Administrative  audit  difference  statements . 

Travel  authorisations  issued . . .  . 

Vouchers  received  during  fiscal  year . 


June , 1955 

54 

4,300 

4,000 

103 

0 

60 

67 

2 

10 

9,500 

15 

436 

384 

2,831 

34,199 


June,  1936 
129 

21 , 000 

14,000 

845 

11,000 

1,000 

1,850 

8 

20 

30,000 

150 

12,943 

1,000 

4,096 

92,128 


The  many  ramifications  of  the  general  business  management,  fiscal,  procure¬ 
ment,  and  personnel  nork  were  not  fully  realized  and  inadequate  estimates  were 
made.  It  was  also  anticipated  that  a  great  part  of  the  fiscal,  procurement,  and 
personnel  work  would  be  decentralized  from  17ashington  and  be  performed  in  the 
regional  and  other  field  offices.  TThile  steps  have  been  taken  toward  this  decen¬ 
tralization,  the  plan  could  not  be  completed  to  the  extent  anticipated  in  estimat¬ 
ing  for  the  1937  appropriation,  nor  is  it  now  believed  that  this  can  be  accom.- 
pli  shed  to  the  extent  at  first  anticipated. 


In  order  to  do  the  essential  work,  492  employees  are  now  engaged  on  this  pro¬ 
ject,  with  an  annual  salary  roll  of  $834,460,  and  other  expenses  are  running  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  $250,000  per  annum.  At  this  rate,  the  total  annual  cost  for 
administration  would  aggregate  $1,084,460.  However,  curtailments  xdll  have  to  be 
made  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  bring  the  expenditures  for 
administration  for  1937  within  the  limit  of  $975,000.  As  stated  above,  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  1938  represents  an  actual  reduction  of  $200,000  in  available  funds  below 
the  1937  total. 


The  1938  estimate  of  $775,000  will  provide  for  327  employees,  with  annual 
salaries  totaling  $600,780,  leaving  $174,220  for  other  expenses.  This  represents 
a  reduction  below  the  present  set-up  of  165  people  (33  percent),  $233,680  in 
salaries  (28  percent),  and  $75,780  (30  percent)  for  other  expenses. 

Items  Included  in  Soil  Conservation  Service  Estimates  Usually 
Included  in  Departmental  Rather  than  Bureau  Estimates 


Included  in  the  estimate  for  general  administrative  expenses  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  several  items  usually  carried  in  departmental  rather  than 
bureau  estimates.  TJhen  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  had  several  years  of 
actual  operation  under  regular  funds  a  more  accurate  determination  can  be  made  of 
the  amounts  required  for  itemis  in  this  category  and  transfers  will  then  be  pro¬ 
posed  and  estimates  made  thereafter  under  the  usual  departmental  headings.  For 
the  present  these  are  items  of  $50,000  for  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 


!  :  'i-'y 
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administrative  printing  and  binding,  and  $71,620  for  the  salaries  of 
n^tmpnt^  ^  ^  Conservation  Service  to  the  various  general  de- 

nrintinp-  of  $171,620.  Ordinarily  funds  for  rent  and  for 

foi  \  Department's  general  estimates  providing 

servation^L  Soil  Con- 

Denartmpnf  +  Since^the  transfer  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  the 

Office  of  Infn^r!a^-^  additional  burden  on  the  Solicitor's  Office,  the 

°  01  Information,  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  and  the  Office  of  ?er- 

creaSd  additional  help  to  carry  the  in- 

tn  thp  ^  employees  have  been  detailed  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 

ad/aln^^dSvf  tHe  general  items,  the  estimate  for 

reduced!  Conservation  Service  can  be  correspondingly 

eleven  realm!!  “  operating  in  forty-three  States  through 

stations  hnS  dv  ■‘^ooe.  43  State  offices,  157  demonstration  projects,  17  research 
!i!im  furnishing  technical  cooperation  aAd  super¬ 
personnel  fimm!  procedure  covering  general  administration, 

Lshlnaton  off?!!  Property  accounting  must  be  devised  in  the 

fore!  n!  !  1  Conservation  Service  for  the  field  offices,  and  a 

traveling  auditors  and  Inspectors  must  be  maintained  In  Washington  for 

staff  m!?t  all  field  activities.  An  adequate  fiscal  and  procurement 

maturr  an! “  Washington  to  control  financial  accounts,  procurement 
.  property  accountability.  The  amount  estimated  for  1938  is  the  ab- 
doS  to  carry  on  activities  under  regular  appropriations.  It 

!f  WPA  !;  77  onto  consideration  any  pork  incident  to  the  administration 

„  ,,  since  these  expenses  are  paid  for  out  of  the  general  allot¬ 
ments  for  these  particular  activities.  6  « 


T70RK  UlEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General.— The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  for  the  salaries 
fiVlITlTr  Washington  office  engaged  in  general  admlnlstra! 

orBus7t7 77®  activities.  Included  are  the  offices  of  the  Chief,  the  division 

■F  lu  Jianagement,  and  the  Personnel  and  Training  Division.  The  activities 

of  the  above  units  are  briefly  as  follows:  activities 


Office  o 


l_the  Chief.— This  includes,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  office 

ho  ^"U  ^  A _ ‘  .J  y-t-.. 


nf  tVip  nTTTD — IT - Fl'-  ^  xn  auuiiion  lo  rne  immediate  offic* 

iLil  f  rt  ’  ?  offices  of  the  Associate  Chief  and  the  Assistant  Chief,  with 
them  technical  and  aoralnlstrative  assistants.  The  Chief  is  the  responsible  ad- 

pol7!7  “  charged  with  the  determination  of  major 

OOltOOr  I  requirements  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

he  dlreOts  a!!®®*'  *7  Associate  Chief,  the  Assistant  Chief,  and  other  assistants, 
he  directs  and  cooruinates  the  work  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Service. 

record3~in7acf  i  Personnel  and  Training.  This  Division  handles  allpersonnel 

700  rL777!!  7  h™  approximately  10,500  elvil-servlce  employees.  It  is 

PosOtlOnO  0?  0!  e”>Pl0Paes  for  both  the  technical  and  administrative 

OhOOOOOOOt  0h!7  a^d  health  and  similar  measures 

thO  OOOOOT  0  Service.  Because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Service,  involving 

!  large  0!l07®0!  °  ''®''  numerous  necessary  changes  in  organization, 

OepOOSiOO  necessary.  ^  These  involve  the4loyment  Ad 

p  yees,  promotions  and  reclassifications,  changes  in  headquarters. 
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all  matters  affecting  retirement  and  leave  records,  finger-print  records,  marital- 
status  records,  and  medical  examinations. 

The  lack  of  adequately  trained  personnel  in  "both  administrative  and  tech¬ 
nical  fields  is  "being  met  hy  thorough  in-service  training  courses,  so  that  our 
employees  may  acquire  a  hroad  comprehensive  view  of  the  administrative  problems  and 
general  objective  and  methods  of  the  control  of  erosion*  These  courses  consist  of 
actual  work  at  different  Jobs  in  the  administrative  sections,  actual  work  in  the 
field  under  supervision  of  trained  staff  members,  and  inspection  of  work  already 
finished.  In  many  instances  the  courses  have  been  supplemented  outside  of  working 
hours  with  lectures  by  trained  specialists,  in  the  phase  of  work  for  which  the 
employee  ie  being  trained,  reading  assignments  for  special  study,  and  related  ac¬ 
tivities  . 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Service  is  still  in  the  formative  stage,  the  turn¬ 
over  of  employees  is  quite  large,  and  the  shifting  of  employees  from  one  position 
to  another  better  suited  to  their  qualifications  and  temperament  creates  an  un¬ 
usual  volume  of  work. 

This  Division  carries  on  an  active  accident-prevention  campaign  in  an  effort 
to  minimize  the  number  of  accidents  incident  to  the  operation  of  equipment  by  em¬ 
ployees  of  both  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  ECT7.  The  total  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  involved  is  close  to  100,000.  In  correction  v/ith  safety  and  health  activities, 
regular  inspections  are  made  of  eq_uipraent,  operating  methods,  and  buildings,  and, 
in  furtherance  of  this  work,  safety  committees  ha-ve  been  organized  on  all  projects 
and  in  connection  with  the  Service’s  work  at  all  CCC  camps.  This  Division  handles 
employee  compensation  cases  under  the  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 

Division  of  Business  Management. — This  Division  handles  all  business  opera¬ 
tions,  including  the  budget,  fiscal  control,  procurement,  contracts,  space,  gen¬ 
eral  office  service  activities,  establi sliment  of  fiscal,  purchase,  and  property 
accounting  procedure  for  the  field,  and  auditing  in  regional  and  project  offices. 

Under  existing  regulations  field  offices  with  three  exceptions  are  limited 
to  pay-roll  disbursements  through  the  Treasury  Stake  Accounts  Offices  and,  when 
ECU  funds  are  involved,  through  the  Army  Finance  Offices.  This  necessitates  the 
keeping  of  complete  financial  accounts  and  the  auditing  of  all  other  vouchors  in 
the  Uashington  office. 

It  is  expected  that  authority  will  be  granted  for  the  decentralization  of 
voucher  auditing  and  payment  as  rapidly  as  the  regional  offices  become  adequately 
staffed  to  perform  this  work.  It  alreacy  has  been  possible  to  establish  three 
regions  on  this  basis,  but  even  when  all  regional  offices  are  auditing  and  paying 
their  own  vouchers,  control  ledgers  and  accounts  must  still  be  maintained  in  the 
Uashington  office. 

All  field  offices  are  limited  to  open-market  purchases  not  to  exceed  $50 
and  t)  other  purchases  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  All  specifications,  invitations  for 
bids,  and  leases, for  office,  garage,  and  warehouse  space  must  clear  through  the 
Uashington  office.  Property  records  covering  the  entire  Service  must  also  be 
maintained  in  Uashington. 

Field  equipment,  highly  specialized  scientific  equipment,  automotive  equip¬ 
ment,  construction  equipment,  seed,  seedlings,  etc.,  must  be  acquired  under  thou- 
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sands  of  contracts  initiated  and  awarded  according  to  departmental  and  govern¬ 
mental  laws  and  regulations.  Contracts  are  not  only  numerous  "but  comi)lex,  in¬ 
volving  such  matters  as  freight  rates,  computa~tions,  equalization  clauses,  puhlic- 
utility  service,  and  stringent  service  requirements.  Highly  technical  points  must 
he  covered,  in  cooperation  with  technical  divisions,  in  preparing  specifications 
and  invitations  to  hid.  All  this  must  necessarily  he  supervised  in  the  TTashington 
office . 

Cooperative  agreements  with  farmers  and  cooperative  agreements  and  memoran¬ 
da  of  understanding  with  governmental  and  outside  agencies  must  he  passed  upon  from 
a  financial  viewpoint. 

Applications  for  letters  patent  have  resulted  from  the  activities  of  the 
Service  and  are  handled  in  the  Business  Management  Division. 

All  papers  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  land  for  research  stations 
and  nurseries  are  prepared  in  the  Procurement  Section  for  final  disposition  hy  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  equipment  used  hy  the  Service  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  field  work,  accidents  involving  damage  to  persons  and  property  are 
inevitable.  The  circumstances  surrounding  each  accident  is  fully  examined  hy  the 
Business  Management  Division  from  the  factual  standpoint  before  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  as  to  the  disposition  of  claims. 

EI,IERGE1\TCY  EUllDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimateo. 

obligations , 
1937 

Rational  Industrial  Recovery,  Interior, 

Soil-Erosion  Prevention  (transferred  to 

Agriculture):  General  administrative  ex- 
penses  in  connection  with  national  pro¬ 
gram  of  soil  conservation., . 

$69,346 

$22, 070 

Public  T/orks  Administration,  Allotment  to 

Interior,  Soil  Erosion  Prevention  (trans- 

ferred  to  Department  of  Agriculture): 
General  administrative  expenses,  national 
program  of  soil  conservation . 

89,736 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1935: 

General  administrative  expenses,  national 
program  of  soil  conservation . 

1,114,307 

388,194 

Total  Emergency  Funds  (Direct  Allotments). 

1,183,653 

500, 000 

/ 


'V't'': 
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(c)  SOIL  Aim  MOISTURE  CONSERVATION  AND  lAND- 
USE  INVESTIGATIONS 

Regular  Emergency 

Appropriation,  1937 .  $1,540,780  $620,050 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  2, 000,  000  - 

Net  change .  4  459,220  -620, 050 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Total 

$2,160,830 
2, -000,  000 
-160,830 


1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

- 

$358,240 

$645,140 

$985,000 

1 — 1 

o 

CO 

cn 

CO 

CO 

395,082 

189,085 

-189,085 

124,559 

500,318 

510,000 

+9,682  (2) 

(a)561,348 

206,580 

-206,580 

6,514 

106,037 

123, 000 

+16,963  (3) 

254, 744 

144,843 

-144,843 

820 

89,285 

100,000 

+10,715  (4) 

153,664 

60,314 

-60,314 

— 

305 

100, 000 

182,000 

+82,000  (5) 

6,870 

13,526 

-13,526 

g 

100,000 

100,000- 

— 

6,081 

5,702  ■ 

— 

-5,702 

Proj  ects 


Obligated: 


B' 


-1.  Soil  aad  moisture  con¬ 
servation  investiga,tions 
under  controlled  plot  anc 
laboratory  conditions: 

(Erosion  Experiment  Stc 
tions); 

Regular . . 

Emergency . 


B“2.  Soil  and  moisture  con¬ 
servation  investigations 
on  entire  experimental 
drainage  units: 

Regular . . 

Emergency . . 


from  erosion)  investiga¬ 
tions: 

Regular . 

Emergency . 


B-4, 


factors  related  to  ero¬ 
sion,  general  investiga¬ 
tions  of: 

Regular . 

Emergency . 


B-5.  Cooperative  investiga¬ 
tions  of  economics  of  ert 
sion  and  erosion  control; 

Regular . 

Emergency . 


B-6.  Cooperative  investiga¬ 
tions  of  erosion-resisti] 
plants  of  economic  value: 

Regular . 

Emergency . 
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Proj  ects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated') 

1938 

(Estimated') 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Total  obligations: 

Regular . 

$490,438 

1,377,789 

$1,540,780 

620,050 

$2,000,000 

+  $459,220 
-620,050 

Emerp'eri  cy . 

Total . . . 

1,868,227 

2,160,830 

2,000,000 

-160,830 

Unobligated: 

Regular . 

131,772 

259,952 

— 

— 

— 

Emergency . 

Total . 

391,724 

Transferred  to  Geological 

Survey  (see  Project  B-2): 

Pmftrgp.Tip.y . 

4,000 

Total  appropriation: 

Regular . . 

(b)622,210 

1,641,741 

1,540,780 

620,050 

2,000,000 

+  459, 220(A) 
-620,050 

Emergency . 

Total,  All  Funds . 

2,263,951 

2,16  0,  830 

2,000,000 

-160,830 

(a)  Exclusive  of  $4,000  transferred  to  Geological  Survey,  for  assistance 
in  operating  stream  gauge  stations. 

(l)  Includes  $182,210  allotted  from  $281,362  appropriation  for  "Soil-Erosion 
Investigations"  provided  in  miscellaneous  section  of  Agricultural  .^.ppropria- 
tion  Act,  1936;  and  $440,000  of  the  $6,284,000  appropriation  provided  for 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil  Conservation  Service"  hy  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1936. 

A.  The  increase  of  $459,220  in  regular  funds  consists  of: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $339,860  for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  investigations 
under  controlled  plot  and  laboratory  conditions  (including  erosion  experiment  sta¬ 

tions),  as  follows: 

(a)  $313,516  for  the  general  investigational  program.  The  development  of  the 

soil-conservation  program  has  thrown  a  great  hiurden  upon  the  Research  Division.  There 
is  an  imperative  need  for  data  upon  which  to  hase  the  erosion  control  operations  work 
of  the  Service  and  of  other • branches  of  the  Department,  and  for  agriculture  practice 
of  each  State.  Since  the  prima,ry  factors  affecting  soil  erosion  are  climate,  topo¬ 
graphy,  soil  type,  and  land  use — all  of  which  vary  widely  from  locality  to  locality — 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  research  within  the  general  region  to  which  the  results 
are  to  be  applied.  To  this  end,  erosion  experiment  stations  have  been  established  in 
important  agricultural  regions  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  determining  the  methods 
of  erosion  control  and  land  use  best  adapted  to  each  region  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  return  as 'well  as  of  conservation  and  improvement  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil  looking  to  a  permanent  agriculture.  To  malce  possible  the  prosecution  of 
this  program  on  an  adequate  basis,  an  increase  of  $313,516  for  direct  work  is  needed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1938.  This  sum  will  be  used  as  follows: 
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$55,000  for  placing  old  stations  on  an  effective  operating  "basis. 


The  first  Federal  soil-erosion  experiment  station  vras  established  in  1929  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils.  The  number  of  stations  was  gradually  increased  'ontil  at  the 
time  this  work  was  transferred  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on  April  1,  1935 
there  was  a  total  of  10  stations.  To  these  were  added  three  stations  vAiich  had 
been  established  previously  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  bringing  to  13  the 
total  number  of  stations  operating  as  of  April  1,  1935.  These  stations  have 
never  been  adequately  staffed  and  are  now  getting  to  the  point  where  much  of  the 
equipment  is  becoming  obsolete  or  worn  out.  It  is  estimated  that  an  increase  of 
$55,000  will  be  necessary  to  bring  these  stations  to  satisfactory  operating  effi¬ 
ciency. 

$180,000  for  complet  ion  and  operation  of  recently  established  stations..^ 

In  order  better  to  fulfill  the  need  for  factual  erosion-control  infoimation,  new 
erosion  stations  have  recently  been  established  near  Athens,  Georgia;  Fulton, 
Missouri;  Sussex,  ITew  Jersey;  Dixon  Springs,  Illinois;  Marcellus,  llew  York;  and 
Amarillo,  Texas.  These  stations,  together  with  the  13  older  stations,  together 
with  field  tests  on  operations  projects  are  depended  upon  to  furnish  the  basic  re¬ 
search  information  necessary  for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  field  operations  of 
the  Service,  as  well  as  for  other  branches  of  the  Department  concerned  with  appli- 
ca-tion  of  measures  of  soil  conservation.  The  sites  for  these  stations  were  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  the  land  has  been  procured.  Some  of  the  necessary  equipment 
has  been  obtained  and  sufficient  personnel  is  available  to  make  preliminary  surveys 
and  draw  up  detailed  plans  for  the  experimental  work.  However,  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  operate  these  stations  in  an  efficient  manner  unless  sufficient  funds  are 
provided  to  procure  additional  personnel  and  equipment.  Tt  is  estimated  that  the 
increase  recommended  will  provide  for  placing  the  work  centered  at  these  stations 
in  immediate  operation  on  an  efficient  basis. 

$30,000  for  determining  the  efficiency  of  erosion-control  practices  and  the 

development  of  designs  for  erosion— control  structures  through  laboratory  analyses. 

Laboratory  investigations  are  sorely  needed  to  supplement  and  interpret  the  data 
obtained  in  the  field.  It  is  possible  to  determine  in  the  field  the  total  amount 
of  soil  being  lost  under  various  cropping  practices,  but,  unless  the  eroded  soil 
is  carefully  analysed,  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the  loss  in  terms  of  plant  food 
and  soil  fertility.  This  is  particularly  important  since  on  most  soil  types  ero¬ 
sion  is  a  selective  process  and  the  eroded  material  undoubtedly  contains  more  plant 
food  than  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  original  soil.  The  efficiency  of  erosion- 
control  practices  cannot  finally  be  determined  until  such  analyses  are  made,  and 
this  has  not  been  possible  with  present  funds.  There  is  also  urgent  need  for  speci¬ 
fic  information  upon  erosion-control  structures  of  various  kinds,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  design  and  testing  of  new  types  which  will  be  less  costly  but  never¬ 
theless  effective.  There  is  need,  too,  for  the  development  of  flumes  and  various 
kinds  of  devices  for  the  measurement  of  eroded  material  for  the  purpose  both  of 
increasing  the  accuracy  of  measurement  and  reducing  the  cost  of  making  such  measure¬ 
ments.  It  is  estimated  that  $30,000  will  be  required  for  personnel  and  equipment 
for  initiating  these  studies. 

$11,616  for  analysis  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data.  Once  the 
data  have  been  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  and  interpret  them  and  place 
them  in  a  form  readily  usable  in  the  field.  This  work  requires  the  services  of 
trained  analysts  and  statisticians  who  can  not  now  be  employed  with  available  funds. 
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The  project  is  so  handicapped  hy  lack  of  adequate  personnel  that  sufficient  time 
is  not  available  for  proper  interpreto.tion  of  the  data  being  collected, 

$36,900  for  the  establishment  of  neu  work  in  Colorado  and  Utah .  Th e 
conservation  of  soil  and  water  in  the  intermountain  region,  chiefly  in  Colorado 
and  Utah,  presents  special  problems  in  wa.ter  and  wind  erosion  and  in  water  conser'var 
tion  requiring  research  in  that  region,  particularly  on  irrigated  and  dry-farming 
lands  and  other  potential  farming  lands-  TThile  some  results  of  investigations  on 
similar  types  of  land  in  hew  Mexico  and  Arizona  may  be  applicable,  climatic,  soil, 
and  land-utilization  practices  vary  sufficiently  to  require  specialized  research 
for  the  highly  productive  agriculture  of  this  intermountain  region. 

(b)  $26,344,  being  part  of  a  total  increase  of  $39,357  to  place  the  Office 
of  Chief  of  Research  and  field  supervision  of  research  activities  on  an  effective 

basis .  The  total  increase  of  $39,357  for  this  purpose  is  distributed  among  several 
projects,  as  shown  under  the  following  paragraph  heads: 

(1-b)  -  $26,344 
(2-b)  -  3,322 

(3-b)  -  1,274 

(4-b)  -  2,250 

(5-b)  -  6,167 

Total  -  39,357 

This  $39,357  increase  will  provide  for  the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of 
personnel  needed  to  place  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  on 
an  effective  operating  basis  and  to  finance  field  supervisory  activities.  These 
needed  additions  include  personnel  in  Washington  to  evaluate  the  adeo^uacy  of  pro¬ 
jects  developed  by  different  research  sections  in  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
field  personnel  to  adapt  the  research  program  to  the  needs  of  the  Service. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $9,682  for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  investigations 
on  entire  ex~perimental  drainage  units,  as  follows: 

(a)  $6,360  for  the  general  investigational  program.  This  amount  will  make 
possible  the  establishment  of  another  unit  in  the  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  supervising  erosion-control  and  land-use  practices  to  be  put  into 
effect  on  the  experimental  watersheds  on  all  the  field  projects.  One  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  work  on  these  experimental  watersheds  is  to  determine  the 
relative  effect  of  various  erosion-control  and  land-use  practices  upon  run-off  and 
flood  flows.  It  is  necessary  that  personnel  of  special  training  auid  experience  be 
employed  to  supervise  this  phase  of  the  work,  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  agrono¬ 
my  and  agricultural  engineering  not  represented  elsewhere  in  the  organization  of 
the  section.  The  personnel  fir  this  unit  will  consist  of  one  senior  agricultural 
engineer,  one  agronomist,  one  junior  agricultural  engineer,  and  one  junior  clerk- 
stenographer. 

(b )  $3,322  for  prorata  portion  of  increase  for  Office  of  Chief  of  Research 
and  field  supervisory  activities'^  referred  to  in  note  1-b,  above . 

(3)  An  increase  of  $16,963  for  investigation  of  sedimentation  resulting 
from  erosion.  a.s  follows: 


(a)  $15,689  for  the  general  investigational  program,  including: 
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$10,000  for  TTork  at  the  Cooperative  Hydraulic  Laboratory  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  involvin.g:  the  experimental  deteriaination  of  hydrodynamic 
principles  relating  to  erosion  of  river  "banks  and  channels  and  the  deposition  of 
silt,  standardigation  of  erosion-and  v/ater- control  structures,  and  development  of 
special-purpose  instruments  for  use  in  hydrodynamic  investigations.  The  develop¬ 

ment  of  such  fundamental  hydrodynamic  information  is  of  great  importance  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  applying  measures  for  the  control  of  river,  channel,  and  hank  erosion  and 
for  the  protection  of  reservoirs,  channels,  and  lov/er-lying  lands  from  siltation. 
Such  work  can  not  he  carried  out  economically  and  with  a  maximum  effectiveness 
without  the  additional  fundamental  information  to  he  obtained  under  this  project. 

$5,689  to  expand  activities  in  determining  the  extent  and  nature  of  ero- 
sional  silt  deposition  in  streams  and  on  valley  lands  and  in  studying  the  quali¬ 

ties  of  the  sediment  being  deposited.  Through  studies  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
such  depositions  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  developing  methods  for  control¬ 
ling  this  process,  not  only  at  the  head  waters  hut  also  at  the  point  of  deposition. 
For  such  control  measures,  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  the  quality  of  silt  be¬ 
ing  deposited  as  it  is  to  know  where  the  deposit  is  occurring.  Furthermore,  a 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  deposition  and  its  character  makes  it  possible  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  damage  caused  by  erosion  on  watershed  areas  and  serves  as  a  useful  guide 
in  determining  additional  justification  for  watershed  soil-conservation  and  flood- 
control  work. 

(b)  $1,274  for  prorata  portion  of  increase  for  Office  of  *^hief  of  Research 

and  field  supervisory  extivities,  referred  to  in  note  1-b,  above. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $10,715  for  studies  of  the  geographic  and  climatic 
factors  related  to  erosion,  as  follows: 

(a)  $8,465  for  initiating  plant  ecological  research  work.  This  study 
involves  the  problems  of  plant  succession  in  relation  to  erosional  processes  as 
an  index  of  erosion  and  the  effectiveness  of  erosion-control  measures.  Since 
vegetation  probably  expresses  the  totality  of  environment  better  than  any  record¬ 
ing  device  that  will  ever  be  developed,  changes  in  plant  cover  reflect  the  degree 
of  erosion  which  has  occurred  and  the  effectiveness  of  rainfall  and  the  efficiency 
of  erosion-control  techniques  employed.  Frequently  erosion  control  requires  the 
restoration  of  the  natural  plant  cover  on  areas  ruined  by  erosion  (e.g.,  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  natural  vegetation  in  the  Piedmont  and  in  the  Great  Plains). 
Spontaneous  recovery  proceeds  slowly  through  a  definite  series  of  plant  successions. 
Knowledge  of  such  succession  in  relation  to  erosion  control  and  moisture  conserva¬ 
tion  under  different  environmental  conditions  is  necessary  as  a  condition  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  m.ost  economical  and  practical  methods  of  controlling  erosion  through 
an  artificial  restoration  of  a  plant  cover  in  the  various  climatic  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  $2,250  for  prorata  portion  of  increase  for  Office  of  Chief  of  Research 
and  field  supervisory  activities,  referred  to  in  note  1-b,  above. 

(5 )  An  increase  of  $82,000  for  cooperative  investigations  of  the  economics 
of  erosion  and  erosion  control,  as  follows: 

(a)  $75,833  for  the  general  investigational  program.  During  1937  studies 

of  the  economics  of  soil  conservation  are'  being  conducted  in  16  of  the  43  States 
now  having  soil-conservation  demonstration  areas.  The  problems  in  the  other  27 
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States  will  need  similar  study  in  order  to  determine  the  economic  feasibility  of 
this  type  of  endeavor.  The  conclusions  reached  in  the  first  16  States  in  many 
cases  will  not  apply  in  other  States  because  of  differences  in  soil,  slope,  climate,, 
and  economic  background,  as  well  as  differences  in  the  biological  and  social  forces 
inducing  the  type  of  farming,  erosion,  and  the  economic  consequences  thereof.  The 
increase  requested  will  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  work  to  the  States  not  yet 
studied,  for  an  expansion  of  the  studies  already  inaugurated  in  terms  of  refine¬ 
ment  of  details,  and  for  improving  the  technique  of  treatment  with  respect  to 
studies  already  under  way.  Such  an  expansion  of  work  is  necessitated  by  the  many 
demands  for  this  type  of  research.  Officials  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  leaders  and  workers  in  other  agencies,  and  officials  of  the  SqU  Conser¬ 
vation  Service,  Division  of  Operations,  are  requesting  information  and  assistance 
on  these  subjects  which  ca.n  not  be  supplied  with  present  funds. 

Tlie  proposed  expanded  studies  are  necessaiq'"  in  order  to  determine  the  econo¬ 
mic  interrelationships  between  soil  erosion  and  farm  abandonment,  lowered  standards 
of  living  of  agricultural  and  urban  populations,  financial  and  human  losses  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  reservoirs  by  siltation,  decreases  in  the  value  of  land  col¬ 
lateral  of  farm  mortgages,  and  similar  phenomena  affecting  the  economic  status  of 
both  the  individual  and  society.  The  studies  are  also  necessary  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  economic  limitations  of  the  various  types  and  combinations  of  measures 
for  the  control  of  erosion  and  floods  and  of  principles  relating  to  the  benefits 
arising  from  soil-  and  moisture-conservation  operations  as  a  basis  for  the  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  the  cost  of  work. 

(b)  $6,167  for  prorata  portion  of  increase  for  Office  of  Chief  of  Research 

and  field  supervisory  activities,  referred  to  in  note  1-b,  above. 

V^OEK  UlIDER  THIS  APEROPRIATIOH 

General --The  continuing  productivity  of  agricultural  lands  is  dependent 
upon  their  wise  use  and  upon  the  application  of  effective  measures  of  soil  and  mois¬ 
ture  conservation.  The  development  and  refinement  of  such  measures  are,  in  turn, 
dependent  upon  exhaustive  study  and  investigation.  The  program  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  undertaken  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935,  involves  a  series  of  complex 
problems  arising  out  of  the  diversity  of  factors  which  enter  into  the  development 
and  application  of  effective  measures  for  erosion  control.  In  order  to  insure  the 
effectiveness  of  erosion  prevention  and  control  measures  and  to  make  possible  the 
most  judicious  expenditure  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  funds  employed  for  soil 
conservation  purposes,  investigations  and  research  are  necessary.  The  program  of 
investigations  contemplates  the  collection  and  progressive  development  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  character  and  causes  of  erosion  and  the  methods  of  soil  and 
moisture  conservation.  Such  investigations  will  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the 
economy  and  effectiveness  of  the  measures  to  be  applied  under  the  national  program 
of  soil  and  moistu-re  conservation.  The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  carried 
out  under  six  financial  projects,  as  follows! 

B-1 .  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Investigations  Under  Controlled  Plot 
and  Laboratory  Conditions  (including  erosion  experiment  stations). — This  project 
involves  three  closely  related  fields  of  study,  as  follows: 

(l)  The  determination  of  factors  which  influence  the  rate  of  erosion  and  the 
percentage  of  run-off,  such  determination  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  quantitative 
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measurements  under  carefully  controlled  experimental  plot  conditions  and  rath 
carefully  calilrated  equipment  developed  especially  for  that  purpose.  Results  ob¬ 
tained  will  make  it  possible  to  isolate  and  evaluate  the  variables  involved  in  the 
processes  of  soil  erosion  and  moisture  wastage.  This  information  will  furnish  a 
basis  for  experimentation  with  control  methods  under  actual  field  conditions  and 
is  essential  in  designing  and  adapting  new  a.nd  established  measures  of  control. 

(2)  The  development  and  refinement  of  techniques  involved  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  engineering,  agronomic,  and  other  methods  of  soil  and  water  conservation, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  those  methods  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  farmers  without  the  use  of  expensive  machinei’y  and  material.  Among  the 
typical  problems  to  be  studied  are  crop  rotations;  spacing  and  the  width  of  strip 
crops  under  varying  conditions;  development  and  use  of  permanent  vegetative  con¬ 
tour  strips;  the  most  economical  design,  spacing,  and  construction  of  broad-based 
terraces;  vegetative  and  engineering  methods  for  controlling  gullies;  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  wind  erosion  by  listing,  strip  cropping,  use  of  crop  residues,  and  simi¬ 
lar  measures.  Investigations  of  these  and  related  problems  as  field  tests  on  opera** 
tions  projects  and  at  experiment  stations  are  expected  to  effect  great  economies  in 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  and  will  provide  a  basis  for  permanent  practices  on 
the  various  types  of  agricultural  lands. 

(3)  Det  elimination  of  factors  influencing  the  rate  at  which  topsoil,  or  its 
equivalent  in  fertility,  is  created  under  natural  conditions  or  by  artificial 
methods  of  land  treatment.  Without  information  regarding  these  factors,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  a,scertain  whether  or  not  proposed  soil-conservation  measures  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  maintain  a  permanent  equilibriijm  between  losses  in  fertility  due  to  ero¬ 
sion  and  the  creation  of  new  fertility  by  natural  forces  or  artificial  measures. 

Such  information  is  likewise  essential  in  determining  methods  for  the  practical 
and  economical  restoration  of  fertility  to  land  already  depleted  by  erosion.  This 
particular  field  is  largely  unexplored  and  offers  mde  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  measures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  waste  areas. 

B-2  .  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Investigations  on  Entire  Experimental 
Drainage  Units. — The  work  under  this  project  involves  the  conduct  of  investigations 
on  a  watershed  basis  for  the  purpose  of  determining  (l)  the  effects  of  erosion-con¬ 
trol  and  land-use  practices  on  floods,  (2)  the  rate  and  amount  of  run-off  and 
eroded  soil  material  from  watershed  areas  under  various  conditions  of  treatment  in 
order  to  secure  information  essential  to  the  economic  design  of  erosion-control  and 
flood-control  structures,  and  (3)  the  effects  of  erosion-control  and  land-use 
practices  on  the  conservation  of  surface  and  underground  water  supplies  and  the  low 
water  flow  of  streams. 

These  studies  are  conducted  on  watersheds  which  vary  in  size  in  accordance 
with  types  of  use  for  farm  lands.  The  area  will  be  approximately  5,000  acres.  De¬ 
tailed  investigations  are  made  of  the  action  of  water  from  the  time  it  reaches  the 
ground  as  precipitation  until  it  leaves  the  watersheds  as  surface  or  underground 
flow.  Determinations  are  made  of  physical  characteristics  of  watersheds  that  af¬ 
fect  run-off  and  flood  flow,  such  as  soil,  topography,  shape,  physiography,  vegeta¬ 
tive  cover,  surface  and  underground  storage,  tillage  methods,  and  erosion-control 
practices.  The  complex  relationship  of  these  various  factors  in  their  influence 
upon  run-off  and  flood  flow  requires  a  careful  study  of  them  on  complete  watersheds, 
since  smaller  areas  such  as  plots  do  not  possess  all  the  physical  characteristics 
that  must  be  evaluated  in  order  to  determine  accurately  their  effect  upon  run-off 
and  flood  flow. 
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TThile  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  rate  of  run-off  and  eroded  material 
per  unit  of  area  from  a  T7atershed  decreases  with  the  size  of  the  watershed,  very 
few  data  to  substantiate  this  general  knowledge  have  been  collected.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  for  the  safe  and  economic  design  of  all  erosion-control  and  flood- 
control  structures.  In  order  to  determine  accurately  these  variations  in  rates 
and  amounts,  lun-off  data  must  be  collected  from  watersheds  of  various  sizes  and 
characteristics,  and  a  detailed  study  must  be  made  including  the  distribution  and 
frequency  of  rains  of  different  amo'onts  and  intensities. 

3-3.  Investigations  of  Sedimentation  Resulting  from  Erosion. — Erosion  not 
only  destroys  the  soil  of  uplands  but  its  wash-off  products  also  interfere  with 
the  orderly  use  of  waiter  resources.  Vast  amounts  of  infertile  silt,  sand,  and 
gravel  are  annually  washed  from  eroding  areas  and  deposited  in  stream  channels 
and  reservoirs  and  over  fertile  valley  lands.  The  resulting  accumulations  serious¬ 
ly  damage  valley  soils  and  water-supply,  water-power,  irrigation,  drainage,  flood- 
control,  and  navigation  developments.  Siltation  of  reservoirs  threatens  the  per¬ 
manent  use  of  irrigated  lands,  the  water  supply  of  towns  and  power  developments, 
and  the  social  security  of  dependent  populations.  Valuable  agricultural  lands 
may  become  subject  to  abandonment  because  of  flood-deposited  products  of  erosion. 
Siltation  of  navigable  channels  necessitates  large  annual  expenditures  for  dredg¬ 
ing  and  has  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  many  waterwa.ys  for  navigation. 

The  purpose  of  these  investigations  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
siltation  has  already  damaged  or  threatens  to  damage  agricultural,  irrigation, 
and  water-supply  developments  and  the  fundamental  hydrodynamic  laws  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  silt  by  moving  waters  and  the  erosion  of  river  banks  and 
channels.  Through  the  development  of  this  information  it  will  be  possible  to  plan 
adequately  for  the  control  of  siltation  and  river  erosion.  The  work  under  this 
project  breaks  down  into  four  principal  categories,  as  described  below: 

(1)  Surveys  of  the  Siltation  of  Reservoirs  .and  Channels. — The  rate  of 
siltation  of  reservoirs  and  stream  channels  constitutes  a  rough  measure  of  the 
rate  of  erosion  upon  the  watershed  concerned  and  increases  proportionately  with 
the  severity  of  erosion.  Information  is  obtained  through  field  measurements  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  reservoirs  and  channels  have  been  silted  up  and  the  rate 

at  which  such  siltation  is  progressing.  This  information  is  useful  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  the  application  of  soil-conservation  measures  to  watershed 
areas  can  be  justified  at  Eederal  expense  and  in  the  public  interest  in  order  to 
protect  channels  and  reservoirs  from  siltation.  The  information  also  makes  pos¬ 
sible  accurate  estimates  of  the  probable  life  of  the  reservoirs  concerned. 

( 2 )  Determinat ion  of  the  Extent  and  ITature  of  Eposional  Silt  Deposition 
on  Low-Lying  Lands  and  in  Streams. — One  measure  of  the  damage  caused  by  erosion 
is  the  extent  of  impairment  of  lower-lying  agricultural  lands  and  stream  channels, 
caused  by  the  deposition  of  infertile  products  of  erosion.  Studies  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  such  depositions  are  necessary  in  developing  methods  for  con¬ 
trolling  this  evil,  not  only  at  the  head  waters  but  also  at  the  point  of  deposi¬ 
tion,  thereby  protecting  valuable  agricultural  lands  and  navigable  channels.  Erom 
a  measurement  of  the  extent  of  this  process  determinations  are  also  being  made 
regarding  the  public  interest  in  the  control  of  erosion  on  the  watersheds  concerned. 

( 3 )  Determination  of  the  Amount  and  Character  of  Srosional  TTaste  Trans¬ 
ported  as  Bedload  by  ITatural  Streams. — ^Present  Imowledge  of  the  amount  of  ero- 
sional  waste  transported  by  natural  streams  is  inadequate  to  permit  accurate  pre- 
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diction  as  to  the  life  of  new  reservoirs  and  accurate  determinations  as  to  the 
amount  of  silt  being  transported  hy  a  given  stream  through  measurement.  Through 
the  maintenance  of  a  series  of  sta,tions  on  representative  streams,  at  which  accu¬ 
rate  determinations  will  he  made  of  the  hedload  transported  under  various  condi¬ 
tions  of  normal  and  flood  flow,  a  basis  is  being  laid  for  the  determination  of 
factors  for  the  computation  of  siltation  rates.  A  knowledge  of  these  factors  is 
essential  to  insure  the  economical  construction  not  only  of  large  reservoirs  but 
also  of  the  smaller  types  of  works  involved  in  "upstream  engineering"  and  soil-con¬ 
servation  work  on  watershed  areas. 

( 4 )  Laboratory  Invest i gat  ions  of  the  Principles  Covering  the  Dynamics  of 
Silt-Laden  Uaters. —  On  many  rivers  the  erosion  and  scouring  of  river  banics  and 
channels  constitutes  a  serious  problem,  especially  in  watersheds  where  run-off  has 
been  accelerated  through  the  excessive  erosion  of  upstream  areas.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  arroyo  cutting  in  the  alluvial  valley  plains  of  the  Test.  As  the 
result  of  increased  flood  fl.ows,  serious  erosion  occurs  not  only  on  the  bottom  of 
the  river  channel  but  also  through  the  cutting  away  of  river  banks,  resulting  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  destruction  of  large  areas  of  valuable  agricultural  land  and  in  the 
deposition  of  the  removed  soils  in  lower-lying  reservoirs  and  channels.  Present 
knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  such  river  channel  and  bank  erosion  is  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  application  of  effective  and  economical  control  measures.  The 
purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  develop  fundamental  information  needed  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  application  of  such  measures. 

B-4.  Investigations  of  the  G-eographic  and  Climatic  ?a,ctors  Related  to  Ero- 
sion . — This  work  involves  an  analysis  of  the  processes  of  erosion  as  related  to 
natural  environment  expressed  in  terms  of  climate,  land  forms,  and  plant  cover;  the 
way  in  which  normal  erosion  has  been  accelerated  by  various  types  of  land  use;  and 
quantitative  measures  of  the  amount  and  rate  of  the  accelerated  erosion  that  has 
occurred.  Methods  of  controlling  erosion  are  not  universally  applicable  to  all 
environments.  For  exanple,  control  measures  successful  in  the  Piedmont  may  fail 
completely  or  even  prove  harmful  if  applied  in  the  Southwest.  A  stucfy  of  the 
natural  environment  as  a  totality  and  the  normal  erosion  processes  associated  with 
each  type  of  environment  will  prevent  error,  forestall  a  great  deal  of  expensive 
and  unnecessary  e:!q)erimentation,  and  permit  the  development  of  effective  control 
methods  within  minimum  time  limits.  Typical  information  permitting  such  savings 
relates  to  the  geologic  norm  of  erosion.  This  is  the  rate  at  which  erosion  inevi¬ 
tably  progresses  under  undisturbed  natural  conditions.  To  reduce  man-made  erosion 
to  this  natural  minimum  usually  represents  the  maximum  that  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  reasonable  ejq)enditurc  of  funds.  To  attempt  to  go  further  would  be  in¬ 
ordinately  expensive  and  for  this  reason  a.  knowledge  of  the  geologic  norm  of  ero¬ 
sion  makes  possible  the  establishment  of  attainable  objectives  nn  soil  and  water 
conservation  projects.  Studies  under  this  project  fall  into  four  general  classifi¬ 
cations: 

(l)  Climatic  Research. — Climatic  conditions  determine  not  only  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  soil  types  and  vegetation  but  also  the  processes  and  rate  of  soil  erosion 
For  this  reason  studies  are  being  made  to  determine  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  the  climatic  regions  of  the  United  States;  climatic  risks,  such  as  drought 
or  excessive  rainfall,  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  in  different  sections 
of  the  country;  and  areal  distribution  and  quantitative  measures  of  climatic  causes 
of  soil  wastage.  This  work  does  not  duplicate  nor  infringe  upon  the  work  of  the 
Teather  Bureau  but  is  supplernenta.1  to  their  studies. 
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(2)  Physiographic  Research . — Field  studies  of  the  geological  processes 
involved  in  erosion  in  various  climatic  regions  of  the  ccontry  are  essential  in 
order  to  develop  criteria  for  a  rapid  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  erosion  and  for 
estimating  the  effectiveness  of  various  control  measures.  Such  information  should 
he  made  available  to  the  Division  of  Operations  as  soon  as  possible.  Eventually 
an  "erosion  province"  map  for  the  entire  United  States  will  be  prepared,  showing 
the  areal  distribution  of  Vc?.rious  erosion  processes  such  as  gullying,  sheet  wash, 
and  mass  movement  in  relation  to  climate  aiid  vegetation  and  on  the  basis  of  soil 
and  topographic  provinces,  as  well  as  the  chara.cter  of  the  bedrock.  Such  a  map 
will  aid  in  forecasting  erosion  hazards  as  well  as  in  diagn.osing  present  conditions. 

(o)  Ecological  Research. — Since  vegeta.tion  probably  expresses  the  totality 
of  environment  better  tha.n  any  recording  device  that  will  ever  be  developed,  changes 
in  plant  cover  reflect  the  degree  of  erosion  which  has  occurred  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  rainfall  and  the  efficiency  of  erosion-control  techniques  employed.  Fre¬ 
quently  erosion  control  requires  the  restoration  of  the  natura.1  plant  cover  (e.g., 
the  reestablishment  of  the  grass  cover  in  the  Great  Plains).  Spontaneous  recovery 
proceeds  slowly  through  a  definite  series  of  plant  successions.  Knowledge  of  such 
successions  in  their  relationship  to  erosion  control  under  different  environmental 
conditions  is  necessary  before  it  is  possible  to  develop  economical  and  practical 
methods  of  controlling  erosion  throijgh  an  artificial  restoration  of  the  natural 
plant  cover  in  the  various  climatic  regions  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Erosion  History. —  In  order  to  determine  quantitatively  the  extent  and 
rate  of  man-induced  erosion,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  land  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  changes  that  have  occurred.  This  investigation  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  research  concerning  erosion-control  measures  that  have  been  used  in  the 
past  in  regions  now  suffering  from  serious  erosion.  By  utilizing  results  of  past 
experiences,  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  the  amount  of  current  experimentation 
necessary  to  develop  successful  methods  of  controlling  erosion  can  be  materially 
reduced. 

B-5 .  Cooperative  Investigations  of  the  Economics  of  Erosion  and  Erosion 
Control . — The  work  under  this  project  is  designed  to  determine  (l)  the  economic 
interrelationships  between  soil  erosion  and  resulting  moisture  wastage  and  (2) 
farm  abandonment,  lowered  standards  of  living  of  agricultural  and  urban  popula¬ 
tions,  financial  and  h'uman  losses  incident  to  the  destruction  of  reservoirs  by 
siltation,  decreases  in  the  value  of  land  collateral  of  farm  mortgages,  and  similar 
phenomena  affecting  the  economic  status  of  both  the  individual  and  society.  The 
studies  also  will  determine  the  economic  effects  and  limitations  of  various  types 
and  combinations  of  erosion  and  upstream  flood-control  measures. 

One  phase  of  the  stxidies  is  carried  on  through  the  analysis  of  data,  ob¬ 
tained  on  demonstration  projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  relative  to  the 
effect  which  applied  measure^  have  actually  had  on  the  cooperating  farmers  and 
communities,  to  the  end  of  determining  the  extent  and  degree  to  which  the  economic 
status  of  these  groups  has  been  affected.  The  other  phase  of  these  studies  deals 
with  the  collection  and  analysis  of  relevant  data  from  available  sources  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  economic  limitations  on  the  application  of  soil-conser¬ 
vation  measures  to  all  lands  in  need  of  treatment,  so  that  the  program  as  developed 
will  be  beneficial  rather  than  harmful  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Also,  as  a 
part  of  these  studies,  investigations  are  being  made  of  principles  relating  to  the 
determination  of  benefits  arising  from  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations 
as  a  basis  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  cost  of  the  control  work  to  be 
carried  out . 
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In  5rief,  economic  studies  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  soil-conservation 
program  since  in  the  application  of  soil-conservation  measures  to  all  lands  in 
the  United  States  important  economic  chouges  necessarily  nill  he  involved.  It  is 
essential  that  the  program  he  so  uorked  out  that  these  changes  may  he  beneficial 
in  nature  and  practicable  of  accomplishment. 

Ogpperative  Investigations  of  Erosion-Resisting  Plants  of  Economic 
^:_ue.--The  work  to  he  done  under  this  project  involves  investigations  in  coopera- 
lon  with  the  Bureau^ of  Plant  Industry  and  other  Departmental  agencies  to  develop 
methods  whereby  erosion-control  vegetation  giving  a  high  economic  return  can  he 
used  in  the  control  of  erosion  on  sloping  land.  One  of  the  urgent  problems  en- 
coun  erod  in^ controlling  erosion  is  the  necessity  for  retiring  an  extensive  acreage 
rom  cle^-tilled  cultivation  and  planting  it  to  such  crops  as  trees,  shrubs,  and 
prennial  growth.  The  change  in  land  use  frequently  may  deprive  the  land  owner  of 
immediate  cash  income  essential  to  his  economic  independence.  On  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  farms  such  retirement  of  land  from  usual  cropping  uses  will  result  in 
reducing  the  income  of  the  farmer.  The  greater  the  reduction  in  income  the  great¬ 
er  IS  the  owner’s  reluctance  to  adopt  soil-conserving  practices.  Hence  control 
measures  that  furnish  immediate  cash  income  and  maintain  the  farmer’s  economic  in- 
depenaence  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  national  program  of  erosion  control. 

^  The  purpose  of  these  investigations  is  to  seek  out  cover  crops  of  shrubs, 
specialty  woods,  nuts,  fruits,  and  other  erosion-resisting  vegetation  yielding 

commercially  salable  oil,  waxes,  drugs,  tannin,  and  similar  byproducts 
0  he  farm  rhich  will  furnish  an  annual  cash  return  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Tnrough  these  studies  it  is  planned  to  develop  methods  of  using  steep  erodible 
ands^in  a  manner  which  not  only  will  control  erosion  but  also  yield  a  comparative- 
y  Huick  and  suostantial  profit  to  the  land  owner.  In  this  way  farmers  otherwise 
nna  ^  e  o  afford  proper  measures  for  the  control  of  erosion  on  their  land  may  find 
erosion  control  measures  profitable,  thus  more  firmly  establishing  and  assuring 
cooperation  in  a  national  program  of  erosion  control. 

The  growing  of  improved  erosion-control  plants  for  production  of  specialty 
crops  on  steep  slopes  and  erodible  lands  under  scientific  management  methods  has 
een  profitably  developed  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  "hill  culture". 
This  name  has  been  proposed  here  because  it  conveniently  and  aptly  describes  the 
purpose  of  investigations  designed  to  develop  superior  strains  of  erosion-control 
p  ants  and  to  foster  their  better  economic  use  as  an  aid  to  the  conservation  of 

sloping  aid  erodible  lands  through  effective  and  profitable  management  of  vegetative 
covers .  “ 


E.MERGENCY  EUIIDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Proj  ects 


National  Industrial  Recovery,  Interior, 

Soil  Erosion  Prevention  (transferred  to 
Agr i cul ture ) : 

B-1 .  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  in¬ 
vestigations  under  controlled  plot 
and  laboratory  conditions . . 


Obligated, 


Estimated 

obligations 


1936 


1937 


$4,071 
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EMERGENCY  EUMDS  —  Continued. 
Direct  Allotments  -  Continued. 


Proj  ects 

Estimated 

Obligated, 

obligations , 

1936 

1937 

B-2. 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  in- 

vestigations  on  entire  experi¬ 
mental  drainage  units . 

$2,275 

B-3. 

Investigations  of  sedimentation  re- 

suiting  from  erosion . 

4,668 

B-4. 

Investigations  of  geographic  and 

climatic  factors  related  to  erosion 
Total,  N.I.R.  Eunds . 

1,805 

— 

12, Ely 

— 

Public 

Dorks  Administration,  Allotment  to 

inferior,  Soil  Erosion  Prevention  ( trans- 

X  erred 

to  Agriculture): 

B-2. 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  in- 

vestigations  on  entire  experimental 
drainage  units . 

72,000 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1935  (Ad- 

m-..ni strative  Expenses): 

B-1. 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  in- 

vestigations  under  controlled  plot 
and  laboratory  conditions.. . , 

133,137 

$18,960 

B-2. 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  in- 

vestigations  on  entire  experimental 
drainage  units . 

ITT  OOX 

9,422 

B-3. 

Investigations  of  sedimentation  re- 

-L  -L  ^  o  /OO 

suiting  from  erosion . 

B-4, 

Investigations  of  geographic  and  dim 

atic  factors  related  to  erosion . 

60,855 

2,464 

B-5. 

Cooperative  investigations  of  econom- 

B-6. 

ics  of  erosion  and  erosion  control.. 

6,870 

Cooperative  investigations  of  erosion 

resisting  plants  of  economic  value.. 

4,639 

Total,  Emergency  Relief,  1935  (Admin 
istrative  Expenses) . 

332,359 

30,846 

Emerpncy  Relief  Apurouriation  Act,  1935  (for 
national  projgram  oi  soi.l  conservation) : 

B-1 .  Soil  and  moist'ore  conservation  invest; 
igations  under  controlled  plot  and 

laboratory  conditions . . 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  inves- 
tigations  on  entire  experimental 

drainage  units . 

Investigations  of  sedimentation  re¬ 
sulting  from  erosion . . 

Investigations  of  geographic  and  cli¬ 
matic  factors  related  to  erosion.... 


B-2. 


B-3. 


257,874 

375,850 

84,441 

91,004 


170, 12o 

157,158 
112,663 
52, 850 


B-4. 
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EMERGENCY  FUNDS  -  Continued. 
Direct  Allotments  -  Continued. 


Projects  ; 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1937 

B-5 

B-6 

•  Cooperative  investigations  of  ] 

economics  of  erosion  and  erosion  • 

control .  • 

Cooperative  investigations  of  i 

erosion-resisting  plants  of  : 

economic  value . 

Total,  Emergency  Relief,  1935(na-: 
tional  program  of  soil  conserva-' 
tion) . 

$1,442 

$13,526 

5,702 

910,611 

512,024 

Total,  Emergency  Relief  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1935  (all) .  ! 

1,292,970 

542,870 

emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1936 

(iiaiional  program  of  soil  conservation): 
B-2 .  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  in-, 
vestigations  on  entire  experiment-: 
al  draina.ve  units . 

40,000 

32,180 

5,000 

B-3. 

Investigations  of  sedimentation  re-; 
suiting  from  erosion . ‘ 

B-4. 

Investigations  of  geographic  and 
climactic  factors  related  to  ero-  ■ 
sion . 

Total,  Emergency  Relief ,  1936....  r 

"T7,18U - 

Total,  Emergency  F'onds  (Direct  : 

Allotments) . 

1,377,789 

620,050 

(d)  SOIL  AID  MOISTURE  CONSERVATION  OPERATIONS, 
DEMONSTRATIONS,  AID  INFORiviATION 


Appropriation,  1937 . . 
Budget  Estimate,  1938 
Net  change . 


E.egular 
$22, '853^185 
22,225,000 
-528,485 


ii^mergency 
$7, 4 46  ,'403 

-7,446,403 


PROJECT  STATENIHD'T 


Total 

$30,299,888 
22,225, 000 
-8,074,888 


Proj  ects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938  : 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Obligated: 

C-1.  Conservation  surveys 
to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  distribution 
of  erosion: 

Regular . 

$473,482 
(a)  804,4  23 

$660,624 

216,627 

$630,624  ; 

-$30,  000(1) 

Erne  rgencv . 

-216,627 
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Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938  Decrease 

(Estimated) 

Obligated  -  Contimieri  . 

C— 2.  Soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations 
by  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  erosion 
regions : 

Rigular . 

0  QIC;  OP.  P 

$14,674,410 

3,261,949 

$14,274,410’  -$400,000  (l) 

Emergency . 

■)  P  CiQP  'XP’y 

-3,261,949 

"3.  Soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations 
on  watersheds  largely 
owned  or  controlled  by 
the  G-overnment: 

Regular . 

Emergency . 


(h)  889,954 
3,695, 002 


Soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations 
(Eederal  aid)  in  co¬ 
operation  with  conser¬ 
vation  districts  es¬ 
tablished  under  State 
laws: 

Regular . 

Emergency, . 


(f)3,754,657 

448,393 


581 , 084 


3,686,357  -68,300  (l) 

-448,393 


581,084 


C~5 .  Operation  of  erosion  ! 

nurseries  for  the  ; 

propagation  of  plants  ; 

for  use  in  soil  and  : 

moisture-conservation 
operations;  : 

Regular .  ■'  7^72 

Emergency .  ;  500 ’847 


C~6 .  Technical  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Emergency 
Conservation  Trork(C.C.C. 
camps  and  other  Eederal 

and  State  agencies; . 

Regular . 

Emergency . 


(c)532,806 

(dH58,299 


1,383,738 

197,480 


1,335,253 


1,717,272 

336,954 


1,717,272 


-48,485  (1) 
-197,480 


-336,954 


Drought  relief  projects 

(Emergency  funds  only) . . . . 

Total  obligations ; 

Regular . 

Emergency . 

Total . 


;  - 

2,  985,000 

— 

-2,985,000 

:  5,547,737 
; 21,554, 938 

22,771,785 

7,446,403 

22,225,000 

-546,785 

-7,446,403 

:  27,102,675 

30,218 , 188 22,225, 000  -8, 074,888 

1 
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Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Unobligated: 

Regular . 

Emergency . 

Total . 

Transferred  to  other  ager 
cies: 

Regular  (see  Proje 

C-3  and  C-6) _ 

Emergency(see  Pro^; 
C-1  and  C-6 ) . .  .  . 
Total . 

Total  appropriation: 

Regular . 

Emergency . 

Total, All  Funds 

$746,198 

2,225,419 

— 

2,971,617 

1- 

;cts 

33,263 

ects 

25,555 

81,700 

— 

(^-81,700(1) 

58,818 

81,700 

-81,700(1) 

(e)6,327,198 
23, 805,912 

22,853,485 

7,446,403 

22,225,000 

-528,485(1) 

-7,446,403 

3U,  133,110  ■■ 

30,299,888  22,225,000  '-8,074,888 

(a)  Exclusive  of  $555  transferred  to  "Contingent  Expense",  Department  of  the 
Interior . 

(h)  Exclusive  of  $22,300  transferred  to  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  controls  for  aerial  survey. 

(c)  Exclusive  of  $10,963  transferred  to  Coa,st  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  controls  for  aerial  survey. 

(d)  Exclusive  of  $25,000  transferred  to  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  controls  for  aerial  survey. 

(e)  Includes  $483,198  provided  under  appropriation  "Plaoit  Reserve  Stations"  to 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  "by  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  1936,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  $5,844,000  of  the  $6,284,000  ap¬ 
propriation  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil  Conservation  Service"  provided 
hy  the  Supplemental  .Appropriation  Act,  1936. 

(f)  Exclusive  of  $81,700  transferred  to  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  controls  for  aerial  survey. 

(g)  Reduction  applicable  to  Project  C-3  (making  total  decrease  of  $150,000  for 
that  proj ect )  . 

(l)  There  is  a  reduction  of  $628,485  in  regular  funds  for  this  activity  in 
1938  (from  $^,853,485  in  1937  to  $22,225,000  for  193F) .  Bnergency  funds  applied 
to  this  work  in  1937  amounted  to  $7,446,403,  so  that  the  actual  reduction  in  total 
working  funds  for  1938  will  be  $8,074,888.  This  reduction  has  been  allocated  to 
individual  projects  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  Project  Statement. 

T70RK  U1®ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — This  work  includes  the  operations  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  which  involve  the  actual  location,  prevention,  and  control  of  soil  erosion 
and  the  conservation  of  water,  as  distinguished  from  investigations  into  the  causes 
of  erosion  and  the  laboratory  development  of  control  methods.  The  work  progresses 
toward  soil  and  water  conservation  on  the  land  itself  through  an  integrated  plan 
of  procedure  involving  a  variety  of  methods  and  types  of  activity,  consisting  of 
erosion  surveys,  the  operation  of  erosion-control  demonstration  projects,  the  in¬ 
tegrated  treatment  of  watersheds  largely  composed  of  Government  owned  or  controlled 
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land,  Federal-aid  cooperation  with  conservancy  districts,  the  operation  of  con¬ 
servation  nurseries,  and  the  furnishing  of  technical,  assistance  to  other  Federal 
and  non-Federal  agencies  in  order  to  coordinate  n,ll  soil-conservation  efforts. 

Included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  above  activities,  a  program  is  carried 
forward  for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  educational  material  pertaining 
to  soil  and  water  conservation  and  the  various  related  phases  of  work  carried  on 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  scientists, 
as  well  as  others,  must  depend  on  printed  material  for  information  a^  to  the  need 
for  conserving  national  soil  and  water  resources  and  for  knowledge  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  methods  ava,ilahle  for  meeting  this  need.  The  ultimate  effectiveness  of 
research  and  operations  in  the  field  of  soil  and  water  conservation  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  new  developments,  techniques,  and  improvements  in 
method  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  can  put  them  to  practic,al  use. 

For  these  reasons,  the  preparation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  Farmers’ 
Bulletins,  technical  bulletins,  and  similar  material  and  the  organization  of  farm 
tours  through  demonstration  and  research  areas  are  highly  necessary.  Likewise, 
if  the  work  of  the  Service  is  to  have  a  maximum  demonstrati onal  and  educational 
value,  farmers  and  other  interested  individual.s  must  be  apprised  of  the  location 
of  demonstration  project  areas  and  the  significance  of  the  work  being  done.  In¬ 
formation  and  educational  work  is  carried  on  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  close  cooperation  with  agricultural  colleges.  State  agricultural  extension  ser¬ 
vices  and  experiment  stations,  and  all  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  erosion-control  work. 

The  activities  under  this  appropriation  are  carried  out  under  the  following 
proj  ects: 


C - 1 .  Conservation  Surveys  to  Determine  the  Fxtent  ejid  Distribution  of 
Erosion. — This  proji-ect  involves  the  preparation  of  conservation  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  e-Xitent  and  distribution  of  erosion  in  the -United  States  and  in  individiial 
States  and  counties  as  the  basis  for  adequate  planning  of  the  nationa.1  program  of 
soil  and  moisture  conse.rvation .  These  surveys  are  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  to  the  adjustment  of  the  program 
geographically  so  as  to  distribute  equitably  among  those  regions  most  in  need  of 
erosion-control  treatment  the  benefits  of  the  work  to  be  undertalccn.  The  sui^/eys 
will  also  be  of  great  value  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  to  State  planning  boards, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  other  institutions  concei-ned  with  the  agriaaltural  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States. 

The  task  involves  extensive  field  survey  work,  the  making  of  necessary 
aeria.1  surveys,  and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  compilation  of 
soil-erosion  data  in  map  form  for  publication.  Hot  included  under  this  project  is 
the  extensive  detail  erosion-survey  work  carried  out  on  individual  farms  in  the 
preparation  of  v/orking  plans  for  soil  and  moisture  conserva.tion  operations  on 
demonstration  and  work  projects,  since  these  costs  are  more  properly  chargeable 
against  project  expenditures.  ITeither  is  there  included  un.der  this  project  such 
survey  work  as  may  be  involved  in  furnishing  technical  supervision  for  the  erosion- 
control  work  of  other  agencies. 

The  need  for  work  under  this  project  lies  in  the  meagerness  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  distribution  and  extent  of  erosion  in  the  United  States.  TThile 
it  is  true  that  the  reconnaissance  survey  made  for  the  National  Resources  Committee 
during  the  fiscal  year  1935  gives  a  general  picture  of  the  problem,  much  more  de- 
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ailed  study  and  information  is  necessary  in  order  to  define  the  seriousness  of 
erosion  in  terms  of  individual  small  watersheds  and  areas.  Since  this  is  essential 
factorfjnfoi?e/"tf  Projects  on  a  basis  of  the  true  physical  and  economic 

sur^rforT  t  1  application  of  adequa.te  mea- 


sinn  i  q"^  accT^a|e^ mapping  and  evaluation  of  the  extent  and  severity  of  soil  ero- 

amount  r  (developing  plans  for  a  national  program  of  control,  since  the 

^  character  of  work  required  in  a  given  locality  will  depend  upon  the 

problem  in  that  locality,  fundamental  information 
inflv  mpL  ®  distribu.ion_of  erosion  in  its  varying  degrees  of  severity  is  exceed- 
^  reconnaissance  survey  made  for  the  national  Resources  Committee 

Tn  ^  provides  only  a  general  national  picture  of  the  problem. 

?  r  seriousness  of  erosion  in  small  watersheds  and  other  areas, 

conservation  work,  much  more  detailed  information  must  be  made 
^  ^  ^wor  projects  arc  to  be  esta-blished  on  the  basis  of  land  conditions 

actual _neea,  such  information  must  also  be  utilized  not  only  in  locating  uro- 
jects  but  in  plaiining  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

.. Conservation  Operations  by  Means  of  Demonstration 
R  o^ects  in  Akricuxtu^^  and  Erosion  Rog:ions.  —Operations  under  this  uroject  ir- 
olve  the  conuuct  of  erosion-control  demonstrations,  largely  on  privately-owned 
visu^'^^J'"'^^  purpose  of  providing  faimers  of  a  general  region  with 

od"  practical,  effective  soil  and  moisture  conservation  mea- 
o^Prn.in?  ^®^°^stration  project  involves  the  application  of  an  integrated  plan 
^  control,  in  most  cases  over  an  entire  drainage  area  or  other  natur'^ 

'  operation  with  individual  land  omers  within  the  selected  area,  adapt- 

^egetatiye  and  engineering  methods  of  erosion  control  and  moisture  conserva- 
o-  f  applied  according  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  each  parcel  of  land. 

nods  are  used  with  a  view  to  reestablishing  the  nearest  possible  ap¬ 
proximation  of  natural  control  conditions  and  include  the  restoration  of  range  and 
pa  ure  grasses,  the  use  of  strip  cropping,  the  establisliment  of  proper  crop  ro- 

vines,  shrubs,  and  trees  as  protective  cover  for  the  land 
populations,  the  retirement  of  excessively  eroded  and  erodible 
cultivaUon,  and  the  introduction  of  proper  woodland  management  methods, 
thf  r  largely  to  supplement  vegetative  controls  and  include 

cneck-ucams  to  control  gully  erosion,  contour-furrowing  of  pas- 
contoir  cultivated  fields,  construction  of  diversion  ditches  and  dams, 

intPP-T^af  I  windblown  .Lields,  and  other  measures  of  a  similar  nature.  Eie 

adaptable  vegetative  and  engineering  methods  into  a  unified,  co- 
dinated_ program  provides  a  complete  land-use  plan  for  the  area  on  which  the  demon¬ 
stration  is  being  carried  out. 

nnaer  this  project  is  carried  out  cooperatively  with  the  owners  of  the 
p™  ^neements  which  are  binding  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Under  these 

^reements  the  land  owner  undertakes  to  modify  his  land-use  practices  in  accordance 
prepared  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  to  contribute  labor,  materials, 
anu  equipment,  ajid  to  maintain  the  recommended  conservation  practices  for  a  period 

‘  cooperative  agreement,  the  Government  undertakes 

larnish  the ^ necessary  plans  and  supervision  and  certain  supplemental  material, 
a  or,  and  equipment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  contribution  of  the  cooper- 

contribution  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  tne  form  of  labor,  equipment,  and  materials. 
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C-3^.  Soil  and  Moist-gje  Conservation  Operations  on  T/atersheds  Largely  Oimed 
or^  Controlled  by  the  G-overnment. — Opera-tions  under  this  project  involve  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  operations  on  large  watershed  areas  composed  in  major  part 
of  Federo-lly  owned  or  controlled  land  (public  domain,  forest  lands,  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  parks,  and  other  Federal  reserves) .  In  these  areas,  where  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  responsible  for  the  application  of  proper-laud-conservation  measures, 
the  most  efiective  and  economical  procedure  is  to  go  aliead  immediately  with  e.  con¬ 
trol  program,  since  dela.y  may  permit  the  development  of  erosion  to  the  point  where 
the  cost  of  effective  control  becomes  prohibitive. 

These  areas,  largely  under  Federal  control,  have  long  been  subject  to  severe 
overgrazing  whicxi  has  resulted  in  the  denudation  of  natural  vegetation,  the  pre- 
yent_Lon  of  reproauction  in  certain  forest  and  formerly  grassed  areas,  an  exceed- 

seri ous  acceleration  of  erosion,  and  the  formation  of  destructive  floods 
carrying  large  quantities  of  silt.  This  process  has  upset  the  balance  between 
rainfall,  vegetation,  and  the  run-off,  infiltration,  and  underground  storage  of 
water.  Perennial  streams,  formerly  not  subject  to  destructive  floods,  have  been 
transformed  into  eroded  washes,  alternately  dry  end.  filled  to  the  brim  with  flash 
floods.  Irrigated  lands  in  the  lower  roaches  of  watersheds  are  subjected  alternate¬ 
ly  to  lack  of  water  and  destruction  through  bank  and  new  channel  cutting  of  meander¬ 
ing  currents.  Large  irrigation  projects  are  threatened  with  relatively  early  aban- 
donment^due  to  siltation  of  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals.  Areas  formerly  made 
productive  by  flood-water  irrigation  methods  are  being  progressively  abandoned  due 
to  bacK-cutting  of  gullies  and  denudation  of  local  watersheds.  Grazing  values  of 
range  lands  are  declining  to  the  point  where  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  economic 
use  of  large  livestock  areas  is  iimninent .  As  a  consequence,  the  permanent  habita- 
bility^of  large  portions  of  the  areas  concerned  is  threatened  and  large  Federal 
and  private  investments  in  irrigation  reservoirs  and  values  dependent  thereon  are 
likewise  menaced. 

The  plan  of  operation  on  these  projects  contemplates  the  restoration  of 
na  Ural  balances  through  the  following  procedure:  (l)  The  preparation  of  a  compre- 
ensive  and  integrated  plan  and  method  of  procedure  for  each  watershed,  based  upon 
comprehensive  surveys  of  range-carrying  capacities,  erosion,  topographic,  and  soil 
conditions,  climatological  data,  natural  water  supply,  and  necessary  readjust¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  land  use  based  upon  existing inpulat ion  distribution  and  econom¬ 
ic  conditions  as  related  to  the  physical  factors  involved.  Such  plans  are  being 
integrated  with  those  of  other  agencies  responsible  for  the  administration  of  parts 
of  such  watersheds.  (2)  The  application  of  control  measures  such  as  the  prevention 
of  over-grazing;  artificial  revegetation  of  denuded  areas;  damming  of  gullies;  the 
spreading  of  water  from  eroding  gullies  and  washes  to  neighboring  lands  to  make 
possible  (a)  stabilization  and  refilling  of  gullies  and  (b)  increase  in  erosion- 
resisting  ^vegetation  on  lands  thus  provided  with  increased  water  supply;  the  intro¬ 
duction  01  improved  methods  of  flood-water  forming  to  maJte  possible  the  existence 
of  native  ^populations  which  wo’uld  be  asked  to  reduce  their  livestock  as  an  important 
measure  of  range  rehabilitation;  the  rebuilding  of  areas  destroyed  by  bank-cutting 
of  meandering  waterways  and  the  protection  of  neighboring  lands" through  planting 
of  vegetation  in  the  bottoms  of  destructive  washes;  contour  and  basin  furrowing  of 
certain  areas;  and  the  encouragement  of  forest  reproduction. 

.  ^  ^  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Operations  (Federal  Aid)  in  Cooperation 

gjh:h  Conservation  Districts  Established.  Under  State  Laws. — Operations  under  this 
project  involve  ihe  lurnisking  of  assistance  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  districts  organized  aiid  operated  in  accordance  with  basic 
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State  lav7S .  This  assistance  is  in  the  nature  of  technical  services,  materials, 
use  of  equipment,  and  funds  as  determined  "by  circumstances  in  each  case  and  is 
conditional  on  equi table  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  districts 
concerned.  The  development  of  operations  thro'ogh  such  districts  is  a  major  part 
of  the  permanent  a.pproach  to  soi].  conservcction  on  a  national  basis. 

The  operation  of  dem.onstraticn  soil-conservation  projects  has  heretofore 
constituted  the  chief  activity  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Demonstration 
projects  are  necessary  as  a  continuing  activity,  but  soil-conservation  problems 
can  not  be  entirely  solved  by  vrork  in  selected  typical  areas.  The  extension  of 
demonstration  projects  to  cover  all  land  needing  treatment  vrould  involve  costs 
prohibitive  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  planned,  therefore,  ultimately  to 
shift  the  emphasis  from  demonstration  projects  and  secure  adoption  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  measures  and  practices  on  lands  outside  demonstration  areas  throrigh  co¬ 
operation  with  soil-conservation  districts  authorized  by  State  law  and  operated 
largely  through  State  and  local  financing  but  with  equitable  contributions  from 
the  Federal  Government .  Such  contributions  will  be  governed  by  fulfillment  of 
certain  requirements  set  up  by  the  Federal  Government,  including  the  extent  of 
State  and  local  aid,  the  maintenance  of  applied  meo.sures  and  practices,  and  such 
other  requirements  regarding  land  use  as  will  insure  the  permanence  of  the  applied 
measures. 

VTnere  districts  are  estrablished  with  the  appropriate  powers  and  resources 
with  which  to  operate,  the  Federal  Government  will  render  certain  assistance  in 
technical  services,  materials,  equipment,  and  fionds  in  a  mamer  somewhat  similar 
to  (a)  the  basis  on  which  Federal-a,id  highways  are  constructed;  or  (b)  the  basis 
on  which  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  cooperate  under  the  Clark-McNary  Act 
for  the  protection  of  forests  from  fire. 

The  first  project  for  cooperation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  with 
soil-conservation  districts  has  been  initiated  in  cooperation  with  county  vdnd- 
erosion  conservation  districts  organized  in  nine  Texa.s  Panhandle  counties  under 
the  provisions  of  a  statute  enacted  by  the  State  legislature  in  1935.  Refunds  of 
State  ad  valorem  taxes  collected  within  the  counties  and  transfers  of  (l)  auto¬ 
mobile  license-fee  collections  and  (2)  special  roa,d  a.nd  bridge  levies  constitute 
the  resources  of  the  several  districts.  The  statute  authorizes  the  districts  to 
perform  work  on  abandoned  and  neglected  lands  and  assess  the  costs  thereof  to  the 
lands  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  soil  erosion  and  dama.ge  to  other  lands 
within  the  districts.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  furnishing  technical  ser¬ 
vices,  lending  equipment,  and  providing  the  plants  and  seeds  of  permanent  vegeta¬ 
tion  for  use  in  the  execution  of  the  district's  program  for  preventing  ajid  control¬ 
ling  wind  erosion. 

B-5.  Operation  of  Erosion  Foreeries  for  the  Propagation  of  Plaiats  for  Use 
in  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Operations. — Operations  under  this  project  con¬ 
template  the  establishment  avid  maintenance  of  an  adequate  number  of  permanet  nur¬ 
series  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  and  producing  native  and  immigrant  plants 
valuable  for  erosion  control.  These  plants  will  be  used  on  the  various  control 
projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  work  is  essential  in  order  that  the 
various  demonstrations  and  other  projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  may  be 
supplied  with  adaptable  planting  stock  adequate  to  effect  control  of  erosion. 

The  program  includes  the  collection  and  use  of  the  rarer  species  of  plants 
and  their  seeds  and  the  quantity  collection  and  production  of  those  species  which 
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occur  alDundantly .  There  is  acute  need  for  the  estahlishinent  of  vegetation  on 
thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned  land.  Because  of  climatic  conditions  and  soil 
variations,  the  number  of  useful  species  of  grasses  is  quite  limited.  Due  to 
overgrazing  and  other  factors  in  wide  areas  of  the  Great  plains  region,  the 
grasses  have  in  recent  years  been  almost  totally  destroyed.  Reseeding  and  proper 
crop  ma.nagement  are  urgently  needed  in  those  areas  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
sources  of  dust  storms.  All  species  of  promising  native  grasses  and  other  vege¬ 
tation  from  the  dry-land  area.s  are  being  biought  together  in  the  nurseries  for 
propagation.  Species  of  grasses  introduced  by  the  Bureau  of  HLaJit  Industry  from 
foreign  countries  will  also  be  grov/n  in  the  nurseries.  These  plants  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  to  their  drought  resistance,  soil  ada.pta.bility ,  rates  of  seeding,  proper 
mixtures,  requisite  cultural  methods,  feed  values,  and  ecological  characteristics 
as  a  basis  for  recommendations  a,s  to  their  use  in  field  plantings. 

The  prograjn  also  includes  charting  the  approximate  boundaries  of  the  range 
(habitat)  of  all  valuable  species  to  facilitate  the  planting  of  those  t^/pes  which 
are  most  adapted  to  the  control  of  erosion  and  the  areas  where  they  are  to  be  used. 

The  retirement  of  eroding  and  erodible  land  to  trees  is  primarily  carried 
on  east  of  the  Great  Plains  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  Pacific  Coast  viheve 
moisture  conditions  are  favorable  to  tree  growth.  The  nurseries  supply  planting 
stock  for  an  annual  tree-planting  i^rogram  of  approximately  a  half  billion  trees. 
Stock  of  both  local  and  adapted  species  not  generally  grown  are  produced  in  the 
nurseries.  An  attempt  is  made  to  furnish  suitable  stock  for  most  adaptable  plant¬ 
ings  under  a  wide  range  of  site  factors. 

C-6 .  Technical  Cooperation  with  Emergency  Conservation  TTork  (CCC)  Camps 
and  Other  federal  and  State  Agencies. — This  work  involves  the  furnishing  of 
technical  supervision  and  planning  services  to  other  Pederal  and  non-Pederal 
agencies,  including  CCC  camps  engaged  in  soil-conservation  activities.  The  Act 
of  April  27,  1935  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
provides  that  "the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  now  on  shall  coordinate  and  di¬ 
rect  all  activities  with  rela.tion  to  soil  erosion.”  This  provision  of  the  Act 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  Service  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  directing 
and  coordinating  erosion-control  activities.  By  furnishing  technical  direction 
and  supervision,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  makes  it  q)Ossible  for  other  agen¬ 
cies  to  conduct  a,nd  adjust  their  operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish 
control  of  erosion  without  additional  op^srating  ex^Jcnse  to  the  Pederal  Government. 

Cooperation  with  Other  Pederal  Agencies 

Consistent  effort  is  made  to  assist  other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out 
their  soil-conservation  activities  in  a-ccordance  with  the  above  policy  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  two  Federal  agencies  with  which,  under  this  financial  project,  coopera¬ 
tion  has  heretofore  been  maintained  and  will  continue  to  be  maintained  duririg  1938 
are  Emergency  Conseivation  Pork  (CCC)  canps  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  work  of  a  lavge  number  of  Emergency  Conservation  Pork  (CCC)  camps  has 
been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  operations 
of  these  camps  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  national  program  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  Sem/ice  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  work  of  these  camps  in  the 
interest  of  effectiveness  and  economy.  The  failure  of  camps  to  carry  out  the 
most  effective  type  of  work  will  directly  reflect  upon  the  national  program  of  the 
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Service.  Funds  available  from  ECTT  sources  for  operation  of  the  camps  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  furnish  sufficient  technical  supervision  to  permit  the  a.pplication  of 
the  type  of  coordinated  erosion-control  program  carried  out  hy  the  Service  in  its 
demonstration  project  areas.  The  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  there¬ 
fore,  include  $932,250  (same  amount  available  in  1937)  to  provide  for  furnishing 
the  equivalent  of  one  technician  to  each  ECT?"  camp  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Service  which  is  not  operating  on  a  demonstration  project  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  supervises  large  areas  of  Indian  land  subject 
to  serious  erosion,  the  prevention  of  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  authority  to  establish  and  enforce 
soil-conserving  land-management  plans,  including  raea.sures  for  the  control  of  over- 
grazing,  and  has  available  considerable  ECIJ  labor  which  may  be  used  in  carrying 
out  soil-conservation  operations.  Many  communities  of  Indians  also  are  willing  to 
contribute  labor  and  materials  for  the  control  of  erosion  on  lands  upon  which  they 
are  dependent.  By  using  these  resources  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  able  to 
control  erosion  on  relatively  large  areas  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  fur¬ 
nishing  a  relatively  small  number  of  technical  supervisory  and  planning  personnel. 
TJ’ithout  the  cooperation  of  the  Service  in  preparing  ba.sic  plans,  however,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  unable  effectively  to  apply  its  resources  in  the 
control  of  erosion,  and  the  result  would  be  the  use  of  available  labor  on  less 
productive  work  and  the  u].tiraate  necessity  for  much  larger  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  protection  or  rehabilitation  of  Indian  lands. 

Cooperation  with  State  Agencies  and  Voluntary  Soil  Conservation 
Associati ons , Counties ,  and  Similar  Organizations 

In  addition  to  coopera.tive  work  with  Federal  organizations,  the  Soil  Con- 
werva.tion  Service  furnishes  technical  assistance  to  non-Federal  agencies,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  State  agricultural  extension  services  and  voluntary  soil-conservation 
associations  within  States.  Through  cooperation  with  State  and  county  extension 
agencies,  it  is  possible  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  with  a  relatively  small 
expenditure,  to  obtain  wide  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  extent  of 
erosion  and  methods  of  control.  The  major  item  of  expense  involved  in  this  type 
of  cooperation  is  a  portion  of  the  salaries  paid  one  or  more  technical  employees 
in  each  important  State.  These  employees  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
erosion  problem  and  control  techniques  and  must  have  had  experience  in  contacting 
farmers,  county  agents,  and  other  agricu].tural  leaders. 

In  cooperating  with  voluntary  soil-conservation  associations,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  furnishes  technicians  from  its  project  areas  to  assist  such 
associations  in  planning  appropriate  soil-conservation  measures  for  individual 
farms.  The  expenses  involved  in  putting  these  measures  into  practice  are  borne 
individually  or  cooperatively  by  members  of  the  association  and  the  assistance  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  limited  to  technical  aid. 
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EMSRGEIICY  FUllDS 


Dire c t  Allotment s 


'  Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

E  stimated 
obligations , 

1937 

Da.tional  Industrial  Recovery,  Interior, 
Soil  Erosion  Prevention  (transferred  to 
Agricul-ture) 

C-1.  Conservation  surveys  to  determine 
the  extent  and  distribution  of 
erosion . . . 

$31,571 

C-2 .  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations  by  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  in  agricultural  and 
erosion  regions . 

157,219 

C-3.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations  on  watersheds  largely 
owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Goveriiment . 

6,808 

C-5.  Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for 
the  propagation  of  plants,  for 
use  in  soil  and  moisture  conser¬ 
vation  opern-tions . 

32,333 

C-6 .  Technical  cooperation  with  Etaer- 
gency  Conservation  TTork  (CCC) 
camps  and  other  Federal  and  State 
a°'enci  es . 

1 ,476 

Total,  IT.I.R.  Punds . 

229,407 

— 

national  Industrial  Recoverv,  Agriculture 
Plant  Industry  (transferred  to  Soil  Con- 
servation..  Sonvi  c.c) 

C-5.  Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for 
the  loropagation  of  plants,  for 
use  in  soil  and  moisture  conser¬ 
vation  operations . 

9,380 

S26. 805 

Public  TJorks  Administration  .Allotment  to 

Interior,  Soil  Erosion  Prevention  (trans 

- 

f erred  to  Ag.ri.cr'il  t.ure)  > 

C-2.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations  by  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  in  agri cuj. tura.l  and 
erosion  regions . 

638,765 

C-3.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations  on  watersheds  largely 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  . 

475,324 

— 

-  532  - 


Proj  ects 


F'j.'blic  T7orks  Administration,  Allotment  to  ; 

Interior,  Soil  Erosion  Prevention( transf 
_ferred  to  Agriculture)  -  Continued.  ; 

C-5 .  Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for 
the  propagation  of  plants,  for  | 
use  in  soil  and  moisture  conser-: 
ration  operations... . : 

C-6 .  Technical  cooperation  with  Emer-  : 
gency  Conservation  Tlork  (CCC)  ; 
oainps  a.nd  other  Federal  and  Statp 

agencies . ■ 

Total,  p.IT.A,  Funds . ' 

Emergency  Relief  Appronriation  Act.  1935: 

(Administrative  Exuenses) :  : 

C-1 .  Conservation  surveys  to  determine; 
the  extent  and  distrioution  of  : 
erosion . ; 

C-2 .  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  ; 
operations  hy  means  of  demonstraf 
tion  projects  in  agricultural  and 
erosion  regions . : 

C-3 .  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  ; 
operations  on  watersheds  largely: 
owned  or  controlled  hy  the  G-ov-  : 
ernment . ; 

C-S .  Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for 
the  propagation  of  plants,  for  ; 
use  in  soil  and  moisture  conser-; 
vation  operations . : 

C-6.  Technical  cooperation  with  Emer-  ■ 
gency  Conservation  T7ork  (CCC)  | 
camps  and  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies . ; 

Total,  Emergency  Relief,  1935 
(Administrative  E.xpenscs) . T" 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1935: 

(national  program  of  soil  conservation): 

C-2.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  ; 
operations  hy  means  of  demonstrar 
tion  proj  ects  in  agri  culturaJ.  and; 
erosion  regions.... . • 

C-3.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  j 
operations  on  watersheds  largely: 
owned  or  controlled  hy  the  Gov-  | 
ernment . : 

C-5.  Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for 
the  propagation  of  plants,  for  : 
use  in  soil  and  moisture  conser-: 
vation  operations . 


Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1937 

$85,698 

$218,200 

1,199,787 

218,200 

763,285 

144,194 

1,849,398 

576 , 201 

423 , 933 

63,000 

97,264 

57,093 

455,257 

118,754 

3.589,137 

959,242 

13,450,985 

1,217,128 

2,788,937 

161,193 

276,172 

113,582 
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Projects  Obligated, 

19  o6 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1937 

Emergency  Relief  Approprie.tion  Act,  1935; 

(national  program  of  soil  conservation); 

—  Continued.  i 

C-6 .  Technical  cooperation  vrith  Emer-  : 
gency  Conservation  7ork  (CCC) 

[  camps  aiad  other  Federal  and  State 

ij  agencies . . . :  $1,566 

1  Total,  Emergency  Relief,  1935  : 

1  (national  program  of  soil  con-  : 

1  servation) . ■  16,517,660 

$1,491,903 

1  Total,  Emergency  Relief  Appro-  ■ 

'  priation  Act,  1935  (all).". . :  20,106,797  2,451,145 

Emergency  Relief,  Appropriation  Act,  1930 
(national  program  of  soil  conseivatiou):: 

C-2.  Soil  and  moisture  conservcation  ; 

operations  hy  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  in  agricult'ixral  and 

erosion  regions .  . 

C-3.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations  on  watersheds  largely: 
ovmed  or  controlled  hy  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  .  . 

Drought  relief  iDrojects . .  . 

1,468,620 

224,200 

2,985,000 

Total,  lioergency  Relief,  1936...;  - 

4,677,820 

Puerto  Rico  Trust  Fund,  Suga.r  Processing 

Taxes  (authorised  by  sec.  i5-f,  Agri-  ■ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended):  ■ 

Soil-erosion  survey  in  Puerto  Rico .  7,208 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
(Payments  for  Agricu].tural  Adjustment);, 

C-1 .  Conservation  surveys  to  determine; 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  : 
erosion  in  Puerto  Rico . '  2,359 

72,433 

Total,  Emergency  Funds  (Direct  : 

Allotments) . :  21,554,938 

7,446,403 
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EI.IERGENCI  FJKDS 

(Complete  Bure  ami  Statement) 

(1)  Direct  Allotments 

projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 
obligati ons , 
1937 

ITationa-l  Industrial  Recovery,  Interior,  Soil-Erosion 

Prevention  (transferred  to  Agriculture):  Soil-erosion 

control,  operations,  demonstrations,  and  information... 

$311,572 

$22, 070 

Nationad  Industrial  Recoverjr,  Agriculture,  Plan.t  Indus- 

tr?/  (transferred  to  Soil  Gonsei’va.ti on  Service):  Eor 

construction  of  erosion-control  n'orseries  for  growing 
soil-protecting  trees,  Dush.es,  and  other  plants . 

9,380 

26,805 

Public  t7ork;s  Adrnini  strait  ion,  Allotment  to  Interior,  Soil- 
Erosion  Prevention  (transferred  to  Agriculture):  Soil- 

erosion  control,  opera-tions,  demonstrations,  and  informa- 

tion . . 

Emergency  Relief  -A-pioropriation  Act,  1935: 

1,271,787 

307,936 

A nm  1  n  1  q i*. f.i  ^rp  pvi'^ptg  qpc* . . 

5, 085,  803 

1,378,282 

2,003,927 

Ppt.i  nnpl  m'TiP’TPm  nP  pni  1  r'nnpp'nrp  t.i  nn . . 

17,428,271 

Emergency  Relief  A-ppropriaAion  A.ct ,  <.1936:  i'Ia.tional  program 

nf*  Qnil  pnncjp.  -r^rn  ■{■.  "ipn . . . 

4,755,000 

Puerto  Rico  Tiust  Fund,  Sugar  Pi’ocessing  Taxes: 

Soil-erosion  surveys  in  Puerto  Rico . 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (Pa;;miients  for 

7,208 

Agricult'ural  Adjustment):  Conscrva.tion  surveys  to  deter- 
mine  extent  and  distribution  of  erosion  in  Puerto  Rico.. 

2,359 

72,433 

Total . 

24,116,380 

8,566, 453 

(2)  Indirect  Allotments 


Proj  ect 

:  Obligated, 

1936 

Sstim  ated 
obligations 
1937 

Emergency  Conservation  work  (authorized  by  Act  of  March 
31,  1933,  as  amended;  financed  through  TJar  Department): 
T7ork  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  connection 
with  erosion-control  and  other  soil-conservation 
proj  ects . 

:$20,224,951 

$9,362,000 
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PASSENGER-CiLRRYIlTG  VEHICLES 


Correction  in  Limitation  Estimate. 


Through  inadvertence,  the  limitation  on  the  anoujit  recommended 
to  he  available  in  1938  for  the  purcha.se  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
in  the  field  service  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  not  revised 
when  the  final  Budget  tables  were  compiled.  The  limitation  figure  of 
$189,512  as  now  stated,  is  in  error,  and  should  be  reduced  to  $124,286. 

Tor  the  same  reason,  the  tabular  statement  of  motor  vehicles  as 
originally  submitted  is  corrected  to  read  as  follows; 


SOIL  COHSEHVATICiM  SERVICE 


:  Tor  purchase 

Old 

Total 

I'Tew  vehicles  (motors 

Het 

vehi- 

raainte- 

‘  -on less  otherwise 

Old 

vehicles  to 

cost 

cles 

iiance. 

'  indica.,ted) 

be 

exchanged 

of 

sti  11 

repair, 

Appropriation  j 

new 

to  be 

and  opera- 

cars 

used 

tion,  all 

'  Hum- 

Gross  cost 

Hum- 

Allowance 

cars 

:  her 

her 

( estimated) 

General  admin-  : 
istrative  ex-  , 
penses . ;  1 

$1,500 

$1,500 

$600 

Eield 

Soil  and  mois-  ■ 
ture  conserva-  ; 
tion  investigag 
tions . !  27 

15,158 

23 

$3,300 

11,858 

33 

17,765 

Soil  and  mois-  : 
ture  conserva-  : 

tion  operation^ 

demonstrations ,; 
and  informa-tiop  271 

143,202 

301 

30,774 

112,428 

885 

410,209 

Total,  field  ;  298 

158,360 

224 

34, 074 

124.286 

918 

427,974 

Total,  D.C.  : 

and  field  '  299 

159,860 

224 

34,074 

125,786 

918 

428,574 
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1 .  Field  TJork 

The  a'^thorization  for  the  purchase  of  pa,ssenger-carrying  vehicles  for  field 
activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  outside  the  District  of  Colurahia  con¬ 
templates  an  increase  of  $61,786  ($62,500  in  1937;  $124,286  estimated  for  1938) 
for  this  purpose.  This  $124,286  will  perm.it  the  needed  repD.acement  of  224  vehicles, 
at  a  net  average  cost  of  $382  each  when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account, 
and  the  purchase  of  74  additional  vehicles,  at  an  average  cost  of  $530  each. 

The  74  additional  cars  will  he  required  in  connection  with  regional  and 
State  offices,  research  stations,  and  new  work  concerned  with  demonstration  pro¬ 
jects,  technical  cooperation  with  voluntary  soil-conservation  associa,tions ,  and 
conservancy  districts.  They  will  he  used  hy  supervisory  and  technical  personnel 
who  arc  required  to  do  much  rural  travel  and  inspecting.  These  men  will  work  in 
connection  with  offices  not  yet  fully  organized  or  on  projects  not  yet  started. 
Unless  automobiles  can  he  provided,  the  employees  will  have  to  either  use  common 
carriers  or  personally  owned  ca,rs  on  a  mileage-allowance  basis.  The  common  carrier 
is  not  well  suited  to  this  work,  which  is  generally  performed  in  areas  where  public 
transportation  is  inadequate.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  new  cars 
will  result  in  economy  and  increased  efficiency  in  this  work. 

The  automobile  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Bureau' s  varied 
activities  in  the  conduct  of  soil-conservation  wprk  throughout  the  country.  The 
purchase  and  operation  of  Government -owned  cars  ha,s  been  found  from  experience  to  bo 
more  economical  than  either  the  hiring  of  cormnercial  cars  or  the  use  of  personally- 
owned  cars  of  employees  on  a  mileage  basis .  Records  kept  over  a  series  of  years 
by  various  agencies  indicate  that  the  average  j^er-mile  cost  of  a  Government-owned 
car,  figuring  in  the  purchase  price  and  all  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  up  to 
the  time  it  is  turned  in  as  no  longer  serviceable  and  then  deducting  the  exchange 
allowance,  is  appro xi.mately  3  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  hiring  person¬ 
ally-owned  cars  averages  about  5  cents  per  mile,  and  for  hiring  commercial  cars  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  mile. 

Uith  the  exception  of  a  few  cars  which  have  been  operated  over  exceedingly 
rough  countrsT"  or  which  developed  serious  mechanical  defects  after  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  use,  none  of  the  cars  to  be  replaced  in  1938  are  of  a,  model  more  re¬ 
cent  than  1935  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  date  back  to  1934.  These  machines 
have  been  opera.ted  under  practically  all  conditions  of  use,  ranging  from  city  streets 
to  extremely  rough  desert  and  forest  trails.  Their  condition  is  such  that  by  1938 
they  mil  be  no  longer  economiccJ.  to  orjerate,  and  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
work  to  turn  them  in  during  the  fiscal  year  1938,  as  herein  provided. 

2.  District  of  Columbia 

A  clause  has  been  added  to  the  final  (or  "Tota.1")  para;graph  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  section  of  the  estimates  authorizing  the  use  from  bureau  funds 
of  not  to  exceed  $1,500  for  the  purchase  of  one  passenger-carrying  automobile  for 
use  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  automobile  would  be  used  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Service  and  his  immediate  associa-tes  in  connection  with  the  attendance  at  con¬ 
ferences  and  meetings  of  various  committees,  such  as  the  Great  Plains  Drought 
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Committee  and  the  TTater  Resources  Committee,  and  in  visiting  the  main  building 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  buildings  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  The  Soil  Conserva.tion  Service  is  nov  opera.ting  in  ten  different  buildings 
uidely  separa-ted  throughout  the  business  section  of  TTasiiington.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  Chief  and  his  sta.ff  not  only  to  maintain  conta.ct  uith  the  vork  in  these 
Service  buildings  but  aJso  to  keep  in  very  close  touch  vith  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  other  bureaus  in  the  Department  in  still  additional  loca¬ 
tions.  frequently  it  is  necessary  for  the  Chief  to  attend  conferences  at  loca.tions 
considerably  distant  from  the  headqua.rters  of  the  Soil  Conserva.tion  Service  and  to 
take  several  members  of  his  staff  with  him.  On  other  occasions,  he  requires  trans¬ 
portation  from  one  committee  meeting  to  another  accompanied  by  officials  of  other 
bureaus.  In  connection  uith  these  varied  activities,  the  convenience  and  avoidance 
of  delay  will  fully  justify  the  purchase  of  a  passenger -carrying  vehicle.  This  uill 
parallel  authority  already'"  granted  to  the  Forest  Service ,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adraini stration  for  the  purchase,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  one  pa,ssenger-carrying  vehicle  each  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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COITSERVATION  MD  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAIID  RSSOIHCES, 

DEPART!, EEN'T  OF  AGRI CTJLTIJRS 


Appropriation,  1937  (Sec.  2  of  Act  of  I.Iarch.  19,  1936  — 


Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1937) . $440,000,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  . . .  440,  OOP,  OOP  ("b) 


(a)  In  addition.  Sec.  2  of  the  Act  of  March  19,  1936  made  a-vailahle  for 
the  purposes  of  this  appropria.tion  $30,000,000  lorovided  under  "Pay¬ 
ments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment"  "by  the  Supplemental  Apipropriation 
Act,  1936;  making  a  totaJ  of  $470,000,000  available  for  1937 . 

(h)  In  addition,  the  estimates  for  1938  a,uthorize  the  expenditure  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  by  Sec.  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  .and  $50,000,000  of  the  unexpended  baJance  of  the 
$100,000,000  fund  provided  by  Sec.  12(a)  Title  I,  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933;  racolcing  a  total  of  $500,000,000 
available  for  1938. 


PROJECT  STATEMEHT 


Proj  ects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1937 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1938 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Conservation  and  use  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  resources  (to¬ 
tal  obligated) . 

$6,049,59C 

$463,950,410 

$500,000,000 

+$36,049,590(1) 

1937  appropriation  oblj.gated 
in  1936  under  immediately 
available  authority  .... 

-  6,049,59C 

+  6,049,590 

-  6,049,590 

Transferred  from  "Payments  for 
Agricultural  Adjustment" 
pursuant  to  Sec.  2,  Act  of 
March  19,  1936  (49  Stat . , 
p.  1183) . 

-30, 000,000 

+  30,000,000 

Transfers  (submitted)  from; 

Sec.  32,  Act  of  Aug.  24, 

1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title 
7,  sec .  612c) . 

-  10,000,000 

-  10,000,000 

Sec.  12(a),  Agricultura.1  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  May  12,  1933 
(U.S.C. ,  Supp  .  I,  title  7, 
sec.  612) . 

-  50.000.000 

-  50.  300.000 

Total  appropriation.  . 

-  - 

440,000,000 

440,000, 000 

' 

— 

(l)  llo  increase  is  estimated  for  in  the  actual  appropriation,  the  figure  re¬ 
maining  at  $440,000,000 — the  amount  appropriated  for  1937.  The  increase  of  $3q049,590 
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in  vzorking  funds,  TYhich  arises  out  of  the  adjustments  shovTn  in  the  foregoing  Project 
Statement,  consists  of: 

( a)  An  increase  of  $36,567,394  for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adrainis- 
tration  to  provide  for  additional  payments  to  agricultural  producers  cooperating 

in  the  agricultural  conservation  program.  Payments  in  the  drought  areas 
during  the  fiscal  year  1937  uill  need  to  he  materially  increased  in  the  fiscal 
year  1938  for  encouragement  of  the  planting  of  soil-conserving  crops  and  the 
replacement  of  perennial  and  biennial  legumes  killed  hy  the  drought  in  those 
areas.  Increased  participation  on  the  part  of  dairymen  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
producers  is  also  anticipated  in  connection  uith  the  program  for  these 
producers.  Additional  funds  also  uill  be  needed  for  range-improvement  practices. 
These  practices  will  be  applicable  to  an  increased  area  and  ranchmen  will  have 
a,  much  longer  period  for  carrying  out  range-improvement  practices  than  in  the 
first  agricultural  conservation  program. 

Although  producers  in  the  northeastern  States  participated  in  the  first 
agricultural  conservation  program  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  commodity 
pro  duct  ion- adjustment  programs,  it  is  anticipated  that  participation  will  in¬ 
crease  still  further  as  the  program  is  further  adapted  to  the  needs  of  that 
area  and  the  producers  in  those  States  become  more  fully  informed  regarding  its 
purposes  and  benefits. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $325,704  in  the  allotment  to  the  Extension  Service  for 
county-agent  supervision.  This  reduction  nill  be  made  possible  by  the  taking 
over  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra,tion'  s  personnel  of  a  greater 
part  of  the  supervisory  activities  heretofore  performed  by  the  county  extension 
agents  in  connection  uith  the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

( c )  An  increase  of  $8,000  in  amount  necessa^ry  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  for  the  handling  of  increased  uork 
in  connection  vdth  pa^mients  to  be  made  under  the  conserva.tion  I’rogram  contempla¬ 
ted  by  the  estimates. 


CHANGES  III  LMGUAGE 

The  language  of  this  item,  uhich  is  carried  currently  as  section  2  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  has  been  amended: 

(1)  To  eliminate  reference  to  the  $30,000,000  uhich  rras  made  available 
from  the  appropriation  of  $296,185,000  provided  for  "Payments  for  Agricult'oral 
Adjustment"  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936. 

(2)  To  insert  reference  to  the  $10, 000, 000  Trhich  is  made  available  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
and  the  $50,000,000  Trhich  is  made  available  from  the  $100,000,000  appropriation  pro¬ 
vided  by  section  12(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933. 

(3)  To  eliminate  the  uords  "to  be  immediately  available",  uhich  applied  to 
the  1937  appropriation  but  nill  not  need  to  be  continued  in  the  1938  language. 
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(4)  To  change  the  applicable  years  as  required  and  to  amend  the  statute 
reference . 

(5)  To  provide  that  the  funds  appropria,ted  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  work  authorized  by  said  section  32,  including 
the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in 
accordfince  ’vitli  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  employment  of  persons  and 
means  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  This  authority  is  necessary 
in  that  no  specific  provision  was  made  in  section  32  for  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  therewith.  During  the  fiscal  year  1937  funds  available  under  section 
12(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  are  being  used  for  this  purpose. 


YTORK  UiiDSR  THIS  APPHOPRIATIOH 

This  appropriation  is  used  for  carrying  into  effect  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  which  has  for  its  objects  (l)  the  preservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  soil  fertility;  (2)  promotion  of  the  economic  use  and  conservation  of 
land;  (3)  diminution  of  exploitation  and  wasteful  and  unscientific  use  of  natural 
soil  resources;  (4)  the  protection  of  rivers  and  ha.rbors  against  the  results  of  soil 
erosion  to  aid  in  mainta,ining  the  navigability  of  waters  and  water  courses  and  in 
flood  control;  and  (5)  the  reestablishment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  determined  to 
be  practicable  and  in  the  general  public  interest,  of  the  ratio  between  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms  and  tha.t  of  the  income  per 
person  not  on  farms  that  prevailed  during  the  five-year  period  August ,  1909  to 
July,  1914,  inclusive,  'hj  making  fair  and  rea,sonable  payments  or  grants  of  other  aid 
to  agricultural  producers,  including  teiiants  and  share-croppers,  measured  by  (l) 
their  treatment  or  use  of  their  land  or  a  part  thereof  for  soil  restoration,  soil 
conservation,  or  the  prevention  of  erosion,  (2)  changes  in  the  use  of  their  land, 
and  (3)  a  percentage  of  their  normal  production  of  any  one  or  more  designated 
agricultural  commodities  which  equals  that  percenta.ge  of  the  norma.1  national  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  commodity  or  commodities  required  for  dom^estic  consumption;  by 
offering  payments  to  those  farmers  who  meet  specified  conditions  for  shifting  land 
from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops  and  for  carrying  out  approved 
soil-building  activities.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  into  effect. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  appropriation  are  subject  to  allotment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricu]. ture,  p'orsuant  to  section  11  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  approved  February  29,  1936  (49  Stat.,  pp.  1148-1152).  Under 
this  authority  allocations  have  been  made  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  and  to  a  number  of  the  other  bureaus  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
to  other  Government  agencies  called  upon  to  assist  in  various  ways  to  facilita.te  the 
egricultural  conservation  program.  The  agencies  utilized  and  the  allotments  to  each 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Ohligated, 

1936 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Increase 

Agencies 

obligations , 

;ohligations , 

or 

1937 

;  1938 

decrease 

Agri cul tui’al  Adjustment  Admin- 

istration  . 

$5,914,934 

$460,161,955 

:$496,529,247 

+$36,367,294 

Office  of  the  Secretary  .  .  . 

-  -  - 

475,520 

;  475,520 

_  _  _ 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  .  .  . 

_  _  _ 

105,500 

:  105,500 

_  _  _ 

; Office  of  Information  ,  .  .  . 

_  _  _ 

13,720 

;  15, 720 

_  _  _ 

Extension  Service  . 

75,000 

879,704 

:  554 , 000 

-  325,704 

Forest  Service . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 

^  — 

172,500 

:  172,500 

—  —  — 

omics  .  .  . 

58,081 

692,073 

:  692,073 

_  _  _ 

General  Accounting  Office  .  . 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (Depart- 

~  — 

714,440 

;  714,440 

_  —  — 

ment  of  Commerce)  . 

1,575 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

_  _  _ 

Office  of  the  Treasurer  (Treas” 

ury  Department) . 

Division  of  Dishursement 

85,000 

;  93,000 

+  8,000 

(Treasury  Department)  .  .  . 

_  _  _ 

650, 000 

!  650.000 

_  _  _ 

Total . 

6,049,590 

463,950,410 

:  500,000,000 

+  36,049,590 
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MISCELLMEOUS 


(a)  INTEHCHMGE  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

This  paragraph  permits  transfers,  within  the  limitations  indicated  hy 
the  language  thereof,  "between  the  appropriations  within  any  "bureau,  division, 
or  office.  It  has  "been  carried  in  the  "bill  for  many  years,  and  constitutes 
an  a'bsolutely  essential  administrative  arrangement,  especially  when  emergencie 
arise.  As  required  in  the  proviso,  a  statement  of  the  transfers  made  under 
this  authority  during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  inserted  in  the  Budget  under 
this  item. 


(h)  WORK  FOR  OTHER  DEPARTI/IENTS 

Under  this  item  and  section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932 
(U.S.C.,  title  31,  sec.  686),  the  Department  of  Agriculture  renders  sen^-ices, 
such  as  inspections,  analyses,  and  tests  of  food  and  other  products,  to  other 
Government  agencies  upon  request,  with  transfer  of  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  such  amounts  as  may  "be  necessary  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  work.  Services  of  the  character  indicated  are  rendered  to  the 
Arm;;.^,  Havy,  Marine  Corps,  Veterans’  Administration,  Post  Office  Department, 
and  other  Government  agencies.  In  this  way  the  most  advantageous  use  is  made, 
for  the  "benefit  of  the  Government  as  a  whole,  of  the  various  services  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  position  to  render  if  payment  can  "be  made 
therefor. 


( c )  PASSENGER- CARRYING  VEHI CLES 

The  general  authorization  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair 
of  motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles  is  continued 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Specific  limitations  on  expenditures  for  purchase 
of  such  motor  vehicles  appear  in  the  text  pertaining  to  the  several  "bureaus 
requiring  purchase  of  such  vehicles. 

(d)  BELTSVILLE  RESEARCH  CENTER 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  . $75,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  85,000 

Increase  .  ' 10,000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Project 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Increase 


Beltsville  Research  Center  . . 
Unobligated  balance  . 


(Estimated) 


$74,525 

475 


$75,000 


stimated) 


$85,000 


+$10,000  (1) 


Total  appropriation  .  . 


75,000 


75,000 


85,000  '+  10,000 
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INCREASE 

(l)  An  Increase  of  $10,000  for  the  development  of  approximately  five 
miles  of  additional  low-cost  roads  at  Beltsville  Research  Center.  No  facility 
provided  to  the  research  projects  at  the  Center  so  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
of  all  these  operating  "units  as  do  good  roads.  During  the  winter  months,  un¬ 
der  present  conditions,  transportation  costs  are  enormously  increased  due  to 
the  absence  of  adequate  highways  and,  furthermore,  the  essential  sequence  of 
important  experimentation  is  frequently  endangered  thereby.  The  original 
roads  in  the  area  have  never  been  improved,  except  for  minor  maintenance,  and, 
in  consequence,  they  are  becoming  more  unsatisfactory  each  year.  Because  of 
their  improper  location,  the  cost  of  improving  these  roads  is  greater  than 
would  be  the  outlay  required  for  new  construction.  In  addition,  the  old  roads 
do  not  properly  serve  the  units  of  work  conducted  at  Beltsville  and  their  use 
materially  increases  the  distances  to  be  traversed.  By  using  local  materials 
almost  exclusively,  it  will  be  possible  with  the  $10,000  increase  recommended 
to  make  a  material  contribution  to  this  urgently  needed  facility. 


¥0RI{  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
general  physical  facilities  required  for  the  research  activities  of  eight 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  two  units  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  located  at  the  Beltsville  Research  Center,  including  roads,  vrater, 
power,  telephone,  sewage  disposal,  fire  protection,  and  general  guard  and 
patrol  service.  In  addition,  the  problems  of  business  management  and  general 
operation,  inter-bureau  activities  affecting  general  management,  maintenance, 
and  operation,  and  public  relations  matters  are  handled  by  the  Center  organ¬ 
ization. 

Centralized  management  and  control  of  these  various  facilities  provide 
major  economies  in  their  maintenance  and  operation  and  permit  their  develop¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  general  Department  interests.  Consolidated  purchase 
of  electric  power  and  distribution  over  a  Government-owned  system  reduce  the 
cost  an  average  of  about  sixty  percent.  Practically  all  the  units  are  served 
by  a  general  water  system.  This  results  in  a  material  reduction  in  water 
costs  and,  V7hat  is  probably  more  important,  furnishes  fire  protection  on  a 
scale  impossible  to  secure  from  individual  installations.  The  fire-fighting 
unit  equipped  with  motor  driven  pumps,  hose,  and  essential  accessories  is 
operated  by  the  central  organization  under  a  "volunteer"  fire-fighting  type 
of  organization.  A  consolidated  telephone  system  services  practically  all  of 
the  units  with  greater  facility  and  at  lower  costs  than  would  be  possible 
with  individual  service.  The  modern  sewage  disposal  system  provides  a  degree 
of  sanitation  and  protection  impossible  to  secure  in  any  other  way  and,  in 
addition,  produces  a  byproduct  in  the  form  of  sludge  valuable  for  fertilizer 
purposes.  Adequate  roads  constitute  an  invaluable  facility,  and  their  de¬ 
velopment  can  only  be  accomplished  by  central  management.  Eor  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  units  operating  on  the  Center  a  central  mechanical  service,  a 
building  cleaning  service,  a  farm  operation  service,  and  special  guard  and 
patrol  services  are  provided. 
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The  expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  common 
facilities  of  the  Beltsville  Research  Center  are  paid  entirely  from  this 
appropriation,  hut  the  cost  of  work  performed  at  the  Center  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  particular  bureau  projects  is  reimbursed  from  the  bureau  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purposes.  The  consolidation  of  these  service  opera¬ 
tions  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  personnel  and  equipment 
and  produces  consequential  economies  in  production  costs. 

PAS SEITGER- CARRYING  VPKICLE 

The  estimates  provide  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  one  passenger¬ 
carrying  automobile  at  $600,  in  replacement  of  a  car  purchased  in  1930,  This 
car  is  used  by  the  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  in  making  necessary  visits 
to  the  various  units  operating  on  the  Center  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
and  supervising  maintenance,  development,  and  repair  work  being  carried  on 
and  also  for  the  transportation  of  skilled  workmen  and  laborers  whose  services 
are  required  during  the  v/ork  day.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  Center  property, 
work  may  be  in  progress  at  distances  up  to  five  miles  from  headquarters.  To 
supervise  these  activities  without  tremendous  loss  of  time  and  consequently 
prohibitive  expenditures,  motor-vehicle  transportation  is  essential.  This 
is  also  true  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  workers  required  for 
emergency  service  or  for  periods  of  less  than  a  day.  Because  of  the  extreme¬ 
ly  hard  usage  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  present  vehicle  over  rough 
roads  and  trails,  it  is  now  in  very  poor  condition  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
essential  repairs  is  in  excess  of  the  justifiable  expenditure. 

(e)  IITTERIIATIORAL  PRODUCTION  CONTROL  COMMITTEES 

This  item  continues  the  authority  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  annually  from  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  funds 
to  cover  United  States  membership  expenses  of  the  International  Wheat 
Advisory  Committee  or  like  bodies  concerned  with  the  reduction  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses,  etc.  An  allotment  of  $4,000  has  been  made  for  this  purpose 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration". 

The  continuation  of  this  authorization  is  recommended  to  make  clear 
that  the  appropriations  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  are  available 
for  paying  the  share  of  the  United  States  in,  and  the  expenses  of  sending 
representatives  to,  international  committees  and  similar  bodies  concerned 
with  matters  relating  to  the  reduction  of  production  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  or  other  international  cooperation  necessary  in  connection  with  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  crop- adjustment  programs.  Despite  the  fact  that  restriction  of 
production  and  regulation  of  exports  under  the  International  Wlieat  Advisory 
Committee  are  inoperative  for  the  present,  continued  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  with  the  committee  is  considered  of  great  value.  The 
Secretariat  of  the  International  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  is  now  engaged  in 
a  world  study  of  the  reasons  for  changes  in  wheat  consumption  and  of  methods 
for  increasing  consumption  of  wheat.  The  achievement  of  this  object 
would  naturally  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
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(f)  ELIMINATION  OE  DISEASED  CATTLE,  DEPARTIvIENT  OF  AGP.ICULTUEE 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  . 

Reappropriation  of  part  of  unobligated  balance 
of  $150,000,000  in  Jones-Connally  Act  funds 

provided  by  Act  of  May  25,  1934  . 

Reappropriation  of  unobligated  balance  of 
$10,000,000  provided  for  1936  by  Sec.  3?  of 

Act  of  Aug.  24,  1935  . 

Less  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  above 

funds  on  June  30,  1937  . 

Total  working  funds  for  1937  . 


$21,364,000 


8.119.135 

29,483,135 

5.119.135 


$24,364,000 


Budget  Estimate,  1938: 

Reappropriation  of  unobligated  balance  of 
funds  available  in  1937,  as  sho^m  above  .  •  . 

Reappropriation  of  part  of  unobligated 

balance  of  $150,000,000  in  Jones-Connally 
Act  funds,  provided  by  Act  of  May  25,  1934, 
and  reappropriated  by  Sec.  37  of  Act  of 

Aug.  24,  1935  . 

Total  working  funds  for  1938  . 

Decrease  in  working  funds  . 


5,119,135 


10,744,865 


15,864,000 

8,500,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


projects 

1936  : 

1937  1938  '  Decrease 

(Estimated)  ;(Estimated)  ; 

Elimination  of  diseased  cattle: 

1.  Eradicating  tuberculosis  in 

$5,922,677 

14,534,938 
486 , 558 

27 , 620 

$2,500,000  ;  $1,500,000  ;-$l, 000,000(1) 

14,214,000  :  14,214,000  j  - 

150,000  :  150,000  .  -  - 

2.  Combating  Bang’s  disease  in 

3.  Combating  mastitis  in  cattle 

4.  Experimentation  in  diseases 

of  cattle  . 

Total  . 

20,971,793 

16,864,000  :  15,864,000  :  -1,000,000 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 

3,000,000 
312, 651 

7,500,000  :  - :  -7,500,000(2) 

products: 

5.  Purchase  of  dairy  products  . 

6.  Purchase  of  cattle  . 

Total  . 

Total  working  funds  . • • 

3,312, 651 

7,500,000'  - '-7,500,000 

(b) 24, 284,444 

‘  24,364,000  ‘  15,864,000  ■'  -8,500,000 

(a)  Additional  amounts  obligated  for  tuberculosis  eradication^  under  regular  appro¬ 

priations  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  —  1936,  $1,636,817;  1937  (estimated), 
$1,500,000;  1938  (estimated),  $1,603,000.  ^  ^  o 

(b)  Includes  $22,403,579  in  Jones-Connally  Act  funds  and  $1,880, 8 o5  provided  by  Sec¬ 
tion  37  of  Act  of  August  24,  1935. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  AND  STATUS  OF  FUNDS 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1934  (U.S.C.,  title  7, 

Secs.  612  and  612a)  appropriated  $150,000,000  pursuant  to  the  $250,000,000 
authorization  contained  in  sections  2  and  6  of  the  Act  of  April  7,  1934, 
known  as  the  Jone s-Connally  Act,  for  the  elimination  of  diseased  cattle  and 
the  purchase  and  removal  of  surplus  dairy  products  and  cattle. 

Section  37  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title  7, 
Sec.  6121)  authorized  a  total  appropriation  of  $40,000,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  diseased  cattle,  including  cattle  suf¬ 
fering  from  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease,  and  to  make  payments  to  owners 
with  respect  thereto;  for  scientific  experimentation  and  efforts  to  eradicate 
disease  in  cattle;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  April  7,  1934  (jones- 
Connally  Act),  including  removal  of  surplus  products.  Of  this  $40,000,000 
authorization,  $10,000,000  was  actually  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935. 


Obligations,  reappropriations,  and  unobligated  balances  of  these  funds, 
totaling  $160,000,000,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table; 


Jones- Connally 
Act 

Section  37  of  Act 
of  Augrst  24,  1935 

Total 

Obligated,  fiscal  year  1934  ... 

"  "  "  1935  . . . 

”  "  "  1936  . . . 

Estimated  obligations,  fiscal 
year  1937  . 

$863,024 

94,003,647 

22,403,579 

21,364,000 

10,744,865 

620,885 

$1,880,865 

3,000,000 

5,119,135 

$863,024 
94,003, 647 
24,284,444 

24,364,000 

15,864,000 

620,885 

Estimated  obligations,  fiscal 
year  1938  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  . 

150,000,000 

10,000,000 

160,000,000 

D2CREASFS 

The  $8,500,000  reduction  in  working  funds  for  these  activities  in  1938, 
as  compared  with  1937,  includes: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $1,000,000  for  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

It  is  estimated  that  $1,500,000  will  be  s'officient  (taken  in  connection  with 
regular  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  funds)  for  opera.ting  expenses  and  indemnity 
payments  in  order  to  continue  in  1938  the  necessary  tuberculosis  eradication 
work,  including  the  testing  of  cattle  throughout  the  United  States,  together 
with  retests  of  herds  when  such  action  is  deemed  necessary. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $7,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
TJ-ct s .  No  provision  is  made  under  this  heading  for  the  purchase  of  surplus 
dairy  products  during  1938. 
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CHMGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

(1)  The  statute  references  and  the  applicable  year  have  been  corrected. 

(2)  Language  has  been  inserted,  inapplicable  language  has  been  deleted, 
and  the  words  "as  one  fund"  added  for  purpose  of  clarity  in  connection  with 
the  authorization  for  use  in  1938  of  the  unobligated  balances  under  Jones- 
Connally  Act  and  Section  37  funds  which  v/ere  reappropriated  and  carried  for¬ 
ward  for  1937  by  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1937; 
and  making  available  for  1938  $10,744,865  of  the  remaining  "unobligated  balance 
of  the  $150,000,000  appropriation  under  the  Jones-Connally  Act. 

(3)  The  words  "other  purposes"  have  been  changed  to  "experimentation", 
since,  with  the  deletion  from  this  appropriation  item  of  the  funds  for  the 
removal  of  surpluses,  the  work  on  experimentation  is  the  only  remaining  activ¬ 
ity  which  may  also  be  carried  on  with  these  funds. 

WOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  purpose  of  this  work,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  is  the  elimination  of  diseased  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and 
scientific  experimentation  to  eradicate  diseases  in  cattle.  Uhile  the  fund 
is  expended  principally  for  the  elimination  of  cattle  affected  ivith  Bang's 
disease  (contagious  abortion),  work  on  the  elimination  of  tuberculous  cattle 
is  also  being  continued  on  a  scale  to  assure  that  there  will  be  no  retrogres¬ 
sion  from  the  gains  already  made  throughout  the  country. 

(1)  Eradicating  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. — The  Budget  estimates  (all 
sources)  provide  as  follows  for  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle: 


Source  of  funds 


Obligated,  .Estimated, .Estimated, 
1936  :  1937  :  1938 


Regular  appropriation.  Bureau 

of  Animal  Industry  . 

Reappropriation  of  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Jones-Connally  Act  and  Sec¬ 
tion  37  of  Act  of  August  24,  1935 

Total  . 


(a)  $1,536, 817 $1 , 500 , 000 ;  $1 , 603 , 000 


5,922, 677i  2,500,000;  1,500,000 
7,559,494,  4,000,000'  3,103,000 


(a)  Total  appropriation,  $2,603,116;  unobligated  balance,  $966,299. 


This  activity  consists  of  a  nation-wide  campaign,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  under  a  uniform  plan  to  eliminate  bovine  tuberculosis.  The 
States  and  livestock  owners  have  looked  to  the  Federal  Government  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  work  since  its  inauguration  and  desire  that  this  assistance  be 
continued,  as  many  failures  occurred  when  independent  efforts  were  employed. 
Approximately  $4,500,000  was  appropriated  in  1936  by  the  various  States  to 
assist  in  this  campaign. 
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Emergency  funds  were  first  made  available  in  1936  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  elimination  of  tuberculosis  more  quickly  than  it  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  the  regular  appropriations  available  for  this  puipiose. 
This  has  been  done  by  greatly  expanding  and  intensifying  the  campaign.  How¬ 
ever,  the  peak  of  this  work  was  reached  in  1935  and  necessary  expenditures 
since  that  time  have  been  decreasing  each  year,  the  estimate  for  1938  being 
$1,000,000  below  the  allotment  for  1937.  The  work  consists  of  administering 
the  tuberculin  test  to  cattle  to  determine  whether  they  are  affected  with  tu¬ 
berculosis  and  the  removal  of  the  reactor  animals.  All  animals  classified 

as  reactors  are  disposed  of  by  slaughter  under  Federal  or  State  supervision. 
Owners  are  compensated  in  part  for  the  animals  destroyed,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Combating  Bang's  Disease  in  Cattle  (All  the  work  on  this  project 

is  conducted  under  this  special  appropriation.) — The  first  nation-wide  effort 
to  eliminate  this  malady,  which  in  recent  years  has  become  one  of  major  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  both  to  the  dairy  and  beef  cattle  industries,  was  made  during 
1935  under  an  allotment  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  from  funds  provided  by  the  Jones- Connally  Act.  The 
work  is  now  well  established,  being  in  operation  to  some  extent  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  In  many  States  the  project  has  assumed  large  proportions.  The 

object  of  this  work  is  to  aid  the  cattle  producers  in  freeing  their  cattle 

from  Bang’s  disease  (contagious  abortion).  This  is  accomplished  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  cattle  which  react  to  the  blood  test  for  the  disease.  The  work  is  con¬ 
ducted  cooperatively  in  the  various  States  and  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of 

the  OTOers,  those  desiring  to  participate  signing  an  agreement  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  which  specifies  the  conditions  under  vfhich  animals  are  to  be  tested, 
how  the  herd  is  to  be  handled,  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  reactors. 

The  work  consists  of  collecting  blood  samples  from  cattle  in  herds  submitted 
for  the  test  by  o\mers,  the  testing  of  samples  in  the  field  and  in  laboratories 
to  determine  whether  the  animals  are  reactors  to  the  test,  and  the  removal  of 
reacting  animels  from  the  herd.  These  reacting  animals  are  disposed  of  by 
slaughter  under  Federal  or  State  supervision.  Oi^wiers  are  compensated  in  part 
for  the  animals  destroyed,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  Experimentation  in  Diseases  of  Cattle. — This  activity  was  started 
in  1936  under  funds  authorized  by  Section  37  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935. 

The  work  consists  of  e3q)eriments  on  the  control  of  a  number  of  important 
cattle  diseases,  including  Bang's  disease,  mastitis,  and  anaplasmosis.  The 
project  also  includes  the  testing  of  alleged  remedies  for  Bang’s  disease. 

The  funds  are  used  for  necessary  equipment,  purchase  of  experimental  animals, 
and  operating  expenses. 


(g)  FOREST  ROADS  MD  TRAILS 


Appropriation  Act,  1937  . $8,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1938  .  14,000, 000(1) 

Increase  .  6,000,000 


(l)  The  1938  estimates  for  Forest  roads  and  trails  are  included  in  the 
Budget  under  the  section  "General  Public  Works  Program",  pages  119-121. 
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Section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.,  page  993)  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  forest  roads  and  trails  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1936  and  1937.  The  Act  of  June  16,  1936  authorized  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $14,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939.  The 
$8,000,000  appropriated  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1937  in¬ 
cluded  $3,500,000,  the  halance  of  the  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1936,  and  $4,500,000,  part  of  the  $10,000,000  authorized  for  1937,  leaving 
$5,500,000  of  the  latter  authorization  for  later  appropriation.  The 
$14,000,000  estimated  for  1938,  therefore,  includes  $5,500,000  to  complete 
the  1937  authorization  of  $10,000,000  and  $8,500,000  to  apply  towards  the 
authorization  of  $14,000,000  for  1938  above  referred  to. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Forest  roads  and  trails.. 

$7,082, 600 

$8,000,000 

$14,000,000 

^  $6,000,000(1) 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $6,000,000  in  this  item  v/ill  he  used  to  pay 
contractual  obligations  incurred  in  1937  and  maturing  during  1938. 


It  is  estimated  that  an  appropriation  of  $14,000,000  will  be  needed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1938  to  meet  obligations  which  mil  accrue  during  that 
year.  While  consisting  of  increments  involving  both  1937  and  1938,  this 
amount  coincides  with  the  amount  of  the  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year 
1938  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  paragraph  for  Forest  roads  and  trails  carried  in  the  Budget  for 
1938  continues  the  language  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
for  1937  with  the  following  amendments; 

(1)  The  citations  of  fiscal  years  and  amounts  pertaining  to  the  author¬ 
ization  by  fiscal  years  have  been  changed  to  make  the  language  appropriate 
for  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

(2)  A  clause  has  been  inserted  to  provide  for  the  immediate  availabil¬ 
ity  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  appropriation,  to  make  certain  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  cash  will  be  available  to  meet  obligations  which  accrue  in 
the  fiscal  year  1937. 

(3)  Two  provisos  have  been  stricken  from  the  language  heretofore 
carried  in  this  paragraph  because  the  directions  contained  therein  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Act  of  June  16,  1936,  which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  apportion  and  prorate  the  1938  authorization  for  forest  roads  and 
trails  and  authorizes  him  to  approve  projects  under  any  such  apportionment 
and  to  incur  obligations  or  enter  into  contracts  thereunder. 
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(4)  The  limitation  on  the  cost  of  any  "building  purchased  or  constructed 
under  this  authorization,  which  has  "been  carried  for  several  years  at  "not  to 
exceed  $2,500",  is  recommended  to  he  increased  to  $7,500.  The  need  for  equip¬ 
ment  depots  of  adequate  size  and  design  to  house  and  repair  heavy  road-huilding 
equipment  is  a  pressing  one  and  should  he  provided  for  in  the  1938  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act.  To  do  this,  however,  vrill  he  impossible  under  the  present  huilding 
limitation  of  $2,500. 

(5)  The  amcunt  in  the  proviso  limiting  the  e^qjenditures  for  forest 
highways  in  Alaska  has  been  changed  from  $250,000  to  $350,000.  The  present 
limitation  of  $250,000  applies  only  to  the  current  year’s  appropriation, 
whereas  the  $350,000  limitation  proposed  for  1938  is  made  to  apply  not  only 
to  the  current  year’s  appropriations  hut  also  to  similar  appropriations  made 
for  prior  years. 

(6)  A  new  proviso  has  been  added  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  making 
available  $10,000  from  this  appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
$150,000  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  buildings,  for  the  storage 
and  repair  of  Government  equipment  for  use  in  the  constuction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads.  Under  this  authority  it  is  proposed  to  construct  warehouse 
buildings  to  replace  temporary  buildings  at  Missoula,  Montana,  and  the  rented 
space  in  temporary  buildings  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
Permanent  structures  have  been  provided  to  house  equipment  depots  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  Vancouver,  Washington;  Government  Island,  California; 
Ogden,  Utah;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  iPPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  made  for  forest  roads  and  trails  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  23  of  the  Eederal  Highway  Act  of  November  9,  1921.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts — the  Forest  Highway  fund  and  the  Forest  Road  Develop¬ 
ment  fund.  The  Forest  Highway  fund  is  expended  for  roads  necessary  to  the 
forests  but  of  primary  importance  to  the  States,  counties,  or  communities 
within,  adjoining,  or  adjacent  to  the  national  forests  in  the  highway  systems 
of  the  States.  The  Forest  Road  Development  fund  is  appropriated  and  expended 
for  roads,  truck  trails,  and  trails  of  primary  importance  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  protection,  and  utilization  of  the  national  forests. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  Forest  Development  truck  trails 
and  trails  are  subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  the  fire-control  job  of 
the  Forest  Service.  All  members  of  the  Forest  Development  surve;^,  maintenance, 
and  construction  crews  are  subject  to  call  for  fire  duty  at  all  times,  day  or 
night.  They  are  a  back  log  for  the  regular  fire-guard  force,  who  are  paid 
from  the  appropriation  for  National  Forest  Administration  and  for  many  forest 
areas  constitute  the  sole  fire-protection  force  exclusive  of  year-long  employ¬ 
ees.  Construction  projects  are  selected  which  will  give  the  best  possible 
placement  of  man  power  in  bad  fire  country.  Maintenance  work  is  scheduled  to 
coincide  with  the  fire  season  and  to  open  up  areas  of  serious  fire  danger 
first.  All  crews  are  equipped  with  fire-fighting  tools  and  emergency  rations, 
are  tied  in  by  telephone  or  radio  with  forest  supervisor's  or  ranger's  offices, 
and  are  given  training  in  fire-suppression  methods  in  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fire  season.  Every  one  of  these  crews  are  called  on  to  assist  in  fire 
suppression  from  one  to  scores  of  times  in  a  season. 
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The  Act  of  June  16,  1936  provides  that  one-rthird,  hut  not  lepa  than 
$3,000,000,  of  the  appropriation  made  for  any  fiscal  year  for  forest  roads 
and  trails  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Section  23  of  the  Tederal  High¬ 
way  Act  of  1931  may  hereafter  he  expended  for  Torest  Road  Development 
projects.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation  would  he  applied  to  Forest  High¬ 
way  projects. 


EICERGEITCY  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotment  s 


Projects 

Expended, 

1936 

Estimated 
expenditures , 
1937 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1935  (forest  roads 
and  trails,  emergency  construction): 

Forest  highways  . 

$3,710,592 

590,666 

$1,014,447 

101,195 

Forest  road  development  . 

Total,  Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1935  .. 

National  Industrial  Recovery  (Public  Works 
Allotments) : 

Construction  of  national-forest  highways  . 

Construction  of  national-forest  roads,  trails, 
bridges,  and  related  projects  . 

4,301,258 

1,115,642 

1,481,188 

281,430 

317,030 

11,552 

Total,  Nat.  Ind.  Recovery  (p.W.A.)  . 

Total,  Emergency  Funds  (Direct  Allotments) 

1,762, 618 

328 , 582 

(a)6,063,876 

(a)l,444,224 

(a)  These  figures  show  expenditures  during  the  years  mentioned.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  funds  were  obligated  prior  to  the  fiscal  yeeir  1936. 


(h)  PAYICTTS  TO  EIilPLOYEES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Out  of  special  appropriations  made  to  the  State  Department,  allotments 
of  $88,300  for  1936  and  $80,000  for  1937  were  made  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  26,  1934 
authorizing  annual  appropriations  to  meet  losses  sustained  hy  offices  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  due  to  the  appreciation  of 
foreign  currencies  in  relation  to  the  American  dollar.  Of  the  $88,300  allot¬ 
ment  for  1936,  $33,667  was  turned  hack  unused  to  the  State  Department,  so  that 
the  actual  amount  used  under  this  allotment  was  $54,633.  It  is  expected  that 
a  part  of  the  $80,000  allotment  for  1937  will  likewise  remain  unexpended,  hut 
it  is  impracticable  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  unobligated  balance  at  this 
time.  The  1938  Budget  includes  an  estimated  allotment  from  this  fund  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  sum  of  $49,960. 
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(i)  MISCELLMEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  TENDS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG-RI CULTURE 

This  account  provides  for  miscellaneous  contributed  funds  received 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  States,  local  organizations,  individ¬ 
uals,  etc.,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  made  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  various  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  obligated 
thereunder  during  the  fiscal  year  1936  and  estimated  for  1937  and  1938  are: 


1936 

1937 

1938 


$128,880 

135,000 

135,000 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTt/iEUT  ADk  INI  STRATI  ON 


(a)  EXPORTATIOI'I  AIID  DOIvISSTIC  GOUSm'JTIOI'I  OR  AGRICULrURAL  COivn^ODITIES , 

DEPARTiv.EUT  OR  AGRICULTOEE 


Appropriation,  1937 .  $109,139,621 

Budget  Estimate,  1938 .  120,000 ,000 

Increase .  . 10 , 860 , 379 


This  is  a  permanent,  annual  appropriation,  made  by  Section  32  of  the  Act 
approved  August  24,  1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title  7,  sec.  612c),  which  makes  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  that  section  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  customs  receipts  of  the  pr-r^coding  calendar  year. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

1938 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Obligated; 

Programs  to  encourage  ex¬ 
portation  and  domestic 
con swaption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  by  diver¬ 
sion  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products 
thereof,  etc . 

$15,811,741 

$23,750,000 

(1) 

-$23,750,000(1) 

Administrative  expenses. 

_  _  _. 

-  _  _ 

$980,000 

+  980,000(2) 

Total . 

15,811,741 

23,750,000 

980,000 

-22,770,000 

1936  unobligated  balance 
made  available  in  1937 
for  transfer  to  Treasury 
Department  (Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue)  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  and  ta> 
refunds,  pursuant  to  Sec. 
915  of  the  Act  app<TOved 
June  22,  1936  (U, S.C. , 
Supp. II,  title  7, sec. 657) 

+33,000,000 

-33,000,000 

+  33,000,000 

Transferred  to  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  as  per  above... 

+  33,000,000 

-33,000,000 

Transferred  to  "Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses"  pursuant 
to  Act  of  Reb.  11,  1936 
(49  Stat. ,  p.1118) . 

+  300 , 000 

Transferred  to  "Cotton  Price 
Adjustment  Program"  pur¬ 
suant  to  Act  of  Reb.  11, 
1936  (49  Stat. ,  p.lll7) . . 

+43,000,000 
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Project 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

1938 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Transferred  to  "Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Use  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Land  Resources"... 
Reserve . 

485.389,621 

+$10,000,000 
+109 . 020 , 000 

+$10 , 000 , 000 
+  23,630.379 

Total  appropriation.  .  . 

$92,111,741 

109 , 139 , 621 

120,000,000 

+  10,860,379(3 

(1)  No  advance  estimate  can  be  made  at  this  time  of  programs  to  be  uader- 
taken  in  1938  because  of  practical  difficulties  in  forecasting  commodity  market 
emergencies,  their  extent,  the  effect  of  present  programs  and  the  rapidly  changing 
supply  conditions  primarily  due  to  weather  and  other  natural  hazards.  Hence  the 
1938  "obligation"  figure  is  arbitrarily  left  blank,  showing  as  a  reduction  of 
$23,750,000.  However,  such  part  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  $109,020,000  shown  as 
"reserve"  for  1938  will  be  available  in  1938  for  carrying  out  the  programs  contem¬ 
plated  by  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935. 

(2)  Administrative  expenses  are  being  paid  during  1937  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  made  by  section  12  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  but  the  estimates 
for  1938  contain  new  language,  under  the  item  for  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Land  Resources",  which  will  make  section  32  funds  available  for  carrying 
its  own  administrative  expense  charges.  The  amount  estimated  for  1938  is  the  same 
amount  as  the  estimated  obligations  for  this  purpose  during  1937. 

(3)  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  provides  that  an  amount  equal 
to  30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  of  the  j^-receding  calendar  year  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  that  section  during  each  fiscal  year.  The  increase 
of  $10,860,379  estim.ated  for  1938  is  due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  customs  re¬ 
ceipts  durixig  the  calendar  year  1936. 

Up  to  January  1,  1937  there  have  been  approved  surplus  removal,  export  en¬ 
couragement,  and  domestic  allotment  programs  involving  estimated  obligations  of 
$23,750,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1937.  These  programs  involve  the  diversion  of 
surpluses  of  cattle,  sheep,  wheat,  citrus  fruit,  and  miscellaneous  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  export  encouragement  and  diversion  of  Northwest  wheat,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  m.iscellaneous  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts,  and  domestic  allotm.ent 
payments  to  producers  of  flax. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Budget  schedules  for  administrative  expenses,  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  organization  engaged  in  this  work.  During  1937  this 
organization  is  being  paid  from  founds  provided  by  Section  12(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  but  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1938  such 
charges  will  be  made  against  Section  32  funds.  New  language  to  make  section  32 
funds  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  therewith  is  included 
in  the  item  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources." 
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TOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Under  this  appropriation  programs  ha,ve  "been  formulated  for  (1)  encouragirig 
the  exporta.tion  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  by  the  pa.yment 
of  benefits  in  connection  with  the  exportation  thereof  or  of  indemnities  for 
losses  incurred  in  connection  with  such  exportation,  or  by  payments  to  producers 
in  connection  with  the  prodtiction  of  that  part  of  any  agricultural  commodity  rcquir 
for  domestic  consumption;  (2)  encouraging  the  domestic  consumption  of  such  com¬ 
modities  or  products  by  diverting  them,  through  the  payment  of  benefits  or  indem¬ 
nities,  or  by  other  means  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce;  and 
(3)  reestablishing  farmers'  purchasing  power  by  making  payments  in  connection 
with  the  normal  production  of  any  agricultiiral  commodity  for  domestic  consumijtion. 

(b)  EXPORTATION  MD  DOMESTIC  CONSUI'^PTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES, 

DEPARTO'ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  (ADMINISTRATION,  AGRICULTURAL  AD- 
JUSFMENT  ADMINISTRATION),  1936 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  February  11,  1936  (49  Stat.  ,  p.  1118) 
provided  for  the  availability  of  not  to  exceed  $300,000  of  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  fiscal  year  1936  by  Section  32  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  24,  1935, 
for  the  administration  of  Section  32,  including  the  employment  of  persons  and 
means  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere.  Under  this  authorization,  $50,489 
was  actually  obligated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1936. 

(c)  EXPORTATION  AND  DOMESTIC  CONSUlvI’TION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES, 

DEPARFMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  (  COTTON  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT) 

The  Supp)lemental  Appropriation  Act  of  February  11,  1936  (49  Stat.,  pp.1117, 
Ills)  provided  that  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1936  by  Section  32  of  the  Act  approved  August  24,  1935  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  payments  provided  for  in  the  1935  cotton-price  adjustment  payment  plan. 
Accordingly,  $43,000,000  of  the  $92,111,741.47  appropriated  by  Section  32  for  the 
fiscal  year  1936  was  made  available  for  such  administrative  expenses  and  cotton 
adjustment  price  payments  and  of  this  amount  $32,379,476  was  obligated  in  1936 
and  $10,620,524  in  1937. 

This  project  was  initiated  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U.S.  vs. 
Butler)  and,  because  of  its  condition  that  the  producer  undertake  to  cooperate 
in  the  1936  cotton  adjustment  program  which  became  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  special  legislation  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  project  initiated. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  assure  the  producers  of  cotton  an  average 
return  of  12  cents  per  pound  for  their  1935  crop  by  an  adjustment  payment,  not 
to  exceed  2  cents  per  pound,  on  all  cotton  sold  below  12  cents  per  pound,  to  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  to  the  farm  under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act.  These  adjust¬ 
ment  payments  were  conditioned  upon  the  growers  cooperating  in  the  1935  acreage 
adjustment  program  or  agreeing  to  cooperate  in  the  1936  program. 
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(d)  CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OE  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  FT] SOURCES,  DEPARn'iENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  expenditure  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  1937,  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading. 

The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  estimates  under  the  caption 
"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture" 
(following  the  items  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service). 

(e)  PATMENTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT, 

DEPARTIviENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1936  appropriated,  to  he  available 
until  expended,  $296,185,000  to  meet  all  obligations  and  commitments,  including 
salaries  and  administrative  expenses  theretofore  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  and 
rental  and  benefit  payments  in  connection  with  adjustment  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  January  6,  1936,  in  which  partial  performance  had  been  effected  by  the 
farmers  and  where  applications  for  contracts  were  made  prior  to  January  6,  1936 
by  farmers  Y^ho  had  in  good  faith  made  adjustments  in  acreage  and  otherv;ise  sub¬ 
stantially  complied  with  the  requirements  in  connection  with  a  crop  program,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  contracts  had  been  signed.  This  appropriation  ??as  necessary 
to  complete  the  liquidation  of  moral  obligations  incurred  lander  the  production- 
adjustment  programs  which  were  initiated  under  the  authority  contained  in  Section 
12  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  which  were  invalidated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  (United  States  vs.  Butler). 

Ai".  additional  sum  of  not  to  exceed  $700,000,  or  equal  in  amount  to  the 
unexpended  balances  of  the  (sugar  tax)  funds  established  by  the  President  under 
authority  of  section  15  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  was 
appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  complete  the  projects  previously  initiated  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Under  this  $700,000  limitation,  $697,948 
was  actually  allotted. 

The  obligations  and  commitments  under  funds  allocated  directly  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  include  rental  and  benefit  payments  v/ith 
respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  sugar,  peanuts,  rice, and  rye, 
the  completion  of  programs  for  the  removal  of  suipjlus  wheat,  hogs,  and  sugar, 
and  administrative  expenses  including  salaries,  incurred  directly  in  connection 
with  the  production-a,djustment  programs. 

Of  the  $296,185,000  appropriated  under  this  heading,  $30,000,000  was 
transferred  to  and  m.ade  available  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  $440,000,000 
appropriation  made  by  Section  2  of  the  Act  approved  March  19,  1936  (49  Sta.t., 
p.  1183)  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  Febiaiary  29,  1936  (49  Stat.,  pp.  1148-1152) . 

The  manner  in  which  the  $296,185,000,  together  with  the  $697,948  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  was  utilized  is  shown  by  the 
following  project  statement: 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

( Estimated) 

Obligated  as  follows: 

Agricultural  and  benefit  payments . 

$155,256,050 

5,222 

$102,513,457 
308,778 
(b)  2,423.776 

Removal  of  surolus  agricultural  products . 

Administration . 

(a)  4.155.792 

Total,  as  above. . . 

159,417,064 

105,246,011 

Transferred: 

To  "Payments  under  Tobacco,  Cotton,  and  Potato 
Acts"  (authorized  by  Act  of  March  14,  1936  - 

49  Stat. ,  p.  1163) . 

To  "Administrative  expenses,  purchase  and  sale 
of  seed"  (authorized  by  Act  of  March  14,  1936  - 

49  Stat.  ,  p.  1163) . 

To  "Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land 
resources,  Department  of  Agriculture"  (author¬ 
ized  by  Act  of  March  19,  1936  -  49  Stat., 
p.  1183) . 

1,026,000 

42,825 

30,000.000 

As  an  additional  amount  equal  to  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  accruing  from  sugar  proces¬ 
sing  tax  collections  previously  established 
by  the  President  under  authority  of  Sec.  15 
(f)  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  allotted 
as  follows: 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Puerto  Rico:  Experiments  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  and  breeding  of  tropical  plants, 
and  studies  of  domestic  animal  parasites. 

Hawaii : 

Taro  investigations . 

80,145 

40 , 572 
36 , 655 
109,019 

58,190 

Liver’— fl  upfi  ererli  neti  on . 

Rat-abatement  campaign . 

Truck  farming  and  improvement  of  market¬ 
ing  facilities . 

Development  of  livestock  feed . 

69,883 

49,596 

29,829 

24,958 

5,229 

52,363 

66,717 

Development  of  tropical  fruits  and  nuts.. 
Promotion  of  prmTtr’v  inf^metny . 

-  -  - 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils: 

Soil  surveys  in  Puerto  Rico . 

Soil  surveys  in  Hawa.ii . 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine: 
Insect  pest  survey  in  Puerto  Rico . 

Eruit-fly  control  in  Hawaii  . . 
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Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Transferred  -  Continued. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Soil  erosion 

survey  in  Puerto  Rico . 

$74,792 

Total,  Sec.  15(f),  A.A.A. ,  substitute 
funds . 

- ■  - 

697,948 

— — - 

Returned  to  surplus  (amount  estimated  for  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  being  in  excess  of  re¬ 
quirements),  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 

Act  of  March  14,  1936  ^9  Stat.,  p.  1163) . 

1936  ap]propriation  obligated  in  1937 . 

Total  appropriation . 

453,100 

135,246,011 

-$135,246,011 

296,882,948 

-  -  - 

(a)  Including  $1,326,741  transferred  to  other  agencies, 
(h)  Including  $180,025  transferred  to  other  agencies. 


(f)  PAHviSNTS  FOR  AGEICULTUEAL  iffiJUSTMENT  (PAWiENTS  UIIDER  TOBACCO, 

COTTOII,  AMD  POTATO  ACTS),  DEPAETiViENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1936  — 

SEPTEivffiER  1,  193  6 

The  Act  of  March  14,  1936  (49  Stat.,  p.  1163)  provides  that  so  much  as 
may  he  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $1,026,000,  of  the  $296,185,000  appropriated  hy 
,  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1936,  shall  he  available  until  September  1, 

I  1936  for  the  redemption  of  tax-payment  warrants  under  the  Kerr  Tobacco  Act  and 
'  for  salaries  and  administrative  expenses  incurred  on  or  before  February  10,  1936 
i  under  the  Kerr  Tobacco  Act,  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act,  and  the  Potato  Act,  which 
:  were  repealed  by  the  Act  of  February  10,  1936  (49  Stat.,  p.  1106);  and  also  for 
(j  the  payment  of  such  salaries  and  administrative  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  after 
"  February  10,  1936  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
(!  Revenue  may  deem  necessary  in  order  expeditiously  to  complete  and  preserve  all 
I  the  administrative  records  showing  the  various  transactions  and  activities  in- 
'  volved  in  the  administration  of  aforesaid  Acts,  and,  if  no  other  funds  are  avail- 
i  able,  for  salary  and  administrative  expenses  incurred  on  or  before  February  10, 

:  1936  and  thereafter  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  work  relating  to  and 
,  liquidating,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  operation  of  the  several  cotton  tax-exemption 
I  certificate  pools  established  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  under  the  Bank- 
i  head  Cotton  Act.  Transactions  under  this  $1,026,000  fund  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
!  ing  project  statement: 
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PROJECT  STATEIviEHT 


Projects 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Redemption  of  tax-payment  warrants . 

$40,000 

Administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
liquidation  of  a.ctivities  under  the  Kerr- 
Smith  Tobacco  Act,  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act, 
and  the  Potato  Act . 

$815,671 

142 , 748 

Estimated  unobligated  balance . 

_  _  — 

27,581 

Total  allotment . 

815 , 671 

210,329 

(g)  PAYMEI'TTS  PGR  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTiviEHT  (ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES, 

PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OP  SEED),  DSPARPMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE,  1936  — 

SEPTEMBER  1,  1936 

The  Act  of  March  14,  1936  provides  that  not  to  exceed  $42,825  of  the 
$296,185,000  appropriated  "by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1936,  shall  he 
available  until  September  1,  1936  to  complete  the  work  of  auditing  vouchers  and 
payment  of  freight  bills  in  transactions  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seed  under  the  allocations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authorizing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seed  for 
drought-relief  purposes  made  pursuaait  to  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act, 
fiscal  year  1935.  The  work  of  auditing  these  bills  for  payment  was  completed 
by  September  1,  1536.  Obligations  for  1936  and  1937  are  shown  in  the  Project 
Statement  which  follows: 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Administrative  expenses  in  connection  v/ith 

liquidating  activities  under  the  seed-purchase 
program  conducted  under  allotment  for  "Loans 
and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas" 

(Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1935) . 

Estimated  unobligated  ba]anep.  ...  .  . 

$9,895 

$9,525 

23,405 

Total  allotment . . . 

9,895 

32,930 

(h)  SALARIES  AI'ID  EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSHviENT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  sum  of  $100,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  was  appro¬ 
priated  by  Section  12  (a),  title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May 
12,  1933,  as  amended  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title  7,  sec.  612),  to  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  under  this  title,  for  payraents,authori zed  to  be  made 
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under  Section  3,  and  for  payments  to  cotton  ginners  for  additional  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Barikhead  Cotton  Act 
with  respect  to  cotton  ginned  during  the  period  of  the  duration  of  that  Act 
authorized  "by  Section  40  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (Public  No.  320,  74th 
Congress)  . 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
this  fund  ha.s  been  used  for  general  administrative  expenses,  legal  work,  mar¬ 
keting  agreements,  and  other  objects  as  shown  by  the  following  statement  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  period: 


Projects 

1 — I 

o 

i  g  a  t  i 

0  n  s 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

AAA  Adm.  Exuense; 

General  administration. . . 

^1,580,120 

.$1,888,190 

$1,442,608 

$1,514,043 

Marketing  agreements . 

_  _  _ 

1,341,308 

1,163,404 

501,453 

614,573 

Protecting  consumers' 
interests . 

183,757 

166,147 

162,500 

162,500 

Program  planning . 

555,168 

413,113 

229 , 109 
467,490 

148,075 
389 , 240 

148  075 

Informa.tinn  serviep . 

389 , 240 

Headquarters  administra- 

tion  of  agricultural 
conserva.tion  program.  . 

17 , 646 

961,521 

961,521 

Administration  of  commo¬ 
dity  purchase  programs 

980,000 

Total, AAA  Adm.  Expense 

2,519,158 

4,073,466 

3,931,986 

4,585,397 

3,789,952 

Administrative  Expense  In- 

curred  by  Coope rating 
Bureaus  of  Department  of 

Agriculture  from  AAA 

Funds  Allotted: 

Office  of  Secretary . 

228,854 

353,026 

25,000 

Office  of  Solicitor . 

_  _  _ 

608,746 

451,955 

327 , 980 

327,980 

Office  of  Information. . . 

_  _  _ 

2,454 

14,490 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Library . 

648 

1,317 

4,128 

3,240 

3,240 

Extension  Service . 

6, .51 6 

14,000 

8,400 

11,640 

11,640 

Bureau  of  Aiimal  Industry 

_  _  _ 

-  _  _ 

975 

_  _  - 

_  _ 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

1,832 

_  _  - 

-  -  - 

_  -  _ 

_  _  _ 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics . 

47,226 

117,553 

213,786 

98,757 

82,977 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

-  _  _ 

1,986 

_ 

—  —  — 

_  _  _ 

Total,  Adm.  Expense  by 
Cooperating  Bureaus  of 
Agriculture . 

56,222 

974,910 

1,046,760 

466,617 

425,837 

Administrative  Expense  In- 

curred  by  Other  Co  ope  rat- 

ing  Departments  from  AAA 

Eunds  Transferred: 

Eederal  Trade  Commission 

5,000 

Department  of  Commerce 
( Census) . 

6,463 

Department  of  Justice... 

_  _  _ 

-  -  _ 

71,419 

_  _  _ 

—  —  — 

Department  of  Labor 
(Labor  Statistics) 

6,024 

5,766’ 

4,486' 
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Projects 


Obligations 


1934 


1935 


1936 


Treasury  Department — 
General  Administration. 
Treasury  Department -- 
Division  of  Disburse¬ 
ment  . 

Treasury  Department — 

Customs . 

Treasury  Department  — 
CPPice  of  Treasurer. . . . 
Total,  Adm.  Expense  by 
Other  Cooperating  De¬ 
partments . . . 

Grand.  Total,  Adm.  Ex¬ 
pense  . 

Payments  to  Cotton  Ginners 
(Sec.  40,  Act  of  August 
24,  1935,  Public  llo .  320, 
74th  Congress  and  A.ct  of 
February  11,  1936,  Public 
No.  440,  74th  Congress, 


■3,000,000 


^1) 


Pean'proioriated; 

"International  Wheat  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee",  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  Agricultural 

Appropriation  Act . 

"Tobacco  Compacts  and 
Agreements  among  States" 
(U.S.C.,  Supp.  II,  title 
7 ,  Secs.  515-515K) ....... 

"Marketing  Agreements,  Hog 
Cholera  Virus  and  Serum," 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

(49  Stat. ,  p.1617) . 

"Sixth  World' s  Poultry 
Congress"  (49  Stat. ,  p. 

1568) . 

■"Soil  Survey  of  the  Hawaii¬ 
an  Islands",  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  (49 

Stat. ,  p.  1617) . 

"Salaries,  Administrative 
Expenses,  and  Ref'onds  of 
Taxes  under  Titles  I?  and 
VII  of  Revenue  Act  of 
J^one  22,  1936  (U.  S.C.  , 

Supp.  IT,  title  7,  sec. 
657)"  (transfer  to  Bureau, 
of  Internal  Revenue , Treas¬ 
ury  Department) . 

-Total  reappropriated, 
as  above . 


1,404: 


$12,428 


2,587,808 


$5,766  :3. 082, 368 


5,054,142  .'8,061,114 


1937 


$12,000 

12,500 


$24 , 500 


5,076,514 


2 , 583 , 365 


/  Vf _ _ _ .  _ _ 

Total  obligations. . 2 , 587 . 808 : 5. 054, 142  ^8, 061, 114 


4,000 

300  ,.000 

30 , 000 

18 , 000 

15,000 


1938 


$12,000 

12, 500 


24 , 500 


4,240, 289 


4,000 


30 , 000 


15,000,000 


15,367,000 


23,026,879 


34,000 


4,274,-289 


■ 
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Project 

Obligations 

1934 

1935  1936  1937 

1938 

1934  appropriation  obli- 

(1) 

gated  in  1933  and  1934(1) 

2,587,808 

___  :  ___  ;  ___ 

4  2,587,808 

1934  appropriation  obli- 

gated  in  1935 . 

_  _  _ 

5,054,142: - :  - 

4  5,054,142 

1934  appropriation  obli- 

gated  in  1936 . 

- :  8,061,114:  - 

4  8,061,114 

1934  aioprop  riot  ion  obli- 

gated  in  1937 . 

_  _  _ 

- : - :  23,026,879 

4  23,026,879 

Unobligated  bala.nce . 

_  _  - 

_ 

4  6,995,768 

TotaJ  auTJ ""oxariation . 

-  -  - 

--  -  :  ;  ___ 

100,000,000 

(1)  Includes  $17,374  obligated  in  1933. 


VIOBK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  provided  by  section  12  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  follows: 

"Section  12  (a).  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sura  of  $100,000,000  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  administrative  expenses  under  this  title  and  for 
payments  authorized  to  be  made  under  Section  8.  Such  sum 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

The  only  expenditures  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  made  from  this 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  will  be  (l)  those  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  not  affected  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (United  States  vs.  Butler), 

(2)  salaries  of  those  employees  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
employed  as  of  January  6,  1936,  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  (3)  $50,000,000  to  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriation  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 
Resources,  Depa^rtraent  of  Agriculture"  for  payments  to  agricultural  producers  co¬ 
operating  in  the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

The  principal  activities  of  the  Administration  currently  being  financed 
from  this  appropriation  include  administrative  supervision,  formulation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  marketing  agreements,  protection  of  consumers'  interests  pursuant 
to  the  declared  policy  of  Congress,  administrative  expenses  incident  to  the 
determination  of  sugar  quotas  as  provided  by  the  Jone s-Costigan  Sugar  Act,  and 
the  formulation  and  carrying  into  effect  of  a  program  of  agricultural  consemra- 
tion  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
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I  The  principal  organization  units  of  the  Administration,  the  aalarios  and 

3  expenses  of  which  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  this  appropriation,  include: 

I  Office  of  the  Administrator 

Office  of  Business  Manaigement 
Division  of  Consumers’  Counsel 
Division  of  Infoniation 

Division  of  Program  Planning  (headquarters  salaries) 

!  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements 

*  Southern  Division  (headquarters  salaries) 

I  East  Central  Division  (headquarters  salaries) 

;  Northeast  Division  (headquarters  salaries) 

(  North  Central  Division  (headquarters  salaries) 

I  Nestern  Division  (headquarters  salaries) 

(i)  TOBACCO  COl'T’ACTS  AND  AGBEEMUTTS  MONG  STATES  (TRANSFER  FROM  SALARIES 
AI'TD  EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  AD JUSDviENT  ADMINISTRATION),  1936-1938 

The  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936,  approved  June 
22,  1936,  authorized  the  use  of  $300,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  hy  Section 
12  (a),  Title  I,  of  the  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  as  ainended  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title 
7,  sec.  612),  to  remain  availahle  until  June  30,  1938,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  April  25,  1936  (49  Stat.,  pp.  1239-1242),  entitled 
"An  Act  relating  to  compacts  and  agreements  among  States  in  which  tohacco  is 
produced  providing  for  the  control  of  production  of,  or  commerce  in,  tohacco  in 
such  States,  and  for  other  purposes".  It  is  estimated  that  $112,000  of  this 
allotment  ?ull  he  obligated  in  1937  and  $188,000  in  1938. 

These  funds  will  he  used  (l)  to  raake  advances  to  State  commissions  to 
cover  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  compacts  and  of  the 
State  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  the  Tohacco  Compact  Act;  (2)  to  make  loans  to 
an  association  of  producers  operating  in  1936  in  the  Georgia-Florida  tohacco 
belt  in  connection  vath  a  program  for  stabilizing  the  marketing  of  tohacco  in 
the  belt  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  would  he  followed  in  States  enact¬ 
ing  laws  and  entering  into  compacts  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and  (3)  for  admin- 
I  istrative  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  Puerto  Rico  similar  to  that  which  would  he  followed  in  States  producing 
cigar  tohacco  and  enacting  lav/s  and  entering  into  compacts  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Permanent  Indefinite  Aupropriation 
(j)  ADVANCES  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSR'AENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  12(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  May  12,  1933,  as  amended  hy  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title 
7,  sec.  612),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were 
required  to  jointly  estimate  from  time  to  time  the  amounts,  in  addition  to  any 
money  availahle  under  subsection  12  (a)  of  the  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  currently 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to  advance  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the  amounts 
so  estimated.  The  amount  of  any  such  advance  was  to  he  deducted  from  tax  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  should  subsequently  become  availahle.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
court  on  January  6,  1936  invalidated  the  use  of  advances  in  anticipation  of 
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funds  derived  f ron  processing  taxes.  The  following  project  statement  shows 
the  expenditures  from  advances  made  under  the  authority  of  subsection  12  (b), 
from  July  1,  1935  to  January  6,  1936,  inclusive. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 


July  1,  1935  to 
January  6.  1936 


Effectuating  adjustments  in  acreage  or  adjustments  in  j 

production  for  market,  or  both . :  $143,034,461 

Refunds  of  taxes . !  9,055,119 

Administration  (general) . ;  10,165,041 

Received  by  transfer  from  "Administration  of  Cotton  Act  : 

of  1934" . ; _ -  433.540 


Total  obligations 


161,821,081  (1) 


O) 


Includes  funds  transferred  to 


the  following  agencies: 


Department  of  Justice .  $3,565 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  (Treasury  Department)..  11,021,893 

Office  of  the  Treasurer  (Treasury  Department) .  54,358 

Division  of  Disbursement  (Treasury  Depa,rtnent)  .  .  .  .  385,752 

Customs  Service  (Troa,sury  Department) .  7,248 

Extension  Service .  3,362,852 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics .  428 , 221 

Total . 15,263,889 


(k)  PROCEEDS  EROM  PROCESSING  TAXES,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUST¬ 
MENT  ADM INI STRAT ION 

Section  12  (b)  of  the  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  I,  title  7,  sec.  512),  provided  that  a  sum  equal 
to  the  proceeds  derived  from  all  taxes  imposed  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  be  appropriated  and  ma~de  available  to  the  Secretary''  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  purpose  of  that  Act.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Jan- 
uary  6,  1936,  affecting  the  processing  tax  provisions  of  the  Agricultura.1  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  invalidated  the  subsequent  use  of  funds  derived  from  processing 
taxes,  and  this  account  will  reflect  processing  taxes  collected  as  of  that  date 
and  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  offset  advances  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  of  that  date. 


An  amount  of  $8,000,000  was  warranted  from  this  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
surplus  beet  sugar,  as  explained  below  under  "Purchase  of  Surplus  Sugar  from 
Processing  Taxes,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration".  The  remaining  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  processing  taxes  are  available,  as  required,  to  offset  advances  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  Section  12  (b)  of  the  Act. 

(1)  PURCHASE  OF  SimPLUS  SUGAR  FROM  PROCESSING  TAXES,  AGRICULTURAL 

AD  JUSTlvIENT  ADM  IN  I  STRAT  ION 


Under  the  provisions  of  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  May  9,  1934  (U.  S.C., 
title  7,  sec.  616),  amending  Section  16  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
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May  12,  1933,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  purchase  not  to 
exceed  300,000  tons  of  sugar  raw  value  from  the  surplus  stocks  of  direct- 
consuiiiption  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  boet-sugar  area.  In  pursuance 
of  this  authority,  $8,000,000  wo.s  advanced  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  out  of  processing  ta,xes,  of  which  sura  $365,536 
Was  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1935.  Of  the  unobligated  balance  of 
$7,634,464,  expenditures  aggregating  $110,952  were  made  during  the  period 
July  1,  1935  to  Januory  6,  1936.  In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
latter  date  affecting  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  further  use  of  funds 
derived  from  processing  taxes  and  the  activities  under  this  appropriation  ceased. 

(m)  GENERAL  SXPEESSS,  AGRI CULTURAL  ADJUSTT^iENT  ALMINISTRATIOIT 
( JUNE S-  COMALLI  EIRII) ) 

The  sum  of  $150,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  May  25,  1934  (U.S.C 
title  7,  secs.  612  and  612a),  available  until  December  31,  1935,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Jone s-Connally  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  so  as  to  include  cattle  and  other  products  as  basic  ag:ri cultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  7,  1934  (U.S.C.,  title  7, 
secs.  611  and  612a),  pursuant  to  the  authorizations  contained  in  sections  2  and 
6  of  said  Act  of  April  7,  1934.  This  $150,000,000  appropriation  consisted  of 
(l)  $100,000,000  to  finance  surplus  reductions  and  production  adjustments  with 
respect  to  the  dairy  and  beef-cattle  industries,  to  carry  cut  the  purposes  of 
sub-sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  12  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
and  to  support  and  balance  the  markets  for  the  dairy  and  beef-cattle  industries, 
and  (2)  a  supplemental  amount  of  $50,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  dairy  and  beef 
products  for  distribution  for  relief  purposes,  to  eliminate  diseased  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  including  cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  Bang's  disease, 
and  to  make  payments  to  owners  with  respect  thereto.  A  subsequent  provision 
contained  in  Section  37  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  24,  1935  (U.S.C., 

Supp.  I,  title  7,  sec.  612b),  continued  the  availability  of  these  funds  until 
June  30,  1936. 

(See  also  item  "Elimination  of  Diseased  Cattle,  Department  of  Agriculture" 
in  Miscellaneous  section  of  these  estimates,  in  reference  to  reappropriation 
of  the  unexpended  balance  of  these  funds  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
for  1937  and  in  the  Estimates  for  1938). 

Transactions  under  this  fund  are  shown  in  the  following  project  statement: 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects  :  1936 


Removal  of  agricultural  surpluses.’  ; 

Emergency  cattle  purchases .  ■  $312,651 

Purchase  of  dairy  and  "beef  products  for  distribution  for  relief  J 

purposes .  :  3,000,000 

Eradication  of  diseases  in  cattle  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry)....  19,090,928 

Total  ohliga.tions .  :  22,403,579 

Transferred  to  "Elimination  of  Diseased  Cattle,  1937",  as  author-  ; 

ized  by  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1937 .  •  21,364,000 

Estimated  unobligated  balance .  ;  11,365,750(1 

1935  appropriation  obligated  in  1934 .  I  863,024 

1935  appropriation  obligated  in  1935 .  :  94,003,647 

Total  appropriation .  I  150,000,000 


(l)  Amount  estimated  to  be  available  for  reapjjropriation  in  1938  under  Section  37 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935. 

(n)  ADYANCES  TO  DEPARPmENT  OE  AGRICULTURE  UNDER  TOBACCO  ACT 

OP  JUNE  28,  1934 

Section  10  (a)  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1934,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (U.S.C.,  Supp,  I,  title  7,  sec.  760),  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasur?/  to  advance  to  the  Secreta.ry  of  Agriculture  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  estimated  tax  proceeds  for  four  months  against  the  proceeds  derived 
from  the  tax  under  this  Act,  which  were  appropriated  to  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  rental  and  benefit  payments  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  to  contracting  producers,  for  administrative  expenses, 
refunds  of  taxes,  redemption  of  tax-payment  warrants  received  by  contracting  pro¬ 
ducers  subsequent  to  the  sale  of  tobanco  covered  by  said  warrants  and  subsequent 
to  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  such  sale  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  other 
payments  under  this  Act.  Such  tax  collections  were  estimated  at  substantially 
more  than  the  expenses  for  administration  of  the  Act.  The  Tobacco  Act  of  June  28, 


1934  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Februa.ry  10,  1936  (49  Stat.,  p. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

1106). 

July  1,  1935  to 

Project 

February  10,  1936 

inclusive 

General  administration . 

$352,706  (1) 

(1)  Includes  funds  transferred  to  other  Government  agencies,  as  follows: 


Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  (Treasury  Department) .  $64,162 

Extension  Service .  137 , 000 


Total  transfers 


201,162 
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(o)  ADiVilNISTRATIOM  OF  THE  COTTON  ACT  OE  1934 


The  Act  of  Lay  25,  1934  (48  Stat.,  p.  805)  provided  that  the  f-unds  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  anended,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  tax  levied  under  the  Bankhead 
Cotton  Act  of  April  21,  1934,  as  amended,  be  appropriated  and  made  available 
for  administrative  expenses  and  refunds  of  taxes  under  said  Act  of  April  21, 
1934,  as  amended,  as  we  11  as  for  carrying  out  the  cotton  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  The  Act  of  April  21,  1934,  as  amended, 
was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Eebruary  10,  1936  (49  Stat.,  p.  1106).  Funds  for 
this  activity  were  provided  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  "Advances  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration".  The  work  of  administering  the 
Bankhead  Cotton  Act  involved,  an  extensive  organization  for  the  determination 
of  production  quotas,  the  distribution  of  tax-exemption  certificates  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  identifying  and  tagging  of  tax-exempt  cotton,  and  the  collection 
of  taxes  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Obligations  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year  1936  were  as  follows: 


P  ro  j  e  c  t 

July  1,  1935  to 
February  10,  1936, 
inclusive 

Administration  of  the  Cotton 
Received  from  "Advances  to 
istration" . 

let  of  1934: 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 

$3,438,262  (l) 

(l)  Includes  funds  transferred  to  other  agencies  and  activities,  as  follows: 


Extension  Service . .$2,251,306 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  (Treasury  Department) .....  324,376 

"Advar_ces  to  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration".  433,540 

Total .  3,009,222 


(p)  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS  (COTTON) 

These  schedules  reflect  financial  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  spot  cotton  and  cotton-futures  contracts  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  for  by  part  1,  title  I,  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  as  amended.  All  spot  cotton  an.d  future 
contracts  were  sold  or  disposed  of  prior  to  Janua.ry  1,  1937,  Operations  in 
connection  with  the  liquidation  of  this  program  will  be  com.pleted  by  about 
J^me  30,  1937. 


Trust  Accounts 

(q)  PROCEEDS,  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  INDUSTRY,  PARITY  PAYIvvENTS 

This  item  has  been  omitted  from  the  1938  Budget  since  the  marketing 
agreement  under  which  these  funds  were  collected  from  distillers  has  been  ter¬ 
minated  and  the  amounts  collected  thereunder  are  being  held  pending  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  Ceneral  as  to  whether  or  not  these  funds  should  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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(r)  national  SUHPLUS  COTTON  TAX  EXHViPTION  CERTIFICATE  POOL 


This  trust  recount  provides  for  funds  received  ■'under  trust  agreements 
entered  into  Ly  certain  cotton  producers  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
authorized  by  Section  9  (d)  of  the  Cotton  Act  of  April  21,  1934,  as  amended. 
The  Cotton  Act  of  1934  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  February  10,  1936  (49  Stat. , 
p.  1106),  and  all  obligations  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  tax- 
exemption  certificate  pools  are  being  liquidated. 

(s)  PUERTO  RICO  TRUST  FUNE  (PROCESSING  TAXES,  SUGAR) 

This  f'und  provided  for  payments  to  contracting  producers  in  comection 
with  the  adjustm.ent  of  sugarcane  production  in  Puerto  Rico,  payable  from  funds 
accruing  from,  sugar  processing-tax  collections  in  Puerto  Rico,  authorized  by 
Section  15  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (Puerto  Rico  Tax 
F'und  Order  No.  4,  issued  by  Presidential  proclamation  April  24,  1935).  The 
amo'unt  of  the  original  f'und  was  $2,250,000  and  expenditures  amounting  to 
$1,560,197  had  been  ma.de  as  of  January  6,  193  6,  the  date  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  invalidated  the  use  of  funds  derived  from  processing 
taxes . 


(t)  ELIMINATION  OF  DISEASED  CATTLE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  item  is  discussed  in  the  'Miscellaneous”  section  of  the  Estimates. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  total  estimate  of  $15,864,000  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  37  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  constituting  the  reappropriation  of 
unexpended  balances  of  Jones- Connally  Act  f-unds  and  funds  provided  by  the  said 
Section  37,  be  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  eradication 
of  disease  in  cattle  and  for  animal-disease  experimentation. 

EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

Direct  Allotment 


Project 

Obligated, 

1936 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act:  For  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  histories  of  codes  under  jurisdiction  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture . 

$47,061 
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